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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR. 



Th K illustrious author of these Essays is so goierally known 
as a man and a writer, that any particular account of him on 
ihe present occasion would he superfluous. To dwell, ia- 
deed, on the incidents of my Lord Bacon's life would be an 
.unpleasant and mortifying task: for ever murt it he de- 
plored by the lover of literature and his species, that the pos- 
sessor of this extraordinary intellect should have been ex- 
posed to the dangers of a situation to whidi his finpness 
WIS unequal; and, withdrawn fkom the retirement <if his 
study, where he was the first of men, should have been 
thrown into the tumult of business, where he discovered 
himself to be among the last. The superiority, H is true, 
of his talents rendered him every where eminent ; and n^ien 
we see him acting at court, in the senate, at the bar, or on 
the bench, we behold an engine ot mighty tone, sufficient, 
as it would appear, to move the world: but when we awry 
our research into his bosom, we find nothing there but the 
dmllition and firoth of some common or corrupt passions ; 
and we are struck with the contrast between the littleness 
within, and the exhibition of energy without. But peace 
be to the failings of this wonderful man I they who alone 
^ere afifacted by them, his contempon^es and :him8^f, have 
Jkmg since passed to their account ; and existing no moieas 
the statesman or the Judge, he survives to us only in his 
works, as the fsther of experimental physics, and a great 
luminary of sdence. 

In his literary character he must always be eontemplatad 
with astonishment: and we cannot sufficiently wonder at 
the riches or the powers of his mind ; at that penetration 
which no depth could dude; that comprehension for which 
w> ottject was too large; that vigour whidi no labour could 



exhaust; that memory which no pressure of acquisitioni 
could subdue. By his two great works, ** On 'the Advance 
ment of Learning," and *' The New Organ of the Sciences,' 
written amid the distraction of business and of cares, suffi- 
cient of themselves to have occupied the whole of any othei 
mind, did this mighty genius first break the shackles of thai 
scholastic philosophy, which long had crushed the human 
intdlect ; and diverting the attention from words to thin^^ 
from theory to experiment, demonstrate the road to thai 
bei|^t of science on which the modems are now seated, an^ 
whidi the ancients were unable to reach. 

But these grand displays of his genius and knowledge an 
now chiefly r^^arded as they present to the curious an illu* 
tfious evidence of the powers of the human mind. Havini 
awakened and directed the exertions of Europe, the usefiil 
neM ot these writings has in a great degree been superseded 
by the labours of the subsequent adventurers in science 
who, pursuing the track marked out for them by their gntt 
master, hav« found it opening into a region of clear ant 
steady light. Of the other works of this great man, whld 
were objects of admiration to his own times, the followiiif 
Efsays are perhaps the only ones which retain much of thel 
pristine popularity. His law treatises have always been re 
stricGed'by their subject within the line of a professions 
circle : of his state iMipers and speeches the power has ex 
pired with the interest of those events to which they wen 
attached ; and his History of Henry the Seventh, blemishei 
as it is with something more than those defects of styl 
whidi, fh>m the example and xMitronage of a pedant king 
then began to infect the purity ot our composition, is ii 
these days consulted only by the few. 

«But these Essays, written at a period of better taste, am 
on sutjects of immediate importance to the conduct of com 
nKm life, " such as come home to men's business and bo 
•oms," are still read with pleasure, and continue to possess 
in the present age, nearly as much estimation as they did ii 
that which witnessed their first publication. From the ch 
Gumstance of their having engaged his attention at differen 
and remote intervals of his life, they appear to have sharo 
a more than common portion of their great author's regard 
and they are evidently composed in his happiest manner, an« 




with the full stretch of his powers. In them we are pre- 
sented with aH the wisdom which the deepest erudition could 
reoQv^er fh>m the gulph of buried ages; and with all that 
also which the most sagacious and accurate observation 
could select from the spectacle of the passing scene : in them 
we behbld imagination and knowledge equally successful in 
their exertions; thiii as the contributor of truths> and that 
as opening her affluent wurdrobe for their dress ; one like 
the earth throwing out of her bosom the organized forms of 
matter, and the other like the sun arraying them in an aid- 
less variety of hues. 

Of the E^fisay, that most agreeable and perhaps most use- 
ful vehicle of instruction, my lord Bacon must be con- 
sideredj at least in our country, as the inventor ; and to the 
success of his attempt may be ascribed that numerous raoe 
of writers, to whose short and entertaining lessons the public 
mind may be regarded as principally indebted for its present 
cultivation and refinement. 

' Thus strongly recommended by their intrinsic worth, these 
Essays possess also an additional and accidental value, from 
*the circumstance of their constituting all which, in some 
sense, remains of their admirable author. His other works> 
as it has been already remarked, are in fact extinct to the 
many, and now generally known only as a mighty name : 
and the writer of these short compositions, the great lord 
Bacon, may not improperly be considered as shrunk, like 
the ashes of an Alexander in a golden urn, within the limiti 
of this little but sterUng volume. 



TO MR. ANTHONY BACON« 
tfIS OlAft BROTBIB. 

Lot I NO and beloved brother, I do now like some that 1 
an oidiard ill neighboured, that gathertheir /hiit beft) 
if ripe, to prevent stealing. These fragments of my 
eeits were going to print: to labour the stay of them 
been troublesome, and subject to interpretation ; to let t 
pass had been to adventure the wrong they might rec 
Vy untrue copies, or by some garnishment whidi it n 
please any that should set them forth to bestow upon th 
therefore I hdd it best discretion to publish them my 
as they passed long ago firom my pen, without any tax 
diagrace than the weakness of the author ; and as I did 
hold, then might be as great a vanity in retiring and ^ 
drawing men's conceits (except they be of some nat 
firom the world, as in obtruding them : so in these pan 
Ian I have played myself the inquisitor, and find nothii 
my tmderstanding in them contrary or infectioos to the ■ 
of religion or manners, but rather, as I suppose, mc 
nable: only I dislike now to put thcan out, Iwcausethe' 
be like the late new baitgence, which though the silver 
good, yet the pieces were small ; but since they woul 
stay with their master, but would needs travel abroad, ! 
pMferred tt^em to you that are next myself; dedi 
Utem, such as they are, to our love, in the depth wl 
I assure you, I sometimes wia£i your infirmities tra 
upon myself, that her in^esty might have the servic 
active and able a mind ; and I might be with excuse c 
to these contemplations and studies, for which I am 
so commend I you to the preservation of the Div 
jesty. 

Your entire loving brother, 

FRANCIS BJ 

From my chamber at Graj^s Inn, 
this SOeA qf January f 1597. 



SIJl JO^N, QPNSTAPJif^. KT. 

Bi^n, who is with^God.. tfiOKipg. vapsufi my. iMq^. this 
vacatioiQf I C<?iV|d, q^|;i^ p^ tiw ^a^^i^ife : wlucb if 1 mx- 
si^ shall not su^bt. to, bie.los^ it ■eqmeth U)ia world will n(^ 
by; tbA often ipnptuig of t]b« ibvn^^ MMag nx hrotb^, I 
found you next; in respect of ^bond, both of near al^aafe^ . 
and of straight friendship and society, and particularly cf 
communieatioa in studiesf wherein I must acknowledge 
myself beholden to you : for as my business found rest in 
my oontemplati(ms, so my contemplations ever found rest 
in your loving conference and Judgment: so wishing yo^ 
all good,' I remain 

Your loving brother and friend, 

1612. FRANCIS BACON. 



TO THB 

^ Sight Honourable my very good Lord 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 
His Grace Lord High Admiral of England. 

EXOBLLBNT LOBO, 

Solomon says, " A good name is as a precious ointment ;" 
and I assure myself such will your Grace's name be witli 
posterity : for your fortune and merit both have been emi- 
nent ; and you have planted things that are like to last. I 
do now publish my Essays ; wMch of all my other works, 
have been most current ; tat that, as it seems, they come 
home to men's business and bosoms. I have enlarged them 
both in number and weight; so that they are indeed a new 
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work : I thought it therefore agreeable to my affection and 
obligation to yo«ir Onoe, to prefix your name before them, 
both in Sn^Uih and Latin: for I do conceive, that the Latin 
voinnie of them, being in Uw unirenal language, may laiC 
aa lo^g aa boolui laat. My Instavration I dedicated to the 
Kings my History of Henry the Serena, which I have now 
trandated into Li^, and my portions <tf Natural History, 
to the Prince; 4md these I dedicate to your Grace, being of 
the best fruits, tliat, by tfie good increase which Ood gives 
to my pen and labours, I could yield. God lead your Grace 
by the hand. ' 

Your Ckraee's most obliged and faithftil servant, 

FRANCIS ST. A LB AN. 



ESSAYS. 



I 

I. OF TRUTH. 



What is trnth? said jesting Pilate, and would 
not stay for an answer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness, and count it a ]i)ondage to fix 
a belief; affecting free will in thinking, as well' as 
in acting : and though the sects of philosophers of 
that kind be gone, yet there remsun certain dis- 
coursing wits which are of the same veins, though 
there be not so much blood in them as was in those 
of the ancients. But it is not only the difficulty 
and labour which men take in finding out of truth ; 
nor again, that, when it is found, it imposeth upon 
men's thoughts, that doth bring lies in favour ; but 
a natural, though corrupt love of the lie itself. One 
of the later schools of the Grecians examineth the 
matter, and is at a stand to think what should be 
iti it, thaf men should love lies, where neither they 
make for pleasure, as -mth poets ; nor for advan- 
tage, as with the merchant ; but for the lie's sake. 
But I cannot tell : this same truth is a naked and 
open day-light, that doth not shew the masques, 
and mummeries, and triumphs of the world, half 
so stately and daintily as candlelights. Truth may 
perhaps comee to the price of a pearl, that sheweth 

B 2 
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best by day ; but it will not rise to the price 
diamond or carbuncle, that sheweth best in va 
lights. A mixtnre of a lie doth ever • add pleas 
Doth aay man donbt, that if there were taken 
of men's minds vtan opinions, flattering hopes, i 
valuations, imaginations as one would, and the 1 
but it would leave the minds of a number of i 
poor shrunken things, fiill of melancholy indisp 
tion, and unpleasing to themselves ? One of 
fathers, in great severity, called poesy, " vii 
daemouum," because it fiUeth the imagination, 
yet it is but with the shadow of a lie. But it 19 
the lie that passeth through the miud, but the 
that sinketh in and settleth in it, that doth 
hurt, such as we spake of before. But howsoc 
these things are thus -in men's depraved judgmc 
and affections, yet truth, which only doth ju 
itself, teacheth that the inquiry of truth, whic 
the love-making, or wooing of it ; the knowledf 
truth, which is the presence of it ; and the b 
of truth, which is the enjoying of it ; is the f 
reign good of human nature. The first creatu 
God, in the works of the days, was the light c 
sense; the last was the light of reason; an 
sabbath work, ever since, is the illumination • 
Spirit. First he breathed light upon the fi 
the matter, or chaos; then he breathed ligh 
the face of man ; and still he breatheth ai 
spireth Ught into the face of his chosen. Tl 
that beautified the sect, that was otherwise i 
to the rest, saith yet excellently well, *' 
pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to S( 
toss'd upon the sea ; a pleasure to stand in t 
dow of a castle, and to see a battle, and th( 
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tnres thereof below: but no pleasure is compa- 
rable to the standiDg upon the vantage ground of 
truth (a hill not to be commaiided, and where the 
air is always clear and serene), and to see the 
errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tempest*, 
in the vale below:" so always, that this prospect 
be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Cer- 
tainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man's mind 
)nove in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon 
the poles of truth. 

The pass from theological and philosophical truth 
to the truth of civil business, it will be acknow- 
ledged, even by those that practise it not, that 
clear and round dealing is the honour of man's na- 
ture, and that mixture of falsehood is like alloy 
in coin of gold and silver, which may make the, 
metal work the better, but it embaseth it: for 
these winding and crooked courses are the goings 
of the serpent ; which goeth basely upon the belly 
and not upon the feet. There is no vice that doth 
so cover a man with shame as to be found false 
and perfidious : and therefore Montaign&saith pret- 
tily, when he inquired the reason why the word of 
the lie should be such a disgrace, and such an 
odious charge, " If it be well weighed, to say that 
a man lieth, is as much as to say that he is braye 
towards God, and a coward towards men ! for a lie 
faces God, and shrinks from man." Surely the 
wickedness of falsehood and breach of £Euth cannot 
possibly be so highly expressed as in that it shall be 
the. last peal to call the judgments of God upon the 
generations of men : it being foretold that when 
*' Chrisi cometh/' he shall not ** find faith upon 
earth." 
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II. OF DBATH. 

MUN fear death at children fear to go into 
dark ; and as that natural fear in children is 
creased with tales, so is the other. Certfttnly, 
contemplation of death, as the wages of sin 
passage to another wprld, is holy and religi< 
bat the fear of it, as a tribute dne unto natuii 
wealc. Yet in religious meditations there is so 
times mixture of vanity and of superstition, 
shall read in some of the friars' bool» of moi 
cation, that a man should thinlc with himself v 
the pain is, if he have but his finger's end pres 
or tortured, and thereby imagine what the paii 
death atv when the whole body is corrupted 
dissolved; when many times death passeth i 
leas pain than the torture of a limb ; for the i 
idtal parts are not the quickest of dense : am 
him that spake only as a philosopher and nat 
man, it was well said, *' Pompa mortis magis 
ret, quam mors ipsa." Groans, and convalsi> 
and a discoloured fece, and friends weeping, 
blacks and obsequies, and the like, shew death 
rible. It is worthy the observing, that there i; 
passion in the mind of man so weak, but it m 
and masters the fear of death ; and therefore di 
is no such, terrible enemy when a man hat] 
many attendants about him that can win the c 
bat of him. Revrage triumphs over death;' 
slights it ; honour aspireth to it ; grief flieth to 
fear pre-occupiethit ; nay, we read, after Otho 
emperor had slain himself, pity (which Is the 
derest of affections) provoked many to die 01 
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mere compassion to their sovereign, and as the 
truest sort of followers. Nay, Seneca adds, nice- 
ness and satiety : ** Cogita quamdiu eadem feceris ; 
mori velle, nou tantnm fortis, aut miser, sed etiam 
fiastidiosus potest." A man would die, though he 
were neither valiant nor miserable, only upon a 
weariness to do the same thing so oft over and over. 
It is no less worthy to observe, how little altera- 
tion in good spirits the approaches of death make ; 
for they appear to be the same men tiU the last in- 
stant. Augustus Cesar died in a compliment: 
** Uvia, conjugii nostri memor, vive et vale." Ti- 
berius in dissimulation, as Tacitus saith of 'him, 
** Jam Tlberium vii-es et corpus^ non dissimulatio, 
deserebaut :" Vespasian in a jest, sitting upon the 
stool, '^ Ut puto Deus iio :" Galba with a sen- 
tence, .'* Feri, si ex re sit populi Roman!," holding 
forth his neck : Septimus Severus in dispatch;^ 
^* Adeste, si quid mihi restat agendum," and the 
like. Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much cost 
upon death, and by their great preparations made 
It appear more fearful. Better, saith he, '* qui 
finem vitae extremum inter munera ponat naturse." 
It is as natural to die as to be bom ; and to a little 
infant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. 
He that dies in an earnest pursuit, is like one that 
is wounded in hot blood ; who, for the time, scarce 
feels the hurt ; and therefore a mind fixed and bent 
vpon somewhat that is good, doth avert the dolours 
4^ death : but,^ above all, believe it, the sweetest 
canticle is, ** Nunc dimittis," when a man hath 
obtained worthy ends and expectations. Death 
hath this also, that it openeth the gate to good 
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fame, and extinguisheth (envy : ** Esstinctus amabi- 
tur idem." 



III. OF UNITY IN RELIGION. 

Religion being the chief bond of human society, 
it is a happy thing when itself is well contained 
within the true bond of unity. The quarrels and 
divisions about religion were evils unknown to the 
heathen. The reason was, because the religion of 
the heathen consisted rather in rites and ceremo- 
nies, than in any constant belief: for you may ima- 
gine what kind of faith theirs was;, when the chief 
doctors and fathers of their church were the po€ts; 
But the' true God hath this attribute, that he is a 
jealous God ; and therefore his worship and reli- 
gion 'will endare no mixture nor partner. We 
shall therefore speak a few words concerning the 
unity of the church ; what are the fruits thereof 
what the bonds ; and what the means. 
' The fruits of unity (next unto the well-pleasiii 
of God, which is all in all) are two; the one t< 
wards Ihose that are without the church, the othi 
towards those that are within. Eor the former, it : 
certain, that heresies and schisms are of all otbei 
the greatest scandals ; yea, more than comiptiG 
of manners : for as in the natural body a wound c 
solution of continuity is worse than a con-upt hi 
niour, so in the spiritual : so that nothing doth e 
much keep men out of the church, and drive me 
out of the church, as breach of unity ; and, ther 
fore, whensoever it cometh to that pass that ' 
saith, *' ecce in deserto/' another saitb, " ec 
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penetrallbus ;" that is, when some men seek Girist 
in the conventicles of heretics, and others in an 
outward face of a church, that Toice had need con- 
tinually to sound in men's ears, " nolite exire," — 
" go not out." The doctor of the Gentiles (the 
propriety of whose vocation drew him to have a 
special care of those without) saith, '* If an hea- 
then come in, and hear you speak with several, 
tongues, will he not say that you are mad ?'* and, 
certainly, it is little better: when atheists and 
profane persons do hear of so many discordant and 
contrary opinions in religion, it doth avert them 
from the church, and maketh them '^ to 'sit down 
in the chair of the scorners." It is hid a light 
thing to be vouched in so serious a matter, but 
yet it expresseth well the deformity. There is a 
master of scoffing, that in his catalogue of books 
of a feigned library, sets down this title of a book, 
**. The Morris-Dance of Heretics :" for, indeed^ 
every sect of them hath a diverse posture, or cringe, 
by themselves, which cannot but move derision in 
worldlings and depraved politics, who are apt to 
contemn holy things. 

As for the fruit towards those that ai*e within, it 
is peace, which containeth infinite blessings ; it 
establisheth faith ; it kindleth charity ; the outward 
peace of the church distilleth into peace of con- 
sdence, and it tumeth the labours of writing and 
reading controversies into treatises of mortification 
and devotion. 

Concerning the bonds of unity, the true placing 
of them importeth exceedingly. There appear to 
be two extremes : for to certain zealots all speech 
of pacification is odious. " Is it peace, Jehu ?** — 
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'* What hast thou to do with peace ? tai 
hind me." Peace is not the matter, bu 
nod party. Contrariwise, certain Laod 
lukewarm persons think they may ace 
points of religion by middle ways, and I 
of both, and witty reconcilements, as if 1 
make an arbitrement between God and n 
these extremes are to be avoided; wh: 
done if the league of Christians, peur 
Saviour himself, were in the two en 
thereof soundly and plainly expounded : 
is not with us is agsunst us ;" and again, 
is not agsdnst us is with us ;" that is, if 
fundamental, and of substance in reli) 
truly discerned and distinguished from 
merely of fsuth, but of opinion, ordei 
intention. This is a thing may seem 
matter trivial, and done already; but 
done less partially, it would be embi 
generally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, 
to my small jnodel. Men ought to ta! 
rending God's church by two kinds of 
' ales ; the one is, when the matter of the 
troverted is too small and light, not wor 
and strife about it, kindled only by con 
for, as it is noted by one of the fathe 
coat indeed had no seam, but the chnrc 
was of divers colours ; whereupon he ! 
v^ste varietas sit, scissura non sit," t) 
tUngs, unity and uniformity; the othe 
the matter of the point controverted is 
it is driven to an over great subtilty an« 
M that it beoometh a tliinjp rather inge 
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BubstaBtial. . A man that is of judgment and nnder- 
standing sliall sometimes hear ignorant men differ, 
and loiow well within himself^ that those which so 
differ mean one thing, and yet they themselnea 
would neFer agree : and if it come so to pass in that 
distance of judgment, which is between man and 
man, shall we not think tiiat God above, that 
knows the heart, doth not discern that frail men« 
in- some of their contradictions, intend the same 
thing, and accepteth of both ? The nature of such 
oootroversies is excellently expressed by St. Paul, in 
the warning and precept that her giveth concerning 
the same, *' devita profanas vocum noVitates, et 
oppositiones fEQsi nominis scientise." Men create 
oppositions which are not, and put them into new 
terms so fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to 
govern the term, the term in effect govemeth the 
meaning. There be also two false peaces, or uni- 
ties : the one, when the peace is grounded but 
upon an implicit ignorance ; for ail colours will 
agree in the dark : the other, when it is pieced up 
upon a direct admission of contraries in fundamen- 
tal points : for truth and falsehood, in such things, 
are like the iron and day in the toes of Nebuchad- 
nectar's image) they may cleave, but they will not 
incorporate. 

Concerning the means of procuring unity, men 
must beware, that, in the procuring or muniting 
of rdigioBS unity, they do not dissolve and deiiE»e 
the laws of charity and of human society. There 
be two swords amongst Christians, the spiritual 
and temporal; and both have their due office and 
place in the maintenance of religion : but we nay 
not take up the third sword, which is Mahometfa- 
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sword, or like unto it : that is, to propagati 
gion bj wan, or by ssngninary persecutioDS to 
coMriencps; except it be in cases of overt tq 
blaspliemjr, or intermiztare of practice again 
stales mncli less to nonrish seditions; to ant] 
OBBspiracies and rebellions ; to put the swor 
the people's hands, and the like, tending 1 
sobfersion of all gmremment, which is the 
naace of Ood; for this is bat to dash the first 
against the second; and so to consider va 
Ghriitians, as we forget that they are men. 1 
tloa the poet, when he beheld the act of Agi 
nan, that ooald endure the sacrificing of hi 
dasghter, eidaimed: 

*' Tantum rel^o potult tuadere raalorum.** 

What would he have sud, if he had kno 
the massacre in France, or the powder trea 
England ? He wonUL have been seven times 
epfccnre and atheist than he was; for as thf 
pond swordis to be drawn with great ctrcoi 
tioo in cases of religion, so it b a thing mon 
to p«t It into the hands of the common peopi 
that be left onto the anabaptists, and other 
It was great Uasphemy, when the devil sai 
will ascend and be like the Highest;" \m 
greater blasphemy to personate God, and bri 
has nying, *f T will descend, and be like the 
<tf darkness:" and wliat ii it better, to »a 
QHwe of religion to descend to the cruel as 
orahiB actions of murdering princes, hatch 
paapie, and subrersioB of states and govenu 
3«i«lythls U to bring down the HolyOkc 
itead of the likeness of a dove, in the shap 
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TQltnM Or raven ; and to set ovt of the bark of a 
Chfisdao dmrck a flag of a bark of pirates and 
a/MoAns, therefore it is most necessarf that the 
chaceh by doctrine and decree, princes by their 
sword, and all learnings, both Chriatian and moral, 
as by their mercury rod to damn, and send to hcU 
£or ever„ those facts and opinions tending to the 
sapport of the same, as hadi been already in. good 
part done. Surdy in conncila oonceming religion, 
that ooonsel of the jipoetk would be prefixed, *' Int 
hominis non impiet jnatitiam Dei :" and it was a 
notable obsenration of a |rise father, and no lesa 
ingennoQsly confessed, that those which hdd and 
persuaded pressure of consciences, were conunontf .. 
interested therein themselves for their own ends. 

IV. OP RETBNOB^ 

Rbvbngs is a kind of wild justice, which the more 
man's nature runs to, the more ought law to weed ^ 
it out I for as for the first wrongs it doth but offend 
the law, but the revenge of that wrong putteth the 
law out of office. Certdnly, in taking revenge, a 
man is but even with his enemy; but in pasnng it 
Qurer he is superior; for it is a prince's part to par* 
don : and Sokmion, I am sure, sidtb, ^^ It is the 
glory of a man to pass by an offimce," That whldi 
is past is gone . and irrecoverable, and wise meo 
have enough to do with things present and to come; 
therefore they do but trifle with themselves, that 
laboor'in past matters. There is no man doth a 
wrong for the wrong's sake, bnt thereby to psnv 
chase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the 
like ; therefore why should I be angry with a man 
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S himself better than me ? And if any 
aid do wroogy nerdf oat of il]-B8t«rey 
it is but lilcc the thorn or Inier^ which 
I scnitdiy becMise they can do no other. 
It tolerable sort of lerenge is for those 
liidi there is no law to remedy : bat then, 
I talLc heed tlie revenge be 'sach as there 
to paidshy else a man's enemy is still lie- 
ly and it is two for ooe^ Some, when they 
mge, are desiroas the party shoald knoir 
(xnneth : thia is the more generons ; for 
It seemeth to be nbt'sd m'och in doing the 
in making the party repent : bnt base and 
rards are like the arrow that flieth in the 
osmosy dnke of Florence^ had a d e sperate 
ainst perfidioos or neglecting friends, as If 
longs were nnpardonahle. ** Yon shall 
ith hCy ** that we are commanded to fof- 
siKteiieSy bat yoa never read that we aie 
led to forji^ve oar Mends." Bnt yet the 
fob was in a better tune : ** Shall we," 
" take good at God's hands, and. not f 
otakeetdl also?" and so of friends i* 
n. Tills is certain, that a man that 
snge, kcepf his own woands green, 
iwooldhealanddowelL PobUcre 
be most part fortunate ; as that i 
^Mar; for the death of Pertinas ; 
Henry the Third of France; ar 
tat In private revenges it is not 
idkatire persons lire the life o 
they are ndsdiievoas, so end 
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V. OF ADVERSITY. 



It was a high speech of Seneca (after the man- 
ner of the Stoics), that the g6od things which be- 
long to pcosperity are to be wished, but the good 
things that belong to adversity are to be admired : 
^^ Bona rerum secundamm optabiiia, adversamiih 
mirabitia." Certainly, if miracles be the command 
over nature, they appear most in adversity. It 
is yet a higher speech of his than the other (moch 
too high for a heathen), ** It is true greatness to 
have in one the frailty of a man, and the security 
of a God :" — " Vere magnum habere fra^itatem _ 
hominis, secnritatem Dei." This would have done 
better in poesy, where transcendencies are more 
allowed ; and the poets, indeed, have been busy 
with it ; for it is in effect the thing which is figured 
in that strange fiction of the ancient poets, which 
seemetfa not to be without mystery ; nay, and to 
have some approach to the state of a Christian, 
" that Hercules, when he went to unbind Prome- 
theus (by whom human nature is represented), 
sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen 
pot or pitcher, lively describing Christian resolu- 
tion, that saileth in the frail bark of the flesh 
through the waves of the world." But to speak 
in a mean, the virtue of prosperity is temperance, 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude, which in morals 
is the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, adversity is the 
blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction, smd the clearer revelation of God's 
favour. Yet ev^ in the Old Testament, if you 
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llsteu-to David's harp, you shall hear as m 
hene-Uke idrs as cir^; and the pencil of 
Holy Ghost hath lahonred more in describing 
nfliftkinB of Job than the felicities of SoIm 
Prosperity is not withont many fears and 
tastes $ and adversity is not without comforts 
hopes. We see in needle-woriu and embroida 
It is more pleasing to have a Uvely work upi 
tad and solemn ground, than to have a daik 
melanchcdy work upon a lightsome ground : j/m 
thevefore of the pleasure of the heart by 
[deasnre of the eye. Certainly virtue is UkC: ] 
dons odours, most fragrant where they are 
oenaed, or crushed : for prosperity doth best diao 
vice, but advendty doth best discover nrtne. 

VI. OF SUfULATlON AND DI68IMULATIOIC 

DiasiMULATioN is but a feint kind of policy; 
wisdom ; for it asketh a strong wit and a all 
heart to know when to tell truth, and to do 
therefore It is the weaker sort of politicians 
ate the greatest dissemblers. 
. Tacitus saith, ** Livia sorted well with the 
•of her husband, and dissimuUtiou of her son ; 
tributing arts or policy to Angostus, and disd 
-lation to Tiberius :" and agidn, when Mucianns 
eonrageth Vespasian to take arms against Vitel 
he tiUth, " We rise not against the piercing ji 
ment of Augustus, nor the extreme cautioi 
doaeness of Tiberius :" these properties of art 
policy, and disrimulation and closeness, are iw 
habits and fecqlties several, and to be distingnitl 
for if a man have that penetration of judgmei 
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lie earn Esteem 'Whift things are to be laid open, and 
what to be secveted/and what to be shewed at half 
lightly and to whom and when (which indeed are 
taf» of state, and arts of life, asTacitns well calleih 
-them), to him a hfdnt of dissimulation is a hinder- 
toieis-aBd a poorness. Bnt if a man cannot attain to 
-AM; Judgment, then it is left t6 him generally to be 
'i3Me/and a dissembler; for where a man cannot 
-dbieose'Ot Tary in particiflars, there it is i^ood to 
<tdce-tlie safest and' wariest way in genera], like the 
gtoing'softlyli^y one that cannot well see. Oertainfy 
*the aUest men that erer were, hame had all an open- 
mess ttnd frankness of dealing, and a name of cer- 
tainty and reradty : but -then they were like horses 
•well managed, fbr they could tell passing well 
•when to stop or turn ; and at such times when 
they thought the case indeed required dissimula- 
tidn, if then they used it, it came to pass that 
'the former opinion spread abroad, of their good 
'ftdth and clearness of dealing, made them almost 
in^ible. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling 
of a man's self; the first, closeness, reservation, 
-and secresy, when a man leaveth himself without 
dbservation, or without hold to be taken, what he 
is-; the second dissimulation in the negative, when 
'a man lets fall idgns and arguments, that he is not 
that he is; and the third, simulation |n the affir- 
^mative, when -a man industriously and expressly 
-feigns and pretends to be that he is not. 

For the first of these, secresy, it is indeed the 
"tirtue of a confessor ; and assuredly the secret man 
heareth many confessions, for who will openbim- 
sdftoaMaborababUer? Butifa man be thought 
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secret, it inviteth discovery, as the moi 
sncketh in the more open ; and, as in ' 
the revealing is not for worldly use, but i 
of a man's heart, so secret men come to 
ledge of many things in that Icind ; whi 
ther discharge their minds than impart tl 
In few words, mysteries are due to sec 
sides (to say truth) nakedness is unoomt 
in mind as in body ; and it addeth no s 
renoe to men's manners and actions, if t 
altogether open. As for talkers, and ftiti 
they are commonly vain and credulous w 
he that talketh what he kuoweth, wil 
what he knoweth not ; therefore set it < 
a habit of secresy is both politic and m> 
in ^is part it is good, that a roan's fai 
tongue leave to speak ; for the discovery 
self, by the tracts of his countenance, 
weakness and betraying, by how much 
times more marked and believed thai 
words. 

For the second, which is dissimulation 
eth many, times upon secresy by a nee 
that he that will be secret, must be a di2 
some degree : for men are too cunning 
man to keep an indifferent carriage bet^ 
and to be secret, without swaying the 1 
either side. They will so beset a man ^ 
tioos^and draw him on,, and pick it 01 
that, without an absurd silence, he mus 
indlnaUon one way; or if he do not, 
gather as much by his silence as by his s] 
for equivocations, or eraculous speeches 
not hold out long. So that no man cat 
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except he give himself a little scope of dlssimula- 
tioDy which is, as it were, but the skirts, or tnun of 
sesresf. 

Bui for the third degree, which is simulation and 
false profession, that I hold more culpable, and less 
politic, except it be in great and rare matters : and, 
therefore, a general custom of simulation (which is 
Uiis last degree), is a vice- rising either of a natural 
falseness, or fearfiilness, or of a mind that hath 
some main faults ; which, because a man must needs 
disguise, it maketh him practise simulation in other 
things^ lest his hand should be out of use. 

The advantages of simulation and dissimulation 
are three : first, to lay asleep opposition, and to 
surprise ; for where a man's intentions are publish, 
ed, it is an alarm to call up all that are against them : 
the second is, to reserve to a man's self a fair re- 
treat ; for if a man engage himself by a manifest 
declaration, he must, go through, or take a fall : the 
third is, the better to discover the mind of another ; 
for to him that opens himself men will hardly shew 
themselves averse ; but will (ftir) let him go on, 
and turn their freedom of speech to freedom of 
thought ; and therefore it is a good shrewd proverb 
of the Spaniard, " Tell a lie and find a troth ;" as 
if there were no way of discovery but by simulation. 
There be also three disadvantages to set it even ; 
the first, that simulation and dissimulation com- 
monly carry with them a shew of fearfnlness, which , 
in any business, doth spoil the feathers of round 
flying up to the mark ; the second, that it puzzleth 
and perplexeth the conceits of many, that, perhaps, 
would otherwise co-operate with him, and makes a 
iaan< walk almost alone to his own ends ; the thinly 
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and greatest, is, that it deprivcth £^ m^^ 
the most principal instruments for actl^^^ 
trust and belief. The best compositic^^^ 
perature is, to have openness in fame 2i\jtft 
secresy in habit; dissimulation in seasoa/i/ 
and a power to feign, if there be no remedy 

VII. OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

The joys of parents are secret, and so ai 
grie£i and fears; they cannot utter the oi 
they will not utter the other. Children 8 
labours, but they make misfortunes more 
they increase the cares of lifc,..but they miU^ 
remembrance of death. The perpetuity by | 
tion is common to beasts ; but memory, mei 
noble works, are proper to men : and surel) 
shall see the noblest works and foundatioi 
proceeded from childless men, which have 
to express the images of their minds, wher 
of their bodies have failed ; so the care of p 
is most in them that have no posterity, lli 
are the first raisers of their houses are most 
gent towards their children, beholding then; 
continuance, not only of their kind, but c 
woi'k ; and so both-children and creatures. 

The difference in affection of parents t 
their several children, is many times unequ 
sometimes unworthy, especially in the motl 
Solomon KUth, " A wise son rejoiccth the 
bat an ungracious son shames the mother." 
shall 8(^, where there is a house full of cl 
one or two of the eldest respected, and the yn 
made wantons ; bat in the midst some that 
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It were forgotten, who, many times, nevertheless, 
prove the best. The illiberality of parents,, in al- 
lowance towards their children, is an harmful er- 
ror, and makes them base ; acquaints them with . 
shifts ; makes them sort with mean company ; and 
makes them surfeit more when they come to plenty ; 
and therefore the proof is best when men keep their 
authority towards their children, but not their purse. 
Men have a foolish manner (both parents, and 
schoolmasters, and servants), in creating and breed- 
ing an emulation between brothers during child- 
hood, which many times sorteth to discord when 
they are men , and disturbeth families, llie Italians . 
make little difference between children and nephews, 
or near kinsfolks ; but so they be of the lump they 
care not, though they pass not through their own 
body ; and, to say truth, in nature it is much a like 
matter ; insomuch that we see a nephew sometimes 
resembleth an uncle, or a kinsman, more than hi| 
own parents, as the blood happens. Let parents 
choose betimes the vocations and courses they mean 
their children should take, for then they are UKMBt 
flexible ; and let them not too much apply them- 
selves to the disposition of their children, as think- 
ing they will take best to that which they have most 
mind to. It is trae, that if the affection, or apt- 
ness, of the children be extraordinary, then it is 
good not to Ck-oss it ; but generally the precept is 
good, *' optimum elige, suave et facile illud fadet 
consuetudo." Younger brothers are commonly for- 
tunate, but seldom or never where the elder are' 
disinherited. 



He tlutf huh wife ud chlldrai h 
MfbrUU) for 111(7 are ImpedtuM 
prbn, dther or virtue or mischi 
bnt mirki, ud of gre&leU nm 
hne proceeded fhim the noma 
BMi i iriilch, both in BlTectUH) 
BUnied Ud endowed the pnUlc 
rauoB that tfaoM that hare chl 
grmien nn of fntore times, tniti 
Ibvf mnit tmiRDlt their desra 
there are, who, tfaongh tbe; let 
~ IjKlTIboaglitadoeDdwlththeini 
fitwe [iinei ImperdDencea ; na; 
Other thai aecoant wile and cbUi 
Aargctt na; more, there are 
mvetiNU men, that take a pride I 
drni, becBiue thej mar ^ ^'" 
rtchtf I for, perhaps, thef bare 
" Sneh an one la a great rich n 
exMpt to It, " Yea, but he hatt 
cUIdten;" Aiifitirereaiiabiitei 
bat the moat ordinary cause of a a 
eqtedallr la certain sclf-pleaalt 
'Unds, wtuch are ao sensible of 
1^ win go near to think Ihdr 
iDltebMidiafidsfaackles. Ucmi 
Mnida, bat notten, best sernu 
bnt ntdcetBi for the; are light 
■Imait an fn^'tlTa are of that at 
Ufe doCh wdl vrltb churchmen 
hardlr nater the' groond where 
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pool. It is indifferent for judges and magistrates ; 
for if they be facile and corrupt, you shall have a 
servant five times worse than ^ wife. For soldiers, 
I find the generals commonly, in their hortatives, 
put men in mind of their wives and'childreo ; and 
I think the despising pf marriage among the Turks 
maketh the vulgar soldier more base. Cert^nly 
wife and children are a kind of discipline of hu- 
manity ; and single men, though they may be many 
times more charitable, because their means are less 
exhaust, yet, on the other side, they are more cruel 
and hardhearted (good to make severe inquisitors), 
because their tenderness is not so oft called upon. 
Grave natures, led by custom, and therefore con- 
stant, are commonly loving husjbands, as was said 
of Ulysses, " vetulam suam praetulit immortalitati." 
Chaste women are often proud and froward,as pre- 
suming upon the merit of their chastity. It is one 
of the best bonds, both of chastity and obedience, 
in the wife, if she think her husband wise ; which 
she will never do.if she find him jealous. tVives 
are young men's mistresses, companions for middle 
age, and old men's nurses ; so as a man may have a 
quarrel to marry when he will : but yet he was re- 
puted one of the wise men, that made answer to the 
question when a man sliould marry : — '* A young 
man not, yet, an elder man not at all." It is often 
seen, that bad husbands have very good wives ; 
whether it be that it r^useth the price of their hus- 
band's kindness when it comes, or that the wives 
take a pride in their patience ; but this never fauls, 
if the bad husbands were of their own choosing, 
against their friends' consent, for then they will be 
sure to make good their own folly. 
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selves readily into imaginatious and 
and they come easily into the eye, e 
the presence of the objects , which f 
Ihat conduce to fiutcination, if any sa 
be. We see, likewise, the scripture c 
etUeie; and the astrologers call the 
oi the stars evil aspects ; so that still 
to be acknowledged, in the act of eni 
tkniy or irradiation of the eye : nay, s< 
so coiioas as to note, that the tim 
stroke or percussion of an envious < 
Barty are, when the party envied is li 
or triumph ; for that sets an edge up 
beiides, at such times, the spirits of i 
vied do come forth most into the outvt 
•0 meet the Mow. 

But leaving these curiosities (thou{ 
thy to be thought on in fit place), \ 
what persons are apt to envy others ; 
are most sulgect to be envied the 
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seek to come at even hand, by depre3sing another's 
fortune. 

A man that is bttsy and inquisitive is commonly 
envious ; for to know much of other men's matters 
cannot be, because all that ado may concern his own 
estate ; therefore it must needs be that he taketh a 
kind of rHy-pleasure in looking upon the fortunes 
of othersT neither can he that mindeth but his own 
business find much matter for envy; for envy is a 
gadcKng passion, and walketh the .streets, and doth 
not keep home : *' Non est curiosus, quin' idem sit 
malevolus." 

■ Men of noble birth are noted to be envious to- 
wards new men when they rise ; for the distance * 
is altered ; and it is like a deceit of the eye; that 
when others come on they think themselves go 
back* 

Deformed persons and. eunuchs, and old men and 
bastards, are envious : for he that cannot possibly 
mend his own case, will do what he can to impair 
another's ; except these defects light upon a very 
brave and heroical nature, which thinketh to make 
his natural wants part of his honour; in that it 
should be said, *' That an eunuch, or a lame man, 
did such great matters ;" affecting the honour of a 
miracle : as it was in Narses the eunuch, and 
Agesilaus and Tamerlane, that were lame men. 

The same is the case of men who rise after cala- 
mities and misfortunes ; for they are as men fMlen 
out with the times, and think other men's harms a 
redemption of their own sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, out 
of levity and vain glory, are ever envious, for they 
cannot want work; it being impossible, Wttsksx^^^ 
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10 some one of those things, should surpass them 
which was the character of Adrian the empeM 
that mortally envied poets and painters, and ardfi 
cers in worlds, wherein he had a Tdn to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks and iSellows in offloey Mi 
those that are hred together, are more apt to ev 
their equals when they are raised ; for lA^ioth if 
hnud unto them their own fortunes, and poliitel 
at them» and cometh oftener into their remei 
brance, and incurreth likewise more into the nol 
of others ; and envy ever redonbleth from speec 
and fame. Cain's envy was the more vile and M 
lignant towards his brother Abel, becanse, wIm 
bis sacrifice was better accepted, there was no bo^ 
to look on. Thns much for those that are apt I 
envy. 

Concerning those that are more or less subject \ 
envy. First, persons of eminent virtue, when thi 
are advanced, are less envied ; for their fortu 
seemeth bat due nnto them ; and no man envid 
the payment of a debt, but rewards and liberaUl 
rather. Again, envy is ever joined with the con 
paring of a man's self; and where there is no con 
parison, no envy ; and therefore kings are not ei 
ned but by kings. Nevertheless, it is to be note* 
that unworthy persons are most envied at their fir 
coming in, and afterwards overcome it bettei 
whereas, contrariwise, persons of worth and mer 
are most envied when their fortune confinueth lon| 
for by that time, though their virtue be the sami 
yet it hath not the same lustre, for fresh men gro 
np to darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in the 
rising; for it seemeth but right done to their birth 
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besides^ there seemeih not mach added to their for«> 
(one ; and envy is as the sunbeams, that beat hotter 
upon-a bank, or steep rising ground, than upon a 
flat ; and, for the same reason, those that are ad* 
vanoed by degrees are less envied than those that 
are advanced suddenly, and " per saltum." 

Those that have joined with their honour great 
travels, cares, or perils, are less subject to envy 4 ifbr 
men think that they earn th^r honours hardly, and 
pity them sometimes; and pity ever healeth envy : 
wherefore you shall observe, that the more deep a»d 
nber sort of politic persons, in their greatness, are 
ever bemoaning themselves what a life they lead, 
chanting a " quanta patimur ;" not that they feel 
it so, but only to abate the edge of envy: but this 
is to be understood of business that is laid upon 
men, and not such as they call unto themselves ; 
for nothing increaseth envy more than an unneces- 
sary and ambitious engrossing of business ; and no- 
ihing doth extinguish ewy more than for a great 
person to preserve all other inferior officers in their 
liiU rights and pre-eminences of their places ; for, 
by that means, there be so many screens between 
him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy, which 
carry the greatness of their fortunes in an insolent 
and proud manner : being never well but while they 
are showing how great they are, either by outward 
pomp, or by triumphing over all opposition or com- 
petition : whereas wise men will rather do sacrifice 
to envy, in suffering themselves, sometimes oi pur- 
pose, to be crossed and overborne in things that do 
nut much concern them. Notwithstanding so much 
is true, that the carriage of greatness in a plsdn and 
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open maimer (so it be without arroganqr and Tain 
glory)) doth draw less envy than if it be in a moit 
crafty and cunning fashion ; for in that coarse a 
man doth bat disavow fortune, and seemeth to be 
conscious of his own want in worth, and doth bat 
reach others to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part, as we said in the 
beginning that the act of envy had somewhat In it of 
witchcraft, so there is no other cure of envy but the 
cure of witchcraft ; and that is, to remove the kt 
(aa they call it) , and to lay it upon another ; for wfaidi 
purpose, the wiser sort of great persons brinjif in 
ever upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive 
the envy that would come upon themselves ; some- 
times upon ministers and servants, sometimes upon 
colleagues and associates, and the like; and, for 
that turn, there are never wanting some persons of 
violent and undertaking natures, who, so they may 
have power and business, will take it at any cost. 

Now, to speak of public envy : there is yet sonr 
good in public envy, whereas in private there ' 
none; for public envy is as an ostracism^ t 
edipseth men when they grow too great : i 
therefore it is a bridle also to great ones to k 
within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word *< invidi: 
goeth in the modem languages by the name of c 
contentment ; of which we shall speak in handl 
sedition. It is a disease in a state like to infectic 
fot as infection spreadeth upon that which is sow 
and tidnteth it ; so, when envy is gotten once int< 
state, it traduceth even the best actions thereof, a 
tumeth them into an ill odour ; and therefore thi 
is little, won by intermingling of plausible action 
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for that doth argue but a weakness and fear of envy, 
which hurteth so much the more, as it is liKewise 
usual in infections, which, if you fear them, you call 
them upon you. 

This public envy scemeth to bear chiefly upon 
principal officers or ministers, rather than upon 
kings and states themselves. But this is a sure 
rule, that if the envy upon the minister be great, • 
when the cause of it id him is small ; or if the envy 
be general in a manner upon all the ministers of an 
estate, then the envy (though hidden) is truly upon 
the ^tate itself. And bo much of public envy or dis- 
contentment, and the difference thereof from pri- 
vate envy, which was handled in the first place. 

We will add this in general, touching the affec> 
tion of envy, that of all other affections it is the 
most Importune and continual ; for of other affec- 
tioqs there is occasion given but now and then ; 
and therefore it was well said, ** Invidia fes|os dies 
aon aglt:" for it is ever working upon some or 
other. And it is also noted, that 4ove and envy do 
Biake a man pine, which other affections do not, 
because they are not so continual. It is also the 
vilest affection, and the most depraved ; for which 
cause it is the proper attribute of the devil, who 
is called *' The envious man, that soweth. tares 
amongst the whcat-by night ;" as it always cometh 
to pass, that envy worketh subtilly, and in the 
dark, and to the prejudice of good things, such as 
is the wheat. ' 
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X. OF LOVB. 

The stage is more beholding to love, than the life 
of man ; for as to the stage, love is even matter of 
comedies, and now and then of tragedies ; but in 
life it doth much mischief ; sometimes like a siren, 
sometisies lilse a fury. Yon may obeer\*e, that 
amongst all the gi'eat ^nd worthy persons (whereof 
the memory remaineth, either ancient or recent), 
there is not one that hath been transported to the 
mad degree of love, vtrhich shews, that great spirits 
aad great business do keep out this weak passion. 
You must except, nevertheless, Marcus Antonius, 
the half partner of the empire of Rome, and Appius 
Claudius, the decemvir and lawgiver ; whereof the 
former was indeed a voluptuous man, and inordi- 
niu ; but the latter was an austere and wise man ; 
and therefore it seems (though rarely), that love 
can find enti-ance, not only into an open heart, but 
^also into a heart Well fortified, if watch be not well 
kept. It is a poor saying of Epicurus, ^' Satis magnum 
alter alteri tbeatrum'sumus ;*' as if man, made for 
the contemplation of heaven, and all noble objects^ 
should do nothing but kneel before a little idol, and 
make himself a subject, though not of the mouth 
(as beasts are), yet of the eye, which was given him 
for higher purposes. It is a strange thing to note 
the excess of this passion, and how it braves the 
nature and value of things by this, that the speaking 
in a perpetual hyperbole, is comely in nothing but 
in love : neither is it merely in the phrase ; for 
whereas it hath been well said, " That the arch 
flatterer, with whom all the pretty flatterers ha^ 
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inteiligence, is a man's self;" certainly the lorei- is 
more ; for there was never a proud man thought so 
absurdly weU of himself as the lover doth of the 
person loved ; and therefore it was well said, " That 
it is impossible to love and to be wise." Neither 
doth this weakness appear to others only, and not to 
the party loved, but to the loved most of all> except 
the love be reciprocal ; for it is a true rule, that 
love IS ever rewarded, eit^ier with the reciprocal, or 
y/iik an inward, or secret contempt ; by how much 
more the men ought to beware of this passion, 
which loseth not only other things, but itself. As 
for the other losses, the poet*s relation doth well 
figure them : *' That he that preferred Helena, 
quitted Che gifts of Juno and Pallas;" for whosoever 
essecmeth too mudi of amorous affection, quitteth 
both riches and wisdom. This passion hath ita 
floods in the very times of weakness, which are, 
great prosperity and great adversity, though this 
latter hath been less observed ; both which times 
kindle love, and make it more fervent, and there- 
fore shew it to be the child of folly. TTiey do best, 
who, if they cannot but ^dmit love, yet make it 
keep quarter, and sever it wholly from their serious 
affur&^d actions of life ; for if it check once with 
business, it troubleth men's fortunes, and maketh 
men that they can no ways be true to their own 
endn. I know not how, but martial men are given 
to love : I think it is, but as they are given to wine) 
for perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. 
There is in man's nature a secret inclination^ and 
Biotion towards love of others, which, if it be not 
spent upon some one or a few, doth naturally spread 
Itiself towards many; and maketh men become ha* 
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maue and charitable^ as it is seen some^ 
friars. Nuptial love uiaketh mankind; 
loFe perfecteth it ; but wanton love corrupt 
embaseth it. 

XI. OF GREAT PLACE. 

Men in great place are thrice servants ; ser 
the sovereign or state, servants of fame, i 
vants of- business ; so as they have no fi 
neither in their persons, nor in their acti< 
in their times. It is ^ strange desire to seel 
I j and to lose liberty; or to seek power over 

and to lose power over a man's self. Tt 
unto place is laborious, and by pains men 
greater pains ; and it is sometimes base, an 

1- dignities men come to dignities. The sta 

I slippery, and the regress is either a dowuficL 

least an eclipse, which is a melancholy 
" Cum non sis qui fueris, non esse cur velis i 
Nay, retire men cannot when they would, 
will they when it were reason ; but are in 
oif privateness even in age and sickness, w 
quire the shadow ; like old townsmen, thai 
still sitting at their street door, though ther 
offer age to scorn. Certainly great persi 
9eed to borrow other men's opinions to thin 
selves happy; for if they judge by their own 
, they cannot find it : but if they think wit] 

^''l selves what other men think of them, and th 

men would fain be as they are, then they r 
as it were by report, when, perhaps, thr 
oojitrary within : for they are the firf 
ih&x ow^ griefs, though they be the 1 
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their own faults. Certainly, men in great fortunes 
are strangers to themselves, and while they are in 
the puzzle of business they have no time to tend' 
their health either of body or mind : ** lUi mors 
gravis incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus 
moritur sibi/' In place there is license to do good 
and evil ; whereof the latter is a curse : for ip evil 
the best condition is not to will ; the second not to 
can. But power to do good is the true and lawful 
end Of aspiring ; for good thoughts (though God 
accept them), yet towards men are little belter than 
good dreams, except they be put in act ^ and that 
cannot be without power and place, as the vantage 
and commanding ground. Merit and good works 
is the end of man's motion ; and conscience of the 
same is the accomplishment of mah's rest : for if 
a man can be partaker of God's theatre, he shall 
likewise be partaker of God's rest : '* Et conversus 
Deus, ut aspiceret opera, quae fecerunt manus sus, 
▼idit quod omnia essent bona nimis ;" and then the 
sabbath. > In the discharge of thy place set before 
thee the best examples ; for imitation is a globe of 
precepts; and after a time set before thee thine 
own example ; and examine thyself strictly whether 
thou didst not best at first. Neglect not also the 
examples of those that have carried themselves ill 
In the same place ; not to set off thyself by taxing 
their memory, but to direct thyself what to avoid. 
Reform, therefore, without braveiy or scandal of 
former times and persons ; but yet set it down to 
thyself, as well to create good precedents as to fol- 
low them. Reduce things to the first institution, 
and observe wherein and how they have degenerated ; 
but yet ask counsel of both fiines ; of the ancient 
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be not mo (.. 
thyself well when tbou «^o 
Preserve the right of thy place, bat 
tiooB of jnrisdiction ; and rather ai 
in fUenoe, and '* de facto," thai 
ditai and ciudlenges. Preserve Ilk 
qMafoior placefi ; and think it moi 
net in titiieit than to be busy in all 
iovite lidps and advices touching t 
thy place; and do not drive awaj 
tiMe infonnation as meddlers, bnt 
im good- part. The vices of autly 
fisar; ddays, cormptioo, roagh» 
Por delaysy |^ easy access ; keep 
go thraagfa with tliat which is in 
laee not buriness Imt of necessity 
doUmol only bind thine own bar 
haods from taking, bnt bind th 
also flmn oflering; lor integrity 
bnt integrity profi»sed, and wl' 
^Hfm of bribery, doth the of 
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needless cause of discontent : severitf breedeth 
fear, but roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofe 
from authority ought to be grave, and not taunting. 
As for fadlity, it is worse than bribery ; fbr bribes 
come bat now and then ; but if importunity or idle 
respects lead a man, he shall never be without ; as 
Solomon saith, *' To respect persons it is not good, 
{(fr such a man will transgress for a piece of bread." 
It is most true that was anciently spoken, ''A place 
sheweth the man ; and it sheweth some to the bet- 
ter, and some to the worse :" " omnium consensu, 
capax imperii, nisi imper^sset," s^ith Tacitus of 
Galba ; but of Vespasian he saith, '* solus imperan- 
timn, Vespasianus mutatus in melius ;" though the 
one was meant of sufficiency, the other of manners 
and affection. It is an assured sign of a worthy 
and generous spirit, whom honour amends ; for 
honour is, or i;hould be, the place of virtue ; and as 
in nature things move violently to their place, and 
calmly in their place, so virtue in ambition is vio- 
lent, in authority settled and calm. All rising to 
great place is by a winding stair ; and if there be 
factions, it is good to side a man's self whilst he is 
in the rising, and to balance himself when he is 
placed. Use the memory of thy predecessor Mrly 
and tenderly ; for if thou dost not, it is a debt will 
sore be paid when thou art gone. If thou have 
colleagues, respect them ; and rather call them 
when they loolc not for it, than exclude them when 
they have reason to loolc to be called. Be not too 
Sensible or too remembering of thy place in con> 
versation and private answers to suitors ; but let it 
rather be said, <* When he sits in place he is another 
Aan." 
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XII. OF BOLDNESS. 

It is a trivial grammar-school te:|^t, but 
a wise mau's consideration. Question 
of Demosthenes wiiat was the chief pari 
tor ? he answered, action : what next 
what next again ? action. He said it t) 
best, and had by nature himself no ac 
that he commended. A strange thing 
part of an orator which is but superficial, 
the virtue of a player, should be plaa 
above those other noble parts of iuve 
cution, and the rest ; nay almost alone, a 
all in all. But the reason is plain. 7 
human nature generally more of the fc 
the wise ; and therefore those faculties 
the foolish part of ^men's minds is takei 
potent. Wonderful like is the case of 1 
civil business ; what first ? boldness : ^ 
and (bird } Itoldness. And yet boldness 
of ignorance and baseness, far inferio 
parts : but nevertheless, it doth fascinat 
hand and foot those that are either 
judgment or weak in courage, which are 
est part : yea, and prevaileth with wi 
weak times: therefore we see it hath 
ders in popular states, but with senates : 
less; and more, ever upon the first e 
bold persons into action, than soon after 
ness is an ill keeper of promise. Surely 
are mountebanks for the natural body, s 
■Mmntebanks for the politic body ; me 
dertake great cures, and perhaps have 
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lu two or three experiments, but want the ground 
of science, and therefore cannot hold out : nay, you 
shall see a bold fellow many times do Mahomet's 
niirade. -Mahomet made the people believe that 
he would call a hill to him, and from the top of it 
offer op his prayers for the obseiTers of his law. 
The people assembled : Mahomet called the hill to 
come to him again and again ; and when the hill 
stood still, he was never a whit abashed, but said, 
** If the hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
will go to the hill.** So these men, when they have 
promised great matters and failed most shamefully, 
yet (if they have the perfection of boldness) they 
will but slight it over, and make a turn, and no 
more ado. Certainly to men of great judgment, 
bold persons are sport to behold ; nay, and to the 
vulgar also boldness hath somewhat of the ridicu- 
lous : for if absurdity be the subject of laughter, 
doubt you not but great boldness is seldom with? 
out some absurdity ; especially it is a sport to see 
wh^n a bold fellow is out of countenance, for that 
puts his face into a most shrunken and wooden 
posture, as needs it must : for in bashfulness the 
spirits do a little go and come ; but with bold men, 
upon like occasion, they stand at a stay ; like a 
stale at chess, where it is no mate, but yet the 
game cannot stir : but this last were litter for a 
satire, than for a serious observation. This is well 
to be weighed, that boldness is ever blind; for it 
seeth not dangers and inconveniences : therefore.it 
is ill in counsel, good in execution ; so that the 
right use of bold persons is, that they never com- 
mand in chief, but be seconds, and under the di- 
rection of others : for in counsel it is good to see 
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dangers, and in execution not to see them, except' 
they be ?ery great. 

XIII. OF GOODNESS, AND GOODNESS OF NATURE. 

I TAKE goodness in this sense, the affecting of the 
weal of men, which is that the Grecians call Phi- 
lanthropia ; and the word humanity (as it is nsed), 
is a little too light to express it. Goodness I call 
the habit, and goodness of nature the inclination. 
This, of all virtues and dignities of the mind, is the 
greatest, being the character of the Deity; and 
without it man is a busy, mischievous, wretched 
thing, HO better than>a kind of vermin. Goodness 
answers to the the(dogical virtue charity, and ad- 
mits no excess but eiror. The desire of power in 
excess caused the angels to fall ; the desire of know- 
ledge in excess caused man to fall : but in charity 
there is no excess, neither can angel or man come 
in dangerby it. The inclination to goodness is im# 
printed deeply in the nature of man ; insomuch, 
that if it issue not towards men, it will take mito 
other living creatures ; as it is seen in the Turks, a 
cmel people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, 
and give alms to dogs and birds ; insomuch, as Bus- 
bechius reporteth, a Christian boy in Constantinople 
had like to have been stoned for gagging in a wag* 
gishness a long-billed fowl. Errors indeed, in this 
virtue,- in goodness or charity, may be committed. 
The Italians have an ungracious proverb, ** Tanto 
bnon che val niente ;" " So good, that he is good 
for nothing:" and one of the doctors of Italy, 
Nicholas Machiavel, had the confidence to put in 
writing, ahnost in plain terms, '< That the Chris- 
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n faith had giren up good men in prey to those 
at are tyrannical and unjast ;*' which he spake, 
cause, indeed, there was never law, or sect, or 
linion did so much magnify goodness as the Cbris* 
an religion doth : therefore, tp avoid the scandal, 
ad the danger both, it is good to take knowledge 
if the errors of an habit so excellent. Seek the good 
}{ other men, but be not in bondage to their faces 
n fancies ; for that is but facility or softness, which 
taketh an honest mind prisoner. Neither give thou 
^sop's cock a gem, who would be better pleased 
and happier if he had a barley-corn. The example 
of God teacheth the lesson truly; ''He sendetb 
fais rain, and maketh his sun to shine upon the jnst 
and the unjust ;" but he doth not rain wealth, nor 
shine honour and virtues upon men equally : com* 
mon benefits are to be communicated with all, but 
peculiar benefits with choice. And beware how in 
making the portraiture thou breakest the pattern : 
for divinity maketh the love of ourselves the pat- 
tern ; the love of our neighbours but the portraitare ; 
** Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and 
follow me :'* but sell not all thou hast, except thou 
come and follow me ; that is, except thou have a 
vocation wherein thou mayest do as much. good with 
Kttle means as with great ; for otherwise, in feed- 
ing the streams, thou driest the fountain. Nei- 
ther is there only a habit of goodness directed by 
right reason ; buf there is in some men, even in 
nature, a disposition towards it ; as, on the 'other 
side, there is a natural malignity : for there be that 
In their nature do not affect the good of others. 
Hi^ lighter sort of malignity turneth but to a cross- 
ly or ftowardness, or aptness to oppoee^ Hr 
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difflcileness, or the like ; but the deeper sort to 
xf, and mere mischief. Sach men in other mc 
calamities, are, as it were, in season, and are c 
on the loading parts : not so good as the dogs 1 
licked Lazams' sores, but like flies that are f 
buzzing npon anf thing that is raw ; misanthri 
that make it their practice to bring men to 
bough, aud yet have never a tree for the pnrpos 
tbnr gardens, as Tlmon had : such dispositions 
the very errors of human nature, and yet they 
the fittest timber to make great politics of ; liln 
knee timber, that is good for ships that are ordai 
to-be tossed, but not for building houses that a 
stand firm. The parts and signs of goodness 
many. If a man be gracious and conrteoaf 
strangers-, it shews he is a citizen of the world, 
that his heart is no island cut off from other h 
but a continent that joins to them : if he be' 
passionate towards the afflictions of others, it t 
that his heart is like the noble tree that is wo' 
itself when it gives the balm : if he easily p; 
add remits offences, it shews that his m 
planted above injuries, so that he cannot be 
if he be thankful for small benefits, it shei 
he weighs men's minds, and not their tras' 
above all, if he have St. Paul's perfection, 
would wish to be an anathema from Christ 
salvation of his brethren, it shews much of 
nature, and a kind of conformity with Ch 
self. 

^ XIV. OF A KING. 

1. A KINO is a mortal god on earth, v 
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the living God hath lent his own name as a great 
honour ; bnt withal told him, he should die like a 
man, lest he should be proud, and flatter himself 
that God hath with his name imparted unto him 
his nature also. 

2. Of all kind of men, God is the least beholding 
unto them ; for he doth mo^it for them, and they 
do ordinarily least for him. 

3. A king that would not fed his crown too 
heavy for him, must wear it every day ; but if he 
think it too light, he knoweth not of what metal 
it is made.. 

4. He must make religion the iiile of govern- 
ment, and not to balance the scale ; for he that 
casteth in religion only to make the scales even, 
his own weight Js contained in those characters, 
*' Mene mene, tekel upharsiu," ** He is found too 
light, his kipgdom shall be taken from him." 

.5. And that king that holds not religion the best 
reason of state, is void of all piety and justice^ the 
supporters of a king, 

6. He must be able to give counsel himself, but 
not rely thereupon ; for though happy events justify 
their counsels, yet it is better that the evil event of 
good advice be rather imputed to a subject than a 
sovereign. 

7. He is the fountain of honour, which should 
not run with a waste pipe, lest the courtiers sell the 
water, and then (as papbts say of their holy 
wells) it loses the virtue. 

8. He is the life of the law, not only as he is 
** lex loqnens" himself, but because he animateth 
the dead letter, making it active towards all his 
sdbjects^ ** prsemio et poen^.^' 
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9. A wise king must do less in altering ^ 
than he may ; for new go\'enimeiit is ev^^ ^ 
COS ; it being tnie in the body politic^ ^i^ / 
corporaly that " omnis subita immutatlo ett, 
colosa:" and though it be for the better, yei 
not without a fearful apprehension; for h* 
changeth the fundamental laws of a klng^ 
thinketh there is no good title to a ciown bi^ 
conquest. 

10. A king that setteth to sale seats of Jii%; 
oppresseth the people ; for he teacheth his Ja^ 
to sell justice ; and '' pretio parata pretio voidi 
justitia." 

11. Bounty and magnificence are Tirtnes f 
regal, but a prodigal king is nearer a tyrant ti 
a parsimonious ; for store at home draweth not 
contemplations abroad ; but want supplieth It 
of, what is next, and many times the next mq 
king herein must be wise> and know what he i 
justly do. 

12. That king which is not feared is not lorn 
and he that is well seen in his craft must as i 
study to be feared as loved ; yet not loved for ft 
but feared for love. 

13. Therefore, as he must always resemble Ji 
whose great name he beareth, and that as in mi 
festing the sweet influence of his mercy on 
severe stroke of his justice sometimes, so in 1 
not to suffer a man of death to live ; for, besi 
that the land doth mourn, the restraint of just 
towards sin doth more retard the affection of 1 
than the extent of mercy doth inflame it ; and i 
where love b [ill] bestowed fear is quite lost. 

14. His greatest enemies are his flatteren ; 
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thovgh they ever speak on his side, yet their words 
tftitt make against him. 

15. The lore which a king oweth to a weal 
puMic ihould not be restrained to any one parti* 
0iilar; yet that his more special favour do reflect 
vpon aome worthy ones is somewhat necessary, be* 
cause there are few of that capacity. 

16. He must have a speciid care of five things, 
if he would not have his crown to be but to him 
<< infUiz felidtas :" 

First, that ** simulata sanctitas** be not In the 
diurdi ; for that is " duplex iniquitas :" 

Secondly, that ** inutiUs aequitas" sit not in the 
chancery : for that is, '* inepta misericordia :" 

Thirdly, that " utilis iniquitas" keep not the ex- 
diequer : for that is '* cmdele latrocinium :" 

Fourthly, that ** fidelis temeritas*^ be not his ge- 
neral; for that will bring but ** seram poeniten- 
tiam:" 

Fifthly, that '^ infiddis prudentia" be not his 
secretary : for that is ** anguis sub viridi herbft." 

To conclude ; as he is of the greatest power, 
80 be is subject to the greatest cares, made the ser- 
vant of his people, or else he were without a call- 
ing at all. 

He then that honoureth him not is next an 
atheist, wanting the fear of God in his heart. 

XV. OF NOBILITY. 

We will speak of nobility first as a portion of an 
estate, then as a condition of particu^r persons. 
A monarchy, where there is no nobility at all, is 
ever a pure and absolute tyranny, as that of the 

D 
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ks; for nobility attempers soTereignty, ud 
vs the eyes of the peopte somewhat aside from * ^j. 
line royal : bat for democracies they need it ' ^ 
; and they are commonly more quiet, and kis ^^ 
lect to sedition, than where there are stirps of y^ 
lc8 ; for men's eyes are npon the business, nd |^ 
npon the persona; or if npon the-persoiiS}it | ^^ 
>r the business sake, as Attest, and not for flsfi ! y, 
'pedigree. We see the Switzers last wdl, not- ^ 
hstandiug their diversity of religion and of en- j ^^ 
s ; for utility is their bond, and not respecti' |^ 
> united provinces of the Low Countries ii ^ 
Lr government excel ; for where there is V ^ 
ality the consultations are more indiflbrart} ^y. 
. the payments and tributes more cheerfuL A ^ 
}t and potent nobility addeth mt^esty to a moa* 
K, but diminisheth power; and puttetb Hfe 
: spirit into the people, but presseth their iH^ 
e. It is well when nobles are not too gitst 
sovereignty nor for justice ; and yet maintsdaed 
that height, as the insolcncy of inferiors mij 
broken upon them before it come on too fint 
in the majesty of kings. A numerous nobili^ 
iseth poverty and inconvemcnce in a state, 
s a surcharge of expense ; and besides, it I 
necessity that many of the nobility fall in 
be weak in fortune, it maketh a kind of di 
'tion between honour and means. 
\s for nobility in particular persons, it 
■end thing to see an ancient castle o* 
t in decay, or to see a fair timber ti 
d perfect ; how much more to behold a 
ble family, which hatli stood against t 
d weathers of time ? for new nobility 
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act of power, but ancient nobility is the act of 
time. Those that are first raised to nobility, are 
commonly more virtuous, but less innocent, than 
their descendants; for there is rarely any rising 
but by a commixture of good and evil arts : but 
it is reason the memory of their virtues remain to 
their posterity, and their faults die with themselves. 
Nobility of birth commonly abateth industry ; and 
he that is jiot industrious, envieth him that is : be- 
sides, noble persons cannot go much higher : and 
he that standeth at a stay when others rise, can 
hardly avoid motions of envy. On the other side, 
nobility eictinguisheth the passive envy from others 
towards them, because they are in possession of 
honour. Certainly, kings that have able men of 
their nobility shall find ease in employing them, 
and a better slide into their business ; for people 
naturally bend to them as bom in sOme sort to 
command. 

XVI. OF SEDITIONS AND TROUBLES. 

Shepherds of people had need know the calen- 
dars of tempests in state, which are commonly 
greatest when things grow to equality; as natnnd 
tempests are greatest about the equinoctia; and 
as there are certain hollow blasts of wind and se- 
cret swellings of seas, before a tempest, so are 
there in states : 

■ " Ille etiam csecoe instare tumultus 
S«pe monet, fraudesque et operta tumescere bdla.** 

Libels and licentious discourses ag^nst the state, 
when they are frequent and open; and in Uke 
sort false news often running up and down^ to tJbft. 
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disadvantage of the state, and hastily emhraced^ 
are amongst the signs of troubles. Virgil, giving 
the pedigree of Fame, saith she was sister to the 
* giants : 

<' niam Terrs parens, ir& irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) C^ Enceladoque sororem 
Progenuit" JEneid. IV. 177. 

As if fame were the relics of seditions past ; but 
they are no less indeed the preludes of seditious 
to come. Howsoever he noteth it right, that sedi- 
tions tumults and seditious fames differ no more 
bnt as brother and sister, masculine and feminine ; 
'especially if it come to that, that the best actions 
of a state, and the most plausible, and which ought 
to give greatest contentment, are taken in ill sense, 
and traduced : for that shows the envy great, as 
Tacitus sidth, ** conflata, magna invidia, sen bene, 
sen male, gesta premunt." Neither doth it fol- 
low, that because these fames are a sign of troubles, 
that the suppressing of them with too much seve- 
rity should be a remedy of troubles; for the de- 
spising of them many times checks them best, and 
the going about to stop them doth but make a 
wonder long lived. Also that kind of obedience, 
which Tacitus speaketh of, is to be held suspected : 
^ Erant in officio, sed tamen qui mallent mandata 
!mperantinm1nterpretari, quam exequi ;" disputing, 
excusing, cavilling upon mandates and directions, is 
a kind of shakin|f off'the yoke, and assay of diso- 
bedience; especially if in those disputings they 
which are for the direction speak fearfully and ten- 
derly, and those that are agiunst it audaciously. 
AUo^ » Machiainel noteth well^ when princes, 
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ih^t ought to be common parents, make them-* 
selves as a party, and lean to a side; it is as a 
boat that is overthrown by uneven weight on the 
une side : as ^eas well seen in the time of Henry 
the Third of France; for first himself entered 
league for the extirpation of the Protestants, and 
presently after the same league was turned upon, 
himself: for when the authority of princes is made 
but an accessary to a cause, and that there be 
other bands that tie faster than the baud of so^ 
vereignty, kings beg^n to be put; almost out of 
possession. 

Also, when discords, and quarrels, and factions, 
are carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the 
reverence of government is lost ; for the motions 
of the greatest persons in a government ought to 
be as the motions of the planets under '' primnni 
mobile," (according to the old opinion,) which is, 
that every of them is carried swiftly by the highest 
motion, and softly in their own motion;- and, 
therefore, when great ones in their own particular 
motion move violently, and, as Tacitus expresseth 
it welly '^ liberius quam ut imperantium memi- 
nissent," it is a sign the orbs are out of frame : for 
reverence is that wherewith princes are girt from 
God, who threateneth the dissolving thereof; 
** solvain cingula regum.*' 

So when any of the four pillars of government 
are mainly shaken, or weakened (which are reli- 
^on, justice, counsel, and treasure), men had need 
to pray for fair weather. But let us pass from 
this part^ of predictions (concerning which, never- 
theless, more light may be taken from that which 
6>lloweth)/and let us speak first of the mat^riala 
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of seditions, then of the motives ai them, Ui 
thirdly of the remedies. 

GoDcerning the materials of seditions^ it is 
thing well to be considered; for the surest wa 
to prevent seditions (if the times do bear it), ! 
to take away the matter of them; for if there bi 
ftid prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spail 
shall come that shall set it on fire. The matter o 
seditions is of two kinds, much poverty and m«d 
discontentment. It is certain, so many over 
thrown estates, so many votes for troubles. Lucn 
noteth well the state of Rome before the civi 
war, 

** Hinc urara vortx, rapidumque in tempore ftemu, 
Hfaie ooncuns fldet, et multii utile bdlum.** 



This same " multis utile helium," is an 
in£iJlible sign of a state disposed to seditions am 
troubles ; and if this poverty and broken estate ii 
the better sort be joined with a want and nectiMit; 
in the mean people, the danger is imminent 
icnat^ for the rebellions of the belly are the 
As for discontentments, they are In the politic bo4] 
like to humours in the natural, -which are aptU 
gather a preternatural heat and to inflame ; and Isi 
no prince measnre the danger of them by this, wlii; 
ther they be just or unjust : for that were to imagiDi 
people to be too reasonable, who do often spurn H 
thdr own good ; nor yet by this, whether the griai 
wliereupon they rise be in feet great or small ; fin 
theyiure the most dangerous discontentments wbiert 
the fear is greater than the feeling : '< Dolendi mth 
dos^ timendi non item :" besides, in great opprw 
stgntf the same things that provoke the pattoof^ 
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do witlial mete the courage ; but in fears It is not 
so : neither let any prince, or state, be secui'c con* 
oerning discontentments because they have been of- 
ten, or have been long, and yet no peril bath eiW 
sued : for as it is true that every vapour, or fume, 
doth not turn into a storm, so it is neverthelefi 
true, that storms, though they blow over divert 
times, yet may foil at last ; and, as the Spanish pro* 
verb noteth well, ^' The cord breaketh at 'the last 
by the weakest pull." 

The causes and motives of seditions are, innova- 
tion in religion, taxes, alteration of laws and cus- 
toms, breaking of privileges, general oppression, ad- 
vancement of unworthy persons, strangers, deaths, 
disbanded soldiers, factions grown desperate ; and 
whatsoever in offending people joineth and knitteth 
them in a common cause* 

For the remedies, there maybe some general pre- 
servatives, whereof we will speak : as for th« just 
cure, it must answer to the particular disease $ and 
so be left to counsel rather than rule. 
• The first remedy/ or prevention, is to remove, by 
all means possible, that material cause of sedition 
whereof we speak, which is, want and poverty in 
the estate ; to which purpose serveth the opening 
and well-balaacing of trade; the cherishing of 
manufEU^tures ; the banishing of idleness ; the re- 
pressing of waste and excess, by sumptuary laws { 
the improvement and husbanding of the soil ; the 
regulating of prices of things vendible ; the modera- 
ting of taaces and tributes, and the like. Generally^ 
it Is to be foreseen that the population of a king- 
dom (espedally if it be not mown down by virars)| 
do not exceed the itock of the kingdom wfaldi 
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ihonld maiBtain tbem : neither if the p 
to be reckoned only by number; for a tanaJ 
ber that spend more and earn less, do wea 
estate sooner than a greater nvmber that 
and gather more . therefore the multiplyic 
bility, and other degrees of quality, in 
proportion to the common people, doth 
bring a state to necessity ; and so doth liki 
overgrown clergy, for they .bring nothiiij 
stock ; and in like manner, when more 
schc^rs than preferments can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembered, that, to 
as the increase of any estate must be upoi 
reigner (for whatsoever is somewhere g 
somewhere lost), there be but three thin) 
one nation selleth unto another; the coi 
as nature yieldeth it; the manufacture; 
vecture, or carriage; so that, if these thre 
go, wealth will flow as in a spring tide. 
Cometh many times to pass, that " mate 
perabit opus," that the work and carriage 
more than the material, and enricheth 
more; as is notably seen in the Low ( 
men, who have the best mines above groui 
world. 

Above all things, good policy is to be ui 
the treasure and monies in a state be not ; 
into few hands ; for, otherwise, a state n 
a great stock, and yet starve : and mone 
muck, no good except it be spread. This 
chiefly by suppressing, or, at the least, k< 
strait band upon the devouring trades of uj 
groflslng, great pasturages, and the like. 
. For removing discontentments, or, at h 
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danger of them, there is in every state (as we 
know) two portions of subjects, the nobles and 
the common^ty. When one of these is discontent, 
.the danger is not great; for common people are of 
slow motion, if they be not excited by the greater 
sort ; and the greater sort are of small strength, 
except the multitude be apt and ready to move of 
themselves : then is the danger, when the greater 
sort do but wait for the troubling of the waters 
amongst the meaner, that then they may declare 
themselves. The poets feign that the rest of the 
gods would have bound Jupiter, which he hearing 
of, by the counsel of Pallas, sent for Briareus, with 
his hundred hands, to come in to his aid: an 
emblem, no doubt, to show how safe it is for mon- 
archs to make sure of the good-will of common 
people. 

To give moderate liberty for griefs and discon- 
tentments to evaporate (so it be without, too great 
insolency or bravery), is a safe way: for he that 
turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and per- 
nicious imposthumations. 

The part of Epimetheus might well become 
Prometheus, in the case of discontentments, for 
there is not a better pronsion against them. £pi. 
metheus, when griefs and evils flew abroad, at last 
shut the lid, and kept Hope in the bottom of the 
vessel. Certainly, the politic and artificial nou- 
rishing and entertaining of hopes, and carrying men 
from hopes to hopes, is one of the bc;st antidotes 
ag£dnst the poison of discontentments : and it is a ^ 
certun sign of a wise government and proceeding, . 
when it can hold men's hearts by hopes, when it 
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cannot by satisfEurtion ; and when It can haidk 
things in such a manner as no e?il shall appear so 
peremptory but that it hath some ontlet of hope: 
Which is the less hard to do ; liecanse both pnti- 
cnlar persons and factions are apt enough to flatter 
themsel^-es, or at least to brave that wlikb they 
tielieve not. 

' Also the foresight and prevention, that there be 
no likely or fit head whereunto discontented per- 
sons may resort, and under whom they may Jofai, 
is a known, but an excellent point of castlon. I 
understand a fit head to be one that hath greatness 
and reputation, that hath confidence with the dis- 
contented party, and upon whom they tarn thdr 
eyes, and that is thought discontented in his owa 
particular ; which kind of persons are either to be 
won and reconciled to the state, and that in a ftst 
and true manner; or to be fronted with some 
other of the same party that may oppose them, and 
so ^vide the reputation. Generally, the difidiag 
and breaking of all feu^tioos and combinations that 
are adverse to the state, and setting them at a di- 
stance, or, at least, distrust among themselveB, is 
not one of the worst remedies ; for it is a desperate 
case, if those that hold with the proceeding of the 
state be full of discord and faction, and those that 
are against it be entire and united. 

I have noted, that some witty and sharp speedies, 
which have fallen from princes, have given fire tfr 
seditions. Cssar did himSelf infinite hurt in that 
speech, *' Sylla nescivit literas, non potuit dictare^' 
for it (hd utterly cut off that hope which men ' 
entertained^ that he trould at one time or othe' 
over his dictatoisBhip. Gallm undid himself b; 
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aacb, ^^ legi a se mllitem, non emi;" for it put 
jidien out of hope of the donative. Probus, Uke- 
gi9f hy that speech, " si vizerOy non opus erit 
ipUns llomano imperio militibus;" a speech of 
09t despair for the soldiers, and many the like, 
trely princes had need, in tender matter and 
:kliBh times, to beware what they say, especially 

these short speeches, which fly abroad li^e d,arts, 
id^ are thought to be shot out of their secret iu- 
htions ; for as for large discourses, they are flat 
ii|g§, and not so much noted. 
I^astly, let princes, against all events, not be 
((hout some great person, one or rather more, of 
Uitary valour, near upto them, for the repressing 
' seditions in their beginnings ; for without that, 
lere useth to be* more trepidation in court upon 
le first brealring out of trouble, than were fit 4 an^ 
\e state runneth the danger of that which Tacitus 
lith, *' atque is habitus animorum fuit, ut pessi- 
inm facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes 
Iterentur:" but let such military persons be al- 
ined, and well reputed of, rather than factious and 
ipular; holding also good correspondence with 
\$ other great men in the state, or else the remedy 

worse than the disease. 

XVII. OF ATHEISM. 

HAP rather believe all the fables in the legend, 
nd the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this 
niversal frame is without a mind ; and, therefore, 
lod never wrought miracles to convince atheism, 
ecause his ordinary worlis convince it. It is 
tie, that a little philosophy inclineth man's mind 
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to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men's 
minds about to religion; for while the mind of 
man looketh upon second causes scattered, it mij 
sometimes rest in them, and go no farther ; boC 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate, 
and linked together, it must needs fly to proi4- 
dence and Deity : nay, even that school which is 
most accused of atheism, doth most demonstrate 
religion ; that is, the school of Lencippus, and De- 
mocritus, and Epicurus : for it is a thousand times 
more credible, that four mutable elements and one 
immutable fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, 
need no God, than that an army of infinite small - 
portions, or seeds unplaced, should hare produced 
this order and beauty without a divine marshal. 
The scripture saithj " The fool hath said in hit 
heart; there is no God ;" it is not said, * ITie fort 
hath thought in his heart ;" so as he rather saitb 
it by rote to himself, as that he would have, than 
that he can thoroughly believe it, or be persuadecl 
of it ;' for none deny there is a God, but those for 
whom it maketh that there were no God. It ap- 
peareth in nothing more, that atheism is rather in 
the lip than in the heart of man, than by this, that 
atheists will ever be talking of that their opinion, 
as if they fainted in it within themselves, and would 
be glad to be strengthened by the opinion of others : 
nay more, you shall have atheists strive to get dis- 
ciples, as it fareth with other sects; and, which is 
most of all, you shall have of them that will sui^' 
for atheism, and not recant; whereas, if they d 
truly think that there were no such thing as Go 
why should they trouble themselves ? Epicurus 
charged, that he did not dissemble for his cred' 
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sake, when he affirmed there were blessed natureSy 
but such as enjoyed themselves without having re- 
spect to the government of the world; wherein 
they say he did temporize, though in secret he 
thought there was no God : but certainly he is tra- 
duced^ for his words are noble and divine : ** Non 
Deos vulgi negare profanum; sed vnlgi opiniones 
Diis applicare profanum." Plato could have said 
no more; and, although he had the confidence to 
deny the administration, he had not the power to 
deny the nature. The Indians of the west have 
names for their particular gods, though they have 
no name for God ; as if the heathens should have 
had the names Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. but not 
the word Deus, which shews, that even those bar- 
barous people have the notion, though they have 
not the latitude and extent of it : so that against 
atheists the very savages take part with the very 
subtilest philosophers. The contemplative atheist 
is rare, a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and 
some others ; and yet they seem to be more than 
they are ; for that all that impugn a received reli- 
gion, or superstition, are, by the adverse part, 
branded with the name of atheists : but the great 
atheists indeed are hypocrites, which are ever 
handling holy things, but without feeling; so as 
they must needs be cauterized in the end. The 
causes of atheism are, divisions in religion, if there 
be many ; for any one main division addeth zeial 
to both sides, but many divisions introduce athe- 
ism : another is, scanda] of priests, when it is come 
to that which St. Bernard saith, *' non est jam 
dicere, ut populus, sic sacerdos ; quia nee sic po- 
pulus^ nt sacerdos :** a third is, a custom of prof^iie 
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scoffing in holy matters, which doth by little and 
little deface the reverence of religion ; and, lastly, 
learned times, especially wit}i peace and prosperity ; 
Ibi* troubles and adversities do more bow men's 
minds to religion. They that deny a God destray 
a man's nobility ; for certainly miui is of kin to tbe^ 
beasts by his body ^ and, if he be not of kin to God 
by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It 
destroys likewise magnanimity, and th^ raisiog 
human nature ; for take an example of a dog, and 
mark what a generosity and courage he will put on 
when he finds himself mtuntained by a man, who 
to him is instead of a God, or " melior natur&(" 
which courage is manifestly such as that creatuve, 
without that confidence of a better nature thwi his 
own, could never attain. So man, when he resteth 
and assureth himself upon divine protection and h* 
vour, gathereth a force and f^th, which human 
nature in itself could not obtain; therefore, as 
atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, that it 
depriveth human nature of the means Xo esslt itself 
' above human frailty. As it is in particular persons, 
so it is in nations : never was there such a state for 
magnanimity as Home; of this state hear what 
Cicero saith, '* Qnam volumus, licet, Patres con- 
scripti, uos amemus, tamen nee numero Hispanos, 
nee robore Gallos, nee calliditate Pobuos, nee arti- 
bus GrsecOs, nee denique hoc ipso hujus gentis 'et 
terrs domestico nativoqne sensu Italos ipsos et 
Latinos ; sed pietate, ac religione, atqne hac una 
sapientid, quod Deomm immortalium humine om- 
nia regi, gubernarique perspexlmus, omnes gentcs 
iiationesque superavimus." 
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It were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
than snch an opinion as is unworthy of him ; for 
the one is unbelief, the other is contumely: smd 
certainly superstition is the reproach of the Deity. 
Plutarch saith well to that purpose: *' Surely," 
saith he, " T had rather a great deal men should 
say there was no such a man at all as Plutarch, 
than that they should say there was one Plutarch, 
that would eat his children as soon as they were 
bom ;" as the poets speak of Saturn : and, as the 
contumely is greater towards God, so the danger 
18 greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man to 
sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to 
reputation : all which may be guides to an outward 
moral virtue, though religion were not ; but super- 
stition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarchv in the minds of men : therefore atheism 
«Ud never perturb states ; for it makes men wary 
of themselves, as looking no farther, and we see 
ihe times inclined to atheism (as the time of Au- 
gustus Caesar) were civil times : but superstition 
hath been the confusion of many states, and bringeth 
\n a new *' primum mobile," that ravisheth all the 
spheres of government.' The master of superstition 
I the people, and in all superstition wise men fol- 
)W fools ; and arguments are fitted to practice in 
reversed order. It was gravely siud, by some of 
e prelates iu the council of Trent, where the doc- 
ne of the schoolmen bare great sway, that the 
\oolmen were like astronomers, which did feign 
entries and epicycles, and such engines of 
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trance into the language, goeth to school, and not 
to travel. That young men travel under some 
ttftor, or grave servant, I allow well ; so that he be 
such a one that hath the language, and hath been 
in the country before; whereby he may be able 
to tell them what things are worthy to be seen In 
the country where they go, what acqu^ntanccs 
they are to seek, what exercises or discipline the 
{dace yieldeth ; for else young men shall go hooded, 
and look abroad little. It is a strange thing that, 
in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be seen 
boc sky and sea, men should make diaries ; but in 
land travel, wherein so much is to be observed^ 
for the most part they omit it; as if chance were 
fitter to be i-egistered than observation : let diaries, 
therefore, be brought in use. The things to be 
seen and observed, are the courts of princes, espe- 
dally when they give audience to ambassadors v 
the courts of justice, while they sit and hear causes ; 
and so of consistories ecclesiastic ; the churches , 
and monasteries, with the monuments which are 
therein extant ; the walls and fortifications of cities 
and towns ; and so the havens and harbours, anti-< 
qnities and ruins, libraries, colleges, disputations,^^ 
and lectures, where any are ; shipping and navies i 
houses and gardens of state and pleasure, near 
great cities; armories, arsenals, magazines, ex- 
changes, burses, warehouses, exercises of horse- 
manship, fencing, training of soldiers, and the like : 
comedies, such whereuuto the better sort of per- 
sons do resort; treasuries of jewels and robes; ca- 
binets and rarities; and, to conclude, whatsoever 
is qiemorable in the places where they go : after all' 
iHiich tlie tutors or servants ought to make di^gent 
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tlie fame ; for quarrels, they are with care and dis- 
cretion to be avoided ; they-are commonly for mlS' 
tresses, healths, place, and words : and let a man 
beware how he keepeth company with choleric and 
quarrelsome persons, for they will eng^e him into 
their own quarrels. When a traveller returneth 
home, let him not leave the countries where he 
hath travelled altogether behind him ; but main* 
tain a correspondence by lexers with those of his^ 
acquaintance which are of most worth ; and let his 
travel appear rather in his discourse than in his 
appftrel or gesture ; and in his discourse let him be 
rather advised in his answers, than forward to tell 
stories : and let it appear that he doth not change 
his country manners for those of foreign parts ; but 
only prick in some flowers of that he hath learned 
abroad into the customs of his own country. 

XX. OF EMPIRE. '' - 

It Is a ibiserable state of mind to have few things 
to desire, and many things to fear ; and yet that 
commonly is the case with kings, who being at the 
highest, want matter of. desire, which makes theit 
minds more languishing; and have many represent 
tations of perils and shadows, which make thefar 
minds the less clear t^and this is one reason als^of 
that effect which the scripture speaketh of, ** That 
t^e king's heart is inscrutable :" for multitude of 
jealousies, and lack of some predominaiit desire^ 
that shookl marshal and put in order all the rest, 
mfUcetfa any man's heart hard to find or souml. 
Hence it comes likewise, that princes many times 
saake themselves desires, and set their hearts vpoa 
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toys ; sometimes apon a building ; sometimes apOD 
erecting of an order; sometimes upon the advan- 
cing of a person ; sometimes upon obtaining excel- 
lence in some art, or feat of the liand ; as Nero for 
playing on the harp ; Domitian for certainty of the 
hand with the arrow ; Commodus for playing at 
fence ; Caracalla for driving chariots, and the liket 
This seemeth incredible unto those that know noc 
the principle, that the mind of man is mofe cheered 
and refreshed by profiting In small things, than by 
standing at a stay in great. We see a)so that kings 
that have been fortunate conquerors in their first 
years, it being not possible for them to go forwaid 
infinitely, but that they must have some check or 
arrest in their fortunes, turn in their latter years 
to be superstitious and melancholy ; as did Alex- 
ander the Great, Dioclesian, and in our memory 
Charles the Fifth, and others : for he that is used 
to go forward, and findeth a stop, falleth out of his 
own favour, and is not the thing he was. 

To speak now of the true temper of empire, it is' 
a thing rare and hard to keep; for both temper and 
distemper consist of contraries : but it is one thing 
to mingle contraries, another to interchange them. 
The answer of Apollonius to Vespasian is full of 
excellent instruction. Vespasian asked him, what 
was Nero's overthrow ? he answered, Nero conld 
touch and tune the harp well, but in govemmeiit 
sometimes he used to wind the pins too high, 
sometimes to let them down too low ; and certain it 
is, that nothing destroyeth authority so much -ai 
tl^ unequal and ufitimely interchange of powei 
pressed too for, and relaxed too much. 

This if true, that the wisdom of all these latt 
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times in princes' affairs, is rather fine deliveries, 
apd shiftittgs of dangers and mischiets, when they 
are near, than solid and grounded courses to keep 
them aloof: but this is but to try m:i8teries. with 
fortune ; and let men beware how they neglect . 
and suffer matter of trouble to be prepared ; for no 
man. can forbid the spark, nor tell whence it may 
come. The difficulties in princes' business are 
many and great ; but the greatest difficulty is often 
in their own mind ; for it is common with princes 
(saith l^icitus) to will contradictories ; " Sunt jde* 
rumque regum voluntates vehementes, et inter se 
contrarise ;" for it is the solecism of power to thinly 
t« command the end, and yet not to endure the 
means. 

Kings hare to deal ^th their neighbours, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their second nobles or gentlemen, thdr 
merch^itfi, their commons, and their men of war ; 
and from all these arise dangers, if care and cir- 
cumspection be not used. 

First, for their neighbours, there can no general 
rule be given (the occasions are so variaUe), sare 
one which ever holdeth ; which is, that princes do 
keep due sentinel, that none of their neighbours do 
overgrow so, (by increase , of territory, by embra- 
cing of trade, by approaches, or the like,) as they 
become more able to annoy them than they were ; 
and this is generally the work of standing counsels 
to foresee and to hinder it. During that triumvirate 
of kings, king Henry the Eighth of England, Francis 
the First, king of France, and Charles the Fifth 
emperor, there was such a watch kept that none of 
the three could win a palm of ground, but theother 
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two would stnugbtways balance it, either hy com* 
federation, or, if need were, by a war; and woaM 
not in any wise take np peace at interest t and Ae 
like was done by that league (which GniociaitHae 
sidth was the security of Italy), made between M- 
dinando, king of Naples, Forenriua Medicei, and 
Lndovicus Sforsa, potentates, the one of Flomiee, 
the other of Milan. Neither is the opinion of some 
of the schoolmen to be received, that a war cannot 
justly be made, but upon a precedent iqjnry or pro- 
vocation ; for there is no question, but a Just tar 
of an imminent danger, though there be no blow 
S^ven, is a lawful cause of a war. 

For their wives, there are cruel examplei of 
them. Livia is infamed for the poisoning of her 
husband } Roxolana, Solyman's wife, was the de- 
struction of that renowned prince. Sultan Mustaphii 
and otherwise troubled his house and auccesiion; 
Edward the Second of England's queen had the 
principal hand in the deposing and murder of her 
husband. This kind of danger is then to be feared 
chiefly when the wives have plots for.the raising of 
thAr own duldren, or else that they be advqn- 
tresses. 

For their children, the tragedies likewise of dan* 
gers from them have been many; and generally the 
entering of the fathers into suspicion of their cU^ 
dren hath been ever unfortunate. The destmctk 
of Mustapha (that we named before) was so fat) 
tQ Solyman's line, as the succession of the Tori 
from Solyman until this day is suspected to be r 
true, and of strange blood ; for that Selymnf 
Second was thought to be supposititious. T 
straction of Crispus, a young prince of rare tc 
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aesSy by Constantinus the Great, his father, wan id 
like manner fatal to bis honse, for both Coustantinus 
and Coostance, his sons, died violent deaths ; and 
Constantius, his other son, did little better, who 
died indeed of sickness, but after that Julianus had 
taken.arzki8 against him. The destruction of De* 
metrius, son to Philip the Second of Macedon, 
turned upon the father, who died of repentance : 
and many like examples there are, but few or none 
where the fathers had good by such distrust, except 
it were where the sons were in open arms against 
them ; as was Selymus the First against Bajazet, 
and the three sons of Henry the Second king of 
England. / 

For their prelates, when they are proud and 

great, there is also danger from them ; as it was in 

the times of Anselmns and Thomas Beckett, arch- 

Mshops of Canterbury, who with their crosiers did 

dmost try it with the king's sword ; and yet they 

lad to deal with stout and haughty kings, William 

Ittfus, Henry the First, and Henry the Second. 

he danger i* not from that state, but where it hath 

dependence of foreign authority ; or where the 

nrchmeh come in and are elected, not by the 

'lation of the king, or- particular patrons, but by 

t people. 

*of their nobles, to keep them at a distance it ii 

amiss ; but to depress them may make a king 

e absolute, but less safe, and l^s able to per- 

I any thing thakhe desires. I have noted it in my 

iry of king Henry the Seventh of England, who 

«8ed his nobility, whereupon it came to pass 

di times were full of difficulties and troubles ; 

e nobility, though they coatinaed loyal unto 
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him, yet did they not co-operate with him In 
business ; -so that in effect he was fain to d( 
. thing<B himself. 

For thdr second nobles, there is not much d 
ger from them, being a body dispersed : they i 
sometimes discourse high, but that doth little hi 
besides, they are a counteriwise to the higher 
biiity, that they grow not too potent $ and, lastly^ 
ing the most immediate in authority with the c( 
mon people^ they do best temper popular oomi 
tions. 

For their, merchants, they are ** vena porti 
and if they flourish not, a kingdom may have gi 
limbs, but will have empty veins, and nourish lit 
Taxes and imposts upon them do seldom good 
the king's revenue, for that which he vnaa ia 
hundred, he loseth in the shire; the parUcn 
rates being increased, but the total bulk of tnd 
rather decreased. 

For their commons, there is little danger fr 
them, except it be where they have great and ] 
tent heads ; or where yon meddle with the fo 
of religion, or their customs, or means of life. 

For their men of war, it is a dangeroos sfe 
where they live and remun in a body, andi 
used to donatives, whereof we see cxamfdes in 1 
janizaries and pretorian bands of Rome ; bat tn 
lugs of men, and arming them in several plao 
and under several commanders, and withonl i 
natives, are things of defence aiu^ no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which CB 
good or evil times $ and which have much vei 
ration, but no rest. All precepts concerning til 
are in effect comprehended in those two 
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branoeSy '^ memento qaod es homo ;" and *' me^ 
mento qnod es Jkxis, or vice Dei ;" the onebridieth 
their power, and the other their wiU/ 

XXI« OF COUNSEL. 

Tbe greatest tnst between man and man is the 
%nst of giving counsel ; f^r in other confidences 
men commit the parts of life, their lands, their 
goods, thdr children, their credit, jome particolar 
affair $ but to such as they make their counsellors* 
tliey commit the whole : by how much the more 
diey lure obliged to all faith and Integrity. Tbe 
wisest princes need not think it any diminfrtion to 
their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency^ 
to rely upon counseL God himself is not without, 
hut hath made it one of the great names of his 
tttSKd JSon, " The CounseUor." Solomon hath 
pronounced that, '' in counsel is stability.'* Things 
will have their first or second agitation : if they be 
DOC tossed upon the arguments of counsel, they will 
le tossed npon the wares of fortune ; and be ^11 of 
inconstaney, doing and undoing, like the reeling. €»f 
a'dronlLen man. Solomon's son found the force of 
emmsel, as his father saw the necessity of it : for 
<he beloved kingdom of God was first rent and bro- 
ken by iU 'counsel ; upon which counsel there are 
iit for our instruction the two marks whereby bad 
eoansel is for ever best discerned, that it was young 
eovnsdl for the persons,, and nolent counsd for the 
nwtter. 

Tbe ancient times do set forth in figure both the 
hieerporaftion and inseparable conjunction of coun- 
14 v^ kings, aipd the wise and poUtic use of 

p 
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coansel by kings : the ooe^ in that they say Jupittf 
did marry Metis, which signifieth counsel ; whin^ ) 
they intend that sovereignty is married to coqnsd} 
the other'in that which foiloweth, which was thm: 
they say, after Jnpiter was married to Metis, 
she conceived by him and was with child, but Jn- 
piter suffered her not to stay till she broani^t 
forth, bat eat her np ; whereby he became himsdf 
with child, and was delivered of Pallas, armed oot 
of his head. Which monstrous fiable oontiuiieth a 
secret of empire, how lyings are to make use of 
their council of state : that first, they ought to r^ 
matters unto them, which is the first begetting 
or impregnation; but when they are elaborate, 
moulded, and shaped in the womb of their ooandl, 
and grow ripe and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they suffer not their council to go through 
with the resdution and direction, as if it depended 
on them ; but' take the matter l)ack into their own . 
hands, and make it appear to the world, that the 
decrees and final directions, (which, because they, 
come forth with prudence and power, are resembled 
to Pallas armed,) proceeded £rom themselves ; and 
not only from their authority, but (the more to add 
reputation to themselves) from their head and 
device. | 

Let us now speak of the inconveniences of edan- | 
sel, and of the remedies. The inconvenienoea that I 
have been noted in calling and using counsel, are 
three : first, the revealing of affairs, whereby ihey 
become less secret; secondly, the weakening of tb 
authority of princes, as if they were less of than 
selves; thirdly, the danger of being unfiftithfoll 
counselled, and more for the good of them ti> 
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Ml, than of him that is connselled ; for which 
■nreniences, the doctrine of Italy, and pracUce 
ranee in some kings* times^hath introduced 
net councils ; a remedy worse than the disease. 
i to secrecy, princes are not hound to oonmra- 
te.all matters with all counsellors, but may ex- 
; and select ; neither is it necessary, that he 
eonsulteth what he should do, should declare 
t he will do ; hat let princes beware that the 
ereting of their afiairs comes not from them- 
m : and, as for cabinet councils, it may be their 
o, '* plenus rimarum sum :" one futile person, 
maketh it his glory to tell, will do more hurt 
many, that know it their duty to conocaL It 
le there be some affairs which require extreme 
!Cy, which will hardly go beyond one or two 
ms beside the .king : neither are those counsels 
osperous ; for, besides the secrecy, they com- 
y go on constantly in one spirit of direction 
int distraction :.but then it must be a prudent 
, such as is able to grind with a hand-mill ; 
hose inward counsellors had need also be wise 

and especially true and trusty to the king's 
; as it was with king Henry the Seventh of 
md, who in his greatest bunness imparted 
elf to none, except it were to Morton and Fox. 
r weakness of authority the foble sheweth the 
if : nay, the m^gesty of kings is rather exalted 

Aminished when they are in the chair of 
41 : neither was there ever prince bereaved of 
ependencies by his council, except where there 

been either an over-greatness in one ooon* 
'^ or an over-strict combination in divers, 
li are things soon foi^nd and holpeu. , 
r the last inconvenience, thttt mnaN^ tncBMSL. 
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with an eye to themsehea; cextsanly, "motk inveBiel 
ftdem super terram," is meant of the nature jof 
thnesy and not of all particular persons. There be 
that are in nature faithfal and sincere^ and plain 
and direct, not crafty and involved : let princes, 
above all, draw ta themselves such natures. Be- 
sides, counsellors are not connnonly so united, bat 
that one counsellor keepeth sentinel over another ; 
80 that if any counsel out of faction or private eaiB, 
it commonly comes to the king's ear : but the best 
femedy is, if princes know their counsellors, as well 
as their counsellors know them. 

*' Prineipis est virtui maTJms ndite suot.** 

And OD the other side, counsellors should not be 
too speculative into their sovereign's person. Hie 
true composition of a counsellor is> rather to be 
ddlfnl in their master's business, than in his nature}- 
for then he is like to advise him, and not to feod 
his huBMiur. It is of singular use to princes if they 
take the opinions of their council both separatfdy 
and together ; for private opinion is more free> bttt 
opinion before others is more reverend. In. private^ 
men are more bold in their own humours, and la 
consort men are more obnoxious to others humoursi 
therefore it is good to take both ; and of the infericnr 
sort rather m private, to preserve freedom ^ of tha 
greater, rather in consort, to preserve respect, U 
is in vain for princes to take counsel concenisif 
matters, if they take no counsel likewise conoemii^. 
penoas ; lor all matters are as dead images^ and 
the Ule of the execution of affiurs resteth in Hm 
good choice of persons t neitluer is it enongji toi 
dtmmdi coocendng ^aona^ ** aecinidiim genen^" 
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as in an idea of mathematical description, what the 
kind of character of the person should be ; for the 
greatest errors are committed, and the most jnd^ 
ment is shown, in the choice of indiridnals. It 
was truly said, ** optimi consillarii mortui ^f 
** books will speak plain when counsellors blanch f 
therefore it is good to be oonrersaut in them, spe*- 
^cially the books of such as themselfes have been 
actors upon the stage. 

The councils at this day in most places are but 
familiar meetings, where matters are rather talked 
on than debated; and they run too swift to the 
order or act of council. It were better that in 
causes of weight the matter were propounded one 
day and not spoken to till next day ; *' in nocte 
consilium :" so was it don^ in the commission of 
vi^on between England and Scotland, whiqh was 
a grave and orderly assembly. I commend set days 
for petitions; for both it gives the suitors more 
certainty for their attendance, and It frees the 
meetings for matters of estate, that they may 
" hoc agere." In choice of committees for ripening 
business for the council, it is better to choose in- 
difierent persons, than to make an indifferency by 
putting in those that are strong on both' sides. I 
commend, also, standing commissions ; as for trade, 
lor treasure, for war, for suits, for some provinces; 
^br where there be divers particular councils, and 
irat one council of estate, (as it is in Spain) they 
«re, in effect, no more than standing commissions, ' 
nre that they have greater authority. Let such as 
are to inform councils out of their particular pnK 
fessions, (as lawyers, seamen, mintmen, and the 
like,) be first heard before committees^; and tb«a^ 
m oocasloD serves, before the coiuiciX^ tndiV^^OM^ 
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not come in multimdes, or in a tribmi! 
ner ; for that is to clamour cooncils, nc 
them. A long table and a square tab! 
about the walls, seem things of form, bnl 
of substance ; for at a long table a few 
per end, in effect, sway all the business ; 
other form there is more use of the c 
opinion* that sit lower. A king, when ! 
in ooancil, let him beware how he opei 
inclination too much in that which he 
eth ; for else counsellors will but talte t 
him, and instead of giving free counse 
him a song of ^* placebo." 

XXII. OF DELAYS. 

Fortune is lil^e the marliet, where mMr 
yon can stay a little, the price ndU ItXL ; 
it is sometimes like Sibylla's offer, wld 
offereth the commodity at foil, then > 
part and part, aad Btill holdeth up the 
o cc Miw i (as it is in the common verse) 
bad noddle after she hath presented he 
front, and no hold taken ; or, at least, t 
handle of the bottle first to be received 
the belly which is hard to clasp. Thei 
no greater wisdom than well to time * 
nings and onsets of things. Dangers 1^1 
light, if they once- seem light ; and moi 
have deceived men than forced them : n 
better to meet some dangers half way, t1 
eome nothing near, than to keep too loi 
upon their approaches ; for if a man 
long, it is odds he will fall asleep. Oi 
side, to be deceived with too long sh] 
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some have been when the moon was low and shone 
on their enemies' back) and so to shoot off before 
the time ; or to teach dangers to cqme on by over- 
early buckling towards them, is another extreine. 
The ripeness or unripeness of the occasion, (as we 
said) must ever be well weighed ; .and generally it 
is good to commit the beginnings of all great ac» 
tions to Argos with his hundred eyes, and the ends 
ta Briareus with his hundred hands ; -first to watch^ 
and then to speed ; for the helmet of Pluto, which 
maketh the poUtic man go invisible, is secrecy in 
the council, and celerity in the execution ; for 
when things are once come to the execution, there 
is no secrecy comparable to celerity ; like the mo« 
Cion of a bullet in the air, which flieth so swift as it 
outruns the eye. 

XX III. OF CUNNING* 

Wb take cunning for a sinister, or crooked wisdoin; 
and certainly there is a great difference between a 
cunning man and a wise man, not only in pdint of 
honesty, but in point of ability. There be that ean 
pack the cards, and yet cannot play well; so there 
are some that are good in canvasses and factions^ 
that are otherwise weak men. Again, it is one 
thing to understand persons, and another thing to 
understand matters ; for many are perfect in men's 
humours, that are not greatly capable of the real 
part of business, which is the constitution of one 
that hath studied men more than books. Such 
men are fitter for practice than for counsel^ and^ 
Ihey are gootl but in their own alley : turn them to 
aew men, and they have lost their aim; 00 as the 
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old rule, to know a fool firom a wise man, ** HitM 
ambos nados ad ignotos, et TidebU/' doCh 
hold for them ; and, becaiue these cutmliig 
are like haberdashers of soiaU wares, it U not i 
to set forth their shop. 

It is a point of conning to wait open him with 
whom yon speak with your eye, as tkic Jesuits gift 
it in precept ; for tliere be many wise men that loBit 
secret hearts and transparent ooantenanoes : yit 
this would be done with a demure abasing of year 
eye sometimes, as the Jesuits also do nse. 

Another is, that when you have any thing to ob* 
tain of present dispatch, yon entertain and anioBe 
the party with whom you deal with some other 
discourse, that he be not too much awake to makt 
objections. I knew a counsellor and secretary, that 
never came to queen Elizabeth of England with 
bills to sign, but he would always first put her into 
some discourse of state, that she might the less 
mind the bills. 

The like surprise may be made by moving things 
when the party is in haste, and cannot stay to ooo^ 
sider advisedly of that is moved. 

If a man would cross a business that he doibis 
some other would handsomely and effectually move^ 
let him pretend to wish it well, and move It hini« 
self, in such sort as may soil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was 
about to say, as if he took himself up, breeds a 
greater appetite in him, with whom you confer, to 
know more. 

And becaase it works better when any tUag 
seemeth to be gotten from yon by question, than tf 
yon offer it of yourself, yoa may lay a bait fbri 



qvestioa, by showing tmother visage tmd coante«> 
aance than you ture wont ; to the end^ to give oc* 
casion for the party to ask what the matter is of 
th« change, as Nehcxaiah did, " And I had not be* 
fore that time been sad before the king." 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it is 
good to break the iee by some whose words are of 
less weight, and to reserve the more weighty voice 
to come in as by chance, so that he may be asked 
the question npon the other's speech ; as Narcissns 
did, in relating to Clandius the marri^^ of M essa* 
Una and SiHns. 

In things that a man wonld not be seen in him* 
self, it is a point of canning to borrow the name of 
the world ; as to say, ** The world says," or 
*' There is a speech abroad/* 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, he 
woal^ pat that which was most naaterial in the 
poftscript, as if it had been a bye matter. 

I knew another that, when he came to have 
speech, he would pass over that that he intended 
most: and go ioith. and come back ag^, and 
speak of it as a thing he had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves to be snrprised at such 
times as it is Uke the party, that they work npoa, 
wiU -suddenly come upon them, and be found with 
a letter in their hand, or doing somewhat which 
they are not accastomed, to the end they may be 
' opposed of those things which of themselves- they 
are desirous to utter. 

- K is a point of cunning, to let fall those words 

in a BMn's own name which he would have another 

man learn and use, and thereupon take advantage* 

I knew two that were competitors for the secre- 

* ^2 
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tary'8 place, in qneeu Elizabeth's timey i 
kept gck)d quarter between themselves, anc 
confer one with another upon the businee 
the one of them sidd, that to be a serretar] 
declination of a monarchy was a ticklish thii 
tliat he did not a£fect it : the otherrstraight 
np those w.ords, and discoursed with diver 
friends, that he had no reason to desire to 
cretary in the declining of a monarchy. T 
man took hold of it, and fonnd means it w 
the queen ; who, hearing of a dedinatioa o 
archy, took it sa ill, as she would never i^ 
of the other's suit 

There is a cunning, which we in Engia 
" The turning of the cat m the pan ;" wl 
when that which a man says to another, he 
as if another had said it to him ; and, to say 
it is not easy, when suph a matter passed h 
two, to make it appear from which of them 
moved and began. 

It is a way that some men have, to glan 
dart at others by justifying themselves by 
tives ; as to say, *' This I do not ;" as Tig 
did towards Burrhus, ** Se non diversas sp 
incolumitatem imperatoris simpliciter spectai 

Some have in readiness so many tales and i 
as there is nothing they would insinuate, bi 
can wrap it into a tale ; which serveth both t 
tliemselves more on guard, and to make 
carry it with more pleasure. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to 
tlie answer he would have in his own wor 
propositions; for it makes the other part; 
the less. 
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' It is strange how loug some men will lie in wait 
to speak somewhat they desire to say ; and how 
ftur abo«t.they will fefoh, and how many other 
matters they ^11 beat over to come near it : it is 
a'thing- of great patience, but yet of much use. 

A sodden, bold, and nnexpected question dotfli 
laan^ times ^surprise a man, and lay him open. 
Ltke to him, that, having changed his name, and 
walking in Paul's, another suddenly came behind 
iAm and called him by his true name, whereat 
tiraightways he looked back. 
- Bat these small wares and petty points of cwa^ 
ning are infinite, and it were a good deed to make 
a list of them ; for that nothing doth more haft in 
a state than that conning men pass for wisei. 
. Bat certainly Some there are that know the 
rMorts and fells of business, that cannot sink into 
the main df it ; like a house (hat hath convenient 
fltairs and entries, but never a fair roo^l : there- 
fore you shall see themi find out pretty looses in 
the ooticlnsion, but are no ways able to examine 
or debate matters : and yet commonly they take 
advantage of their inability, and would be ^hoaght 
wits of direction. Soipe build rather upon the 
abusing of others, and (as we now say) patting 
tricks upon them, than upon the soundness of thdr 
own proceedings : but Solomon saith, ** Prudens 
advertit ad gressus suos : stidtus divertit ad ddos.** 

XXIT. OF WISDOM FOR A MAN'S SELF. 

An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a 
ihrewd thing in an orchard or garden ; and certainly 
that are great lovers of themselves waste the 
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pul)lic. Dmde with reason between self-lov 
ij^ Hociety; and be fM> true to tfayaelf, as tho« fe 

£Bd8e to others, especially to thy king and em 

ll'j It is a poor centre of 9, man's actions, himsel 

v-^ ' is right earth ;' for that only stands ibst npo 

own centre;' wliereas all things that have ai 
mth the heavens, move npon the centre of anc 
which they l)enefit. The reftcrring of all to a i 
self, is more tolerable in a sovereign prince, be 
themselves are not only themselves, bnt their 
and evil is at the peril of the public fortune : 1 
i^ a desperate evil in a servant to a prinoej 

fi I citizen in a republic; for whatsoever aIMn 

such a man's hands^ he crooketh them to his 
ends, which must needs be often eeoenCric, t 
ends of his master or state : therefoFe let prl 

u,y:,, or states, choose such servants as hare aol 

vK mark; except they mean their service shOu 

made but the accessary. That which maket 

'*',-*'\t^ effect more pernicious is, that all proportion is 

it were disproportion enough for the servant's 
, to lie preferred before the master's ; but yet i 
greater extreme, when a little good of the u 
shall carry things against the great good of the 
ter's : and yet that is the case of bad officers, 
surers, ambassadors, generals, and other fiUis 
corrupt servants ; which set a bias upon their 

,j |.' of their own petty ends and envies, to the 

'- throw of their master's great and important ai 

lit.,;! . and, for the most part,4he good such servan 

ceire is after the model of their own fortune 
the hurt they sell for that good is after the 1 
of thdr master's fortune : and certainly it is tl 
ture of extreme self-lovers, as they will set u' 
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on ftre, and It were but to roast their eggs ; aad yet 
tbese men many times hold credit with their mas- 
ters, because their study is but to please them, and 
profit themselves \ and for either respect they will 
abandon the good of their affairs. 

Wisdom for a maA's self is, in many branches 
thereof^ a depraved thing : it is the wisdom of rat8> 
that will be sure to leave a house sometime befove 
it fall : it is the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out 
the badger, who digged and made room for htm : it 
is th^ wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears when 
they would devour. But that which is specially to 
be noted is, that those which (as Cicero says of 
Pompey) are, '* sui amantes, sine rivaU," are many 
times unfortunate ; and whereas they have all their 
time sacrificed to themselves, they become in the 
end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of for- 
tune, whose wings they thought by thwr self- wisdom 
to have pinioned. 

XXV. OF INNOVATIONS. 

As the births of living creatures at first are ill- 
shapen, so are all innovations, which are the births 
of time ) yet notwithstanding, as those that first 
bring hcmoar into their &mily are commonly moire 
worthy than most that succeed, so the first prece- 
dent (if it be good) is seldom attained by imitation ; 
for iU to man's nature as it stands perverted, hath 
a natural motion strongest in continuance; but 
good, as a forced motion, strongest at first. Surely 
every me<ticine is an iimovation, and he that wiU 
not apply new remedies must expect new evils ; lor 
time is the greatest innovator ; and if time of course 
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alter thlogs to the worse, and witnlom and oomud ^ 
shall not alter them to the better, what shall be the '■ 
end ? It is true, that what is settled by cnstom, 
though it be not good, yet at least h la. fit ; and 
those things which have long gone togethery are, 
as it were, confederate within themselves ; wbereas 
new things piece not so well ; but, though they hd|» 
by their utility, yet they trouble by thrir inooo- 
formity : besides, they are like strangers, more ad- 
mired, and less favoured. All this ia true, if tinie 
stood still ; which, contrarywise, moveth so Tomid, 
that a froward retention of custom is as turfonlent a 
thing as an innovation ; and they that reverence toe 
much old times, are but a scorn to the new. It 
were good, therefore, that men, in their UuMnn- 
tions, , would follow the example of time itsdf, 
wluch indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly, and 
by degrees scarce to be perceived ; for otherwiae, 
whatsoever is new is unlooked for; and ever it 
mends some, and pairs others; and he that is 
holpeu takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time ; 
and he that is hurt for a wrong, and imputeth it to 
the author. It is good also not to try experiments 
in states, except the necessity be urgent, or the 
utility evident ; and well to beware that it be tint 
reformation that draweth on the change, and not 
the desire of change that pretendeth the reforma- 
tion : and lastly, that the novelty, though it be not 
rejected, yet be held for a suspect; and, as the. 
Scripture saith, <' That we make a stand upon the 
ancient way, and then look about us, and discoiver 
what is the straight and right way, and bo to walk 
in it." 
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Afpected dispatch is ^ne of the most dangerous 
things to business that can be : it is like that which 
the physicians call predigestion-, or hasty digestion ; 
which is sore to fill the body full of crudities, and 
secret seeds of diseases : therefore measure not dis- 
patch by the time of sitting, but by the advancement 
of the business: and as, in races, it is not the large 
stride, or high lift, that makes the speed ; so, in 
fattsiness, the keeping close to the matter, and not 
taking ci it too much at once, procureth dispatch; 
It is the care of some only to come off speedily for 
the time, or to contrive some fedse periods of bu- 
siness, because they may seem men of dispatch : 
but it is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, an- 
other by cutting off; and business so handled at 
several sittings, or meetings, goeth commonly back- 
ward and forward in an unsteady manner. I knew 
a wise man, that had It for a by^word, wheirhe saw 
men hasten to a conclusion, *' Stay a little, that 
we may make an end the sooner.'* 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich thing ; 
for time is the measure of business, as mmiey^is of 
wares ; and business is bought at a dear hand where 
there is small dispatch. The Spartans and Spaniards ' 
have been noted to be of small dispatch : *' Mi venga 
la muerte de Spagna;" — ''Let my death come 
from Spain," for then it will be sure to be long in 
coining. 

Give good hearing to those that give the first ib^- 
formation in business, and rather direct them in the 
beginning, than interrupt them in the continuance 
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of their speeches ; for he that is pat oat of his own 
order will go forvfard and badkward, and he more 
tedioos while he waits upon his memory, than he 
conld have been if lie had gone on in his own cum ; 
bat sometimes it is seen that the moderator is more 
trouldesome than tlie actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time | hnt there 
is no sach gain of time as to iterate often ihe stalt 
of the question ; for it chaneth away many a frivo- 
loos speech as it is coming £orth« -.Loiig and culoM 
speeches are as fit for dispatch, aa a roliCy or au» 
tie, with a long tndn, is for a race. Prefiioeay and 
passages, and excasations, and other speeches of 
reference to the person,. are great wastes of time; 
and though they seem to proceed of modesty^ thij 
are bravery. Yet beware of lieing too material when 
there is any impediment, or olwtractiony in men's 
wills; for preoccupation of mind ever reqniretli' 
prefiice of speech, lilce a fomentation to make the 
unguent enter. 

Above all things, order, and 'distribotioBy and 
singling out of parts, is the life of dispatch; so as 
the distribution be not too subtile : for he that do^ 
not divide will never enter well into bn^neia ; and 
he that diiddeth too much will never dome o«t of it 
cleariy. To choose time is to save time ; and aa 
unseasonable motion is but beating the idr. I'bife 
be three parts of business, the preparation ; the der 
bate, or examination ; and the perfection ; wheit> 
of, if you look for dispatch, let the middle only be 
the work of many, and the first and last the woik 
of few. The proceeding upon somewhat ooneelved 
in writing doth for the most part fedUtate dl»* 
patch : for though it should be wholly rejected, yet 
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that negative is more pregnaut- o^ directioD tkaa 
an indefiQite, as ashes aiie more geflei*ative than 
dust. 

XXVU. OF SEEMING WISE. 

It hath been an opinion, that the French are wiser 
than they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than 
they are ; hut howsoever it be between nations, cerv 
tainly it is so between man and man ; for, as the 
apostle saith of godliness, *' Having a shew of god* 
liness, but denying the power thereof;" so cer- 
tainly there are in points of wisdom and sufficiency, 
that do nothing or little very solemnly : ** magno 
conatu nugas." It is a ridiculous thing, and fit fow 
a satire to persons of judgment, to see wha^ shiftn 
these formalists have, and what prospectives to 
make superficies to seem body that hath depth and 
bulk. Some are so close and reserved, as they will 
not shew their wares but by a dark light, and seem 
always to keep back somewhat; and when they 
know within themiselves they speak of that they do 
not well know, would nevertheless seem to others 
to know of that which they may not well speak. 
Some help themselves with countenance and ges- 
ture, and are wise by signs ; as Cicerosaith of Piso, 
that when he answered him he fetched one of his 
brows up to his forehead, and bent the other down 
to his chin ; *' respondes, altero ad frontem sublato, 
altero ad mentum depresso supercilio, crudelitatem 
'tttii non placere." Some think to bear it by speak* 
ing a great word, and being peremptory ; and go 
OB, and take by admittance that which they cannot 
aake good. Some, wiiatseever is- beyond their 
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onld have any character at all of the diving db^ 
re, except it proceed, not oiit of a pleasure in m>- 
ade, bat out of a lore and desire to sequester a 
m's sdf for a higher conversation: such as' is 
ind to hare heeu falsely and feignedly in some of 
r heathens ; as Epimenides, the Candian ; Numa, 
e Roman ; Empedocles, the Sicilian ; and Apol- 
liBt of Tyana ; and truly and really in divers of 
e andent hermits and holy fathers of the church. 
il tittle do men perceive what solitude is, and how 
* it extendeth ; for a crowd is not company, and 
968 are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a 
tkling cymbal where there is no love. The Latin 
age meeteth with it a little : '* magna civitas, 
igna solitudo ;" because in a great town friends 
i scattered, so that there is not that fellowship, 
*the most part, which is in less neighbouriioods : 
I we may go farther, and affirm most truly, that 
is -a mere and miserable solitude to want true 
endj, without which the world is but a wilder-- 
IS ; and even in this scene also of solitude, who- 
!ver in the frame of his nature and affections is 
fit for friendship, he taketh it of the beast, and ' 
t from humanity. ' 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and dis* 
arge of the fulness of the heart, which passions of 
kinds do cause and induce. We know diseases 
ttoppings and suffocations are the most daoger- 
I in the body; and it is not much otherwise in 
B mind ; yon may take sarza to open the liver, 
id to open the spleen, flower of sulphur for th^ 
igB, castoreuiu for the brain; but no receipt 
eneth the heart but a true friend, to whom yon 
ly impart griefs, joys, fears, hopeSf snspidm. 
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r(wmif!li^ and wliauoever lieth upon tlN 
opprew it, ill a kind of civil shrift or ooni 
It is a strange thing tg ohserre how li 
great kings and monarchs do set apon tl 
friendship whereof we speak : sogreatyai 

! '^ cliase it many times at the hazard of 

i safety and greatness : for princes, in r^ 

dirtanoe of their fortone from that of the 
and servants, cannot gather this fruit, i 
make themselves capable thereoQ they i 
persons to be as it were companions, a 
equals to themselves, which many times 
inoonvemence. The modern langnages 
sodi persons the name of favourites, or 
as if it were matter of grace, or convent 

I i i^ the Bbman name attaineth the true use 

thereof, naming them ** partidpes curam 
is that which tieth the knot : and we i 
that this hath been done, not by weak 
sionate princes only^ but by the wisest 

f^.^' politic that ever reigned, who have < 

Joined to themselves some of their' servai 
both themselves have <;^ed friends, an 
others likewise to call them in the sam 
uung the word whkh is received betwe 
men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Ron 
Pompey (after sumamed the Great) to tb 
I that Ppmpey vaunted himself for Syl 

match ; for when he had carried the com 
I a friend of his, against the pursuit of SyUs 

SyUa did a little resent thereat, and bega 
great, Pompey turned upon him again, an 
bade him be quiet ; for that more men a 
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sun rising than the son setting. With Jnliuff Cssar, 
Derimus Bnitas had obtained that interest, as he 
set ham down in his testament for heir in remin- 
der after his nephew ; and this was the man that 
had power with him to draw him forth to his death ; 
for when Ceesar would have discharged the senate, 
in regard of some ill presages, and specially a dream 
of Calpumia, this man lifted him gently by the arm 
out of his chair, telling him he hoped he wonld not 
dismiss the senate till his wife had dreamed a bet- 
ter dream ; and it seemed his favour was so great, 
as Antonins, in a letter, which is recited verbatim 
in one of Cicero's Philippics, called him '* venefioa,** 
-^** witch ;" as if he had enchanted Caesar. Aiigts- 
tns raised Agrippa (though of mean birth) to that 
h^ght, as, when he consulted with Maeeenas about 
the marriage of his daughter Julia, Maecenas took 
the fiberty to tell him, that he must either marry 
his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life : 
there was no third way, he had made him so great. 
With Tiberius Caesar, Sejanus had ascended to that 
height as they two were termed and reckoned as a 
pair of friends. Tiberius, in a letter to him, saith, 
" haec pro amicitift nostrft non occukari ;" and the 
wh(^ senate dedicated an altar to Friendship, as to 
a goddess, in respect oi the great deamess of fHend- 
skip between them two. The like, or more, was 
between Septimus Severus and Plautianus ; for he 
forced his eldest son to marry the daughter of 
nntiaDiM, and would often midntain Plautianus 
ia 'Mag aflh>nts to his son : and did write also, in 
aletter to the senate, by these words : ** I lore the 
OHUi to well, as I wish he may over-KTe me.** Now, 
if .These priooes had been as a Trs^^ or a Marcus 
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Aarditts, a muk might have thought that th!hU 
proceed^ of an abandant goodneaa of natotv/ tk 
being men so wise, of Mich strength and sererity of 
mind, and so extreme lovers of themaelves, is lU " . 
these were, it provetb, most plainly, that they foond / 
their own felicity (though as great as erer bap- ^ ' 
pened to mortal men) but as an half i^eoe, eieqit 
they might bare a friend to make it entire; and yet, 
whieh is more, they were princes that had whes, 
sons, nephews ; yet ail these conld not supply the 
comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Cominens obier- 
veth of his first master, dnlce Charles the Hardy, 
namely, that he would communicate his seereli 
with none ; and least of all, those secrets iriiich 
troubled bim most. Whereupon he goeth on, ad 
saitb, that towards his latter time that dosenea 
did impair and a little perish his nnder8tandln|> 
Surely Comineus might have made the same Jvdg- 
ment also, if it had pleased him, of his second 
master, Louis the Eleventh, whose closeness WM 
indeed his tormentor. The parable of Pythagom 
is dark, but true, *' Cor ne ^to," — " eat not the 
heart." Certainly, if a man would give it a hud 
phrase, those that want friends to open themseho 
unto are cannibals of their own hearts : but ooe 
thing is most admirable (wherewith I 'will coa- 
dude this first fruit of friendship,) which Is, fhil 
this communicating of a man's self to his friead 
works two contrary effects, for it redonbleth jofl, 
and cutteth griefis in halfs ; for there is no man Ihtf 
imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth tb 
more ; and no man that imparteth his griefii to Ui 
friend, but he grieveth the less. So that it Ifyb 
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of operation upon a man's mind of like vir- 
the alcbymists use to attribute to their stone 
u's body, that it worlteth all contrary effects, 
ill to the good and benefit of nature : but yet, 
Bt praying in ^d of alcbymists, there is a 
est image of this in the ordinary course of na- 
for, in bodies, union strengtheneth and che- 
h any natural action ; and, on the other side, 
sneth and dulleth any violent impression ; and 
10 is it of minds. 

I second fruit of friendship is healthful and 
Aga for the understanding, as the first is for 
fections ; for friendship malceth indeed a fair 
i the affections from storm and tempests, but 
keth daylight in the understanding, 'out of 
ess and confusion of thoughts : neither is this 
understood only of fsdthful counsel, which a 
eceiveth from his friend ; but before you come 
it, certain it is, that whosoever hath his mind 
It with many thoughts, his wits and under- 
ing do clarify and break up, in the communi- 
; and discoursing with another ; he tosseth his 
hts more easily ; he marshalleth them more 
ly ; he seeth how they look When they are 
i into words ; finally, he waxeth wiser than 
'if; ai^d that more by an hojur's discourse than 
lay's meditation. It was well said by Themi- 
t to the king of Persia, ** That speech was 
ioth of Arras, opened and put abroad ; where- 
e imagery doth appear in figure ; whereas in 
hts they lie but as in packs," Neither is this 
1 fruit of friendship, in opening the under- 
log, restrained only to such friends as are able 
B a man counsel, (they indeed are best), bot 
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even without that a man learneth of Uin8elf,and 
bringeth his own thoughts to light, and whetteth 
his wits as agahnt a stone, which itself cnti not 
lu a word, a man were l>ett^ rdate himself to a 
statue or picture, than to suffer his thoughts to pan 
in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fmlt of friendship 
complete, that other point which Heth more opei, 
and falleth within vulgar observatioo: wbldi is 
fiftithfui counsel from a fri^d. Heracfitns sdth 
well in one of his enigmas, '* Dry light is ever the 
best," and certain it is, that the light that a mm 
reoeireth bj counsel from another, is drie? wd 
purer than tliat which cometh from his own UDdei* 
standing and judgment ; which Is ever inlosedlDd 
drenched in his affections and. customs. So as theve 
is as much difference between the covinsel that t 
friend giveth, and that a man giveth himself m 
there is between the counsel of a friend and of a 
flatterer ; for there is no such flatterer as is a mA 
self, and there is no such remedy against flattery of 
a man's self as the liberty of a friend. Goanid It 
Off two sorts ; the one concerning manners, the 
other concerning business : for the first, the bert 
preservative to iieep the mind in health is the fiUth- 
ful admonition of a friend. The calling of a mao'f 
self to a strict account, is a medicine sonednMS too 
piercing and corrosive ; reading good books of iM** 
rality is a little flat and dead ; observing our fiuilttli 
others is sometimes improper for our case ; b«t thv 
best receipt (best I say to work and best to take) If 
€he admonition of a friend. It is a strange tlflng It 
behold what gross errors and extreme absurAtkt 
flumy (especially of the greater sort) do ooiamK fi0 
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iront of a friend to tell tbem of them, to the great 
damage both of their fame aud fortone : for, as St. 
fames saith, they are as men *' that look sometimes 
ioto a glass, and presently forget their own shape 
and filivour :*' as for business, a man may thinlc, if 
he will, that two eyes see no more than one ; or, 
that a gamester seeth always more than a looker- 
OQ ; or, that a man in anger is as wise as he that 
bath sjud OFer the four and twenty letters ; or, that 
a mosket may be shot off as well upon the arm as 
apon a rest ; and such other fond and high imagi* 
■ations, to think himself all in all : but when all ii 
done, the help of good counsel is that whi<;h setteth 
boslness straight ; aud if any man think that he will 
ti^e counsel, but it shall be by pieces ; asking 
eaimsel in one business of one man, and in another 
Imain^ss of another roan ; it is as well, (that is to 
lay, better, perhaps, than if he asked none at all), 
hut be runneth two dangers ; one, that he shall not 
be fiilthfuUy counselled ; for it is a rare thing, ex- 
pept it be from a perfect and entire fiiend, to have 
fiovnsel given, but such as shall be bowed and 
crooked to some ends which he hath that giveth it : 
the other, that he shall have couisel given, hurtful 
md. vnsafe, (though with good meaning), and 
miSBed partly of mischief, aud partly of remedy ; 
Qien as if you would call a physician, Uiat is thooght 
good for the cure of the disease you oomplain of, 
but is miacquainted with your body ; and, therefore, 
may' put you in a way for present cure, but over- 
thfoweth your health in some other kind, and so 
cue the disease, and kill the patient : but a friend, 
that 18 wholly acquainted with a man's estate, will 
beware^ by farthering any present basiness, bow 
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he dashcth upon other iDConvenietice ; and, there- 
fore, rest not upon scattered counsels; for they 
will rather distract and mislead, than settle and 
direct. 

After these two nohle fruits of friendship, (peace 
in the affections, and support of the- judgment), 
followeth the last fruit, which is, like the pomegra- 
nate, full of many kernels ; I mean, aid and bear- 
ing a part in all actions and occasions. Here the 
best way to represent to life the manifold use of 
friendship, is to cast and see how many things there 
are whidh a man cannot do himself; and then it 
will appear that it was a sparing speech of the an- 
dents, to say, ** that a friend is another himself; 
for that a friend is far more than himself." Men 
have their time, and die many times in desire of 
some things which they principally take to heart ; 
the bestowing of a child, the finishing of a work, or 
the like. If a man have a true friend, he may rest 
almost secure that the care of those things will con- 
tinue after him ; so that a man hath, as it were, 
two lives in his desires. A man hath a body, and 
that body is confined to a place ; but where friend- 
ship is, all offices of life are, as it were, granted 
to him and his deputy ; for he may exercise them 
by his friend. How many things are there which a 
man caimot, with any face, or comeliness, say or do 
himself ? A man can scarce iUIege his own merits 
with modesty, much less extol them ; a man cannot 
sometimes brook to supplicate, or bes:, and a number 
of the like t but all these things arc graceful in a 
friend's mouth, which are blushing in a man's own. 
So again, a man's person hath many proper reladoBi 
which be cannot put off. A man cannot spetk to 
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his SOD but as a father; to his wife but as a hus- 
band ; to his enemy but upon terms : whereas a 
friend may speak as the case requires, and not as it 
sorteth with the person : but to enumerate these 
things were endless ; 1 have given the rule, where a 
man cannot fitly play his own part ; if he hate not 
a friend he may quit the stage. 

XXIX. OF EXPENSE. 

Riches are for spending, and spending for honour 
and good actions; therefore extraordinary- expense 
must be limited by the worth of the occasion ; for" 
voluntary undoing may be as well for a man's coun- 
try as for the kingdom of heaven ; but ordinary ex- 
pense ought to be limited by a man*s estate, and 
governed with such regard, as it be within his com- 
pass ; and not subject to "deceit and abuse of ser- 
vants ; and ordered to the best shew, that the bills 
may be less than the estimation abroad.- Certainly, 
if a man will keep but of even hand, his ordinary 
expenses ought to be but to the half of his receipts ; 
and if he think to wax rich, but to the third part. 
It is no baseness for the greatest to descend and 
look into their own estate. Some forbear it, not 
upon negligence tilone, but doubting to bring them- 
selves into melancholy, in respect they shall find it 
broken : but wounds cannot be cured without 
searching. He that cannot look into his own estate 
at all, had need both choose well those whopi he 
employeth, and change them often ; for new are 
more timorous and less subtle. He that can look 
info his estate but seldom, it behoveth him to tarn 
aU to certainties. A man had need, if he be plen- 
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tlftil in some kind of expense » to be as saving ] 
in some other : as if he be plentiful in diet, I 
saving in apparel ; if he be plentiful in the ha 
be saving in the stsAle, and the like s for he tl 
plentiful in expenses of all kin^, will hard 
preserved from decay. In clearing of a 8 
estate, he may as well hurt himself in beio| 
sudden; as in letting it run on too long ; for 1 
selling is commonly as disadvantageable as inti 
Besides, he that clears at once will relapse 
finding himself out of straits, he will revert t 
customs : but he that dcareth by degrees indi 
a habit of frugality, and gaineth as well upoi 
mind as upon his estate. Certainly, who h 
state to repair, may not despise small things ; 
commonly, it is less dishonourable to abridge 
charges than to stoop to petty gettings. A 
ought warily to begin charges, which once I 
will continue : but in matters that return n 
may be more magnificent. 

XXX. OF THE TRUE GREATNESS OF KINCU 

AND ESTATES. 

The speech of Themistocles, the Athenian, t 
was haughty and arrogant, in taking so mm 
himself, had been a grave and wise observ 
and censure, applied at large to others. De 
aft a feast to touch a lute, he said, ** He cooli 
fiddle, but yet he could make a small town a | 
cLty," These words (holpen a little with a n 
pbor) may express two differing abilities in t 
that deal in business of estate ; for, if a true 
vey be taken of counsellors and statesmen, I 
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may be found (though rarely) those which can 
make a small state great, and yet cannot fiddle : as^ 
00 the other side, there will be found a great many 
that can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are so far 
from being able to make a small state great^ m 
iheir gift lieth the other way; to bring a great 
and flourishing estate to ruin and decay ; and, cer- 
tainly, those degenerate arts and shifts, whereby 
many counsellors and governors gain both favbur 
with their masters, and estimation with the vulgar, 
deserve no better name than fiddling ; being things 
^her pleasing for the time, and graceful to them- 
velves only, than tending to the weal and ad*^ 
vancement of the state which they serve. There 
are also (no doubt) counsellors and governors which 
may be held sufficient, ** negotiis pares," able to 
manage affairs, and to keep them from precipices 
and manifest inconveniences ; which, nevertheless, 
are far from the ability to nuse and amplify an 
estate in power, means, and fortune : but be the 
workmen what they may be, let us speak of the 
work; that is, the troe greatness of kingdoms and 
estates, and the means thereof. An argument fit 
for great and mighty princes to have in their hand ; 
10 the end, that neither by over-measuring their 
forces, they lose themselves in vsun enterprises; 
nor, on the other side, by undervaluing them, they 
descend to fearful and pusillanimous connsels. 
' The greatness of an estate, in bulk and territory, 
doth fall under measure ; and the greatness of 
finances and revenue doth faU under computation. 
The population may appear by musters ; and the 
number and greatness of cities and towns by cards 
and maps ; but yet there is not any thing, amongst 
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civil sllblni, more subject 10 e 
nlDRtloa and irut judpuent ci 
■od forces of an csiatc. The kioftdoi 
la coiii[)ared, oot la aitj great kernel, oi 
a grain of mnsiard-seed i which ia one 
grairu, bnl hath in it a propertT ^"^ * 
to get np and spread. So are there su 
teniiorf, and yet cot apt to enlai^ or 
and some Ihat have but a small dimenai 
and yet are apt to be the fbnndation of 

Walled toimg, stored arsenals ani 
goodly races of liorae, chariots of war 
ordnance, artillery, and thp like ; all tl 
abeep in a lion's skin, except the breed 
■itiOQ of the people be stout and wai 
nnmber (ttoclf) in armies importcth 
where the people arc of weak courage ; 
git saith, " tt Bcrar troubles the woli 
the sheep be." The army of the Per 
plainn of Arbela, was such a vast sea ( 
It did somewhat astonish the command 
ander'a army, who came to him, th< 
wished him to set upon thou by Digl 
answered, " he would not pilfer the vii 
the defeat was easy. When 'Hgranea, 
niao, being encamped upon a hill wli 
dred thousand men, diacoFcred the' a 
Romans, beini; not above fourteen thuus 
ing towards liini, be made himDelf me 
and said, " Voudi'r men are too n 
ambusage, and loo few for » fight :' 
the iDD set, he fonnd ilieni cmiw to g 
chace with infinite slauglitrr. Muny 
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aiQples of the great odds betweefi number aud cou- 
rage : so that a man may truly make, a judgment, 
that the. principal point of greatness, in any state. 
Is to have a race of military men. Neither is mo» 
jiey the sinews of war (as it is trivially said), where 
the sinews of men's arms in base and effeminate 
|»eople are failing ; for Solon said well to Croesus 
(when in ostentation - he shewed him his gold), 
.*^ Sir, if any other come that hath better iron than 
you, he will be master of all this gold/' There- 
fore, let any prince, or state, think soberly of his 
.forces, except his militia of natives be of good and 
.vi^ant soldiers ; and let princes, on the other side, 
.that have subjects of martial disposition,, know 
.their own strength, unless they be othenvise want- 
.ing unto themselves. As for mercenary forces 
.(which is the help in this case), all examples show 
that, whatsoever estate, or prince, doth rest upon 
.them, he may spread his feathers for a time, but 
he will mew them soon after. 
! The blessing of Judas and Issachar will never 
meet; that the. same people, or nation, should be 
:bOth the lion's whelp, and the ass between bur- 
;dens: neither will it be, that a people overlaid 
.with taxes should ever become valiant and mar- 
tiaL It is true, that taxes, levied by consent of 
Ihe estate, do abate men's courage less ; as it hath 
keen seen notably in the. exercises of the *Low 
Couiitries ; and, in some degree, in the subsidies 
of England; for, you must note, that we speak 
DOW of the heart, and not of th& purse ; so that, 
although the same tribute and.tax, laid by consent 
or by imposing, be all one to the purse, yet it works 
diversely upon the courage. So that you may con- 
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dvde, that no people overcharged with tribvte h 
fit for empire. 

Let states, that idm at greatnetay take heed how 
their nobility and gentlemeu do maltiplj too fitft; 
for that maketh the common snbt^ groir to be a 
peasant and base s^'ain, driven out of heart, la^ 
In effect, but a gentleman's labourer. Even m 
you may see in coppice woods ; if yoa leave ytm 
straddles too thick, yon shall never have den 
underwood, but shrubs and -bushes. So in ecn^ 
tries, if the gentlemen be too many, the commoM 
will be base ; and you will bring It to that, thil 
not the hundredth poll will be lit for an helmet; 
especially as to the infantry, which is the nerve ai 
an army; and so there will be great popnlatlOB 
and little strength. This which I speak of hath 
been no where better seen than by comparing at 
England and France; whereof England, thoa|^ 
Hi less in territory and population, hath been (iM' 
▼ertheless) an overmatch; in regard the middk 
people of England make good soldiers, which the 
peasants of France do not : and herein the device 
of king Henry the Seventh (whereof I have spokeft 
largely in the history of his life) was profound ud 
admirable; in making farms and houses of hw- 
baudry of a standard; that is, maintained with 
such a proportion of land unto them as may breei 
a subject to live in convenient plenty, and no wenSk 
condition ; and to keep the plough In the handi 
of the owners, and not mere hirelings ; and thos 
indeed you shall attain to Virgil's character, wldrii 
he gives to ancient Italy : 



ff 



Tom potant arinU atiiu« ubera gMMs.* 
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Neither is that statie (which, for any thing I 
know, is almost peculiar to Eng^d, and hardly 
10 be fonnd any where else, except it be, perhaps. 
Ml Poland) to be passed over; I mean the state 
of free servants and attendants upon noblemen and 
gentlemen, which are no wajrs inferior unto tbe 
]Comanry for arms ; and therefore, out of all ques- 
tfoo, tbe splendour and magnificence, and great 
Tetinues, the hospitality of noblemen and gentle- 
men n^ved into custom, do much condqoe vnto 
■Brtia] greatness: whereas, contrariwise, the dose 
and reserved living of noblemen and gentlemen 
aMMeth a penury of military forces. 

By all means it is to be procured, that the tnmk 
of Nebuchadnezzar's tree of monardiy be great 
flBOiigh to bear the branches and the boughs ; that 
ii, that the natural subjects of the crown, or stale, 
bear a sufficient proportion to the strange sul^^ects 
tlMt they govern : therefore all states that are 
liberal of naturalization towards strangers are fit 
fir empire : for to think that an handful of people 
ean, with the greatest courage and policy in the 
ippiid, .embrace too large extent of dominion, it 
«ay hold for a time, but it will fail suddenly. Hw 
Spartans were a nice people in point of natmrall- 
latlon ; whereby, while they kept their compass, 
Ikey stood firm ; but when they did spread, ami 
their boughs were become too great for their stem, 
they became a windfall upon the sudden. Never 
sny state was, in this point, so open to recdve 
Unmgcrs into their body as were Xhe Robmhis ; 
therefore it sorted with them accordingly, for they 
grew to the greatest monardiy. Their mamicr 
wu to grant naturalization (wiuch they called '' 'pu 

w 2 
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cifitatis"), and to grant it In the highest de; 
that is, not only '' jus commerciiy ^s connaUi 
hareditatis ;" but also, '* jus sutfragii," and ' 
hoDornm ;" and this not to singular persons ai 
but likewise to whole families ; yea, to cities, 
sometimes to nations. Add to this, their cu 
of plantation of colonies, whereby the Roman ] 
was removed into the soil of other nations ; 
putting both constitutions together, you wiU 
that it was not the Romans that spread upon 
world, but it was the world that spread upon 
Romans ; and that was the -sure way of giWt 
\ have marvelled sometimes at Spain, how 
clasp and contain so large dominions with so 
natural Spaniards : but sure the whole compai 
Spsdp is a very great body of a tree, far above B 
and Sparta at the first ; and, besides, though 
have not had that usage to naturalize liberally 
they have that which is next to it ; that is, to 
ploy, almost indifferently, all nations in thdr 
litia of ordinary soldiers; yea, and sometime 
their highest commands: nay, it seemeth at 
instant, they are sensible of this want of nati 
as by the pragmatical sanction, now published, 
peareth. 

It is certain, that sedentary and within-* 
artS) and delicate manufactures (that require 
ther the finger than the arm), have in their ni 
a contrariety to a military disposition ; and g 
rally all warlike people are a little idle, and 
danger better than travail; neither must the 
too much broken of it, if they shall be prese 
in vigour : therefore it was great advantage in 
ancient states of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and otl 
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tiiat tbey had the use of slaves, which commonly 
clid rid those manufactures ; but that is abolished, 
io greatest part, by the Christian law. That which 
cometh nearest to it is, to leave those arts chiefly to 
strangers (which, for that purpose, are the more 
easily to be received), and to contain the principal 
bulk of the vulgar natives within those three kinds, 
tillers of the ground, fi*ee servants, and handi- 
craftsmen of strong and manly arts ; as smiths^ 
masons, carpenters, &c. not reckoning professed 
soldiers. 

But, above all, for empire and greatness, it im- 
porteth most, that a nation do profess arms as 
their principal 'honour, study, and ooftipation; for 
the things which we- formerly have spoken of are 
bat habilitations towards arms ; and what is habili- 
tation without intention and act ? Romulus, after 
his death (as they report or feign), sent a present 
to the Romans, that above all they should intend 
arms, and then they should prove the greatest em- 
pire of the world. The fabric of the state of Sparta 
was wholly (though not wisely) framed and com- 
posed to that scope and end; the Persians and 
Macedonians had it for a flash ; the Gauls, Gerw 
■lans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others, had it 
for a time : the Turks have it at this day, though 
in great declination. Of Christian Europe they 
that have it are,*in effect, only the Spaniards : but 
it is so plain, that every man profiteth in that he 
most intendeth, that it needeth not to be stood 
upon : it is enough to point at it ; that no nation 
which doth not directly profess arms, may look to 
bave greatness fall into their mouths ; and, on the 
other side, it is a most certain oracle of time, that 
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tho0e states that continue long in that professioB 
(an the Romans and Turks prinripally haie done) 
do ^xniders ; and those that have professed amu 
but for an age have, notwithstanding, commoalr 
attained that greatness in that age which main- 
tained them long after, when their profession and 
exercise of arms hath groun to decay. 

Incident to this point is for a state to have 
those laws or customs which may reach forth onto 
them just occasions (as may he pretended) of war; 
for there is that justice imprinted in the nature of. 
men, that they euter not upon wars (whereof so 
many calamitietf do ensue) , but upon some, at the 
least specious, grounds and quarrels. The Turk 
hath at hand, for cause of war^ the propagation of 
liis law or sect, a quarrel that he may always oon- 
mand. The Romans, though they esteemed the 
extending the limits of their empire to be great 
honour to their generals when it was done, yet they 
never rested upon that alone to begin a war : firsts 
therefore, let nations that pretend to greatness 
have this, tliat they be sensible of wi'ongs, dtfaev 
upon borderers, merchants, or politic ministen; 
and that they sit not too long upon a provocation : 
secondly, let them be pressed and ready to give aids 
and succours to their confederates ; as it ever waa 
with the Romans ; insomuch, as if the coufederatea 
had leagues defensive with divers other states, and, 
upon invasion offered, did implore their aids seve- 
rally, yet the Romans would ever be the foremost, 
and leave it to none other to have the honour. As 
for the wars, which were anciently n^ade on the be- 
half of a kind of party, or tacit conformity of state» 
I do not see how they may be well justified : ■» 
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when the Romans made a war for the liberty of 
Oracia ; or, when the Lacedaemonians and Athc- 
nimns jnade war to set up or pnll down democracies 
and c^garchies : or when wars were made by fo- 
rrigaerS) under the pretence of justice or protec- 
tion, to deliver the subjects of others from tyranny 
and oppression, and the like. Let it sumce, that 
BO estate expect to be great, that is not awake upon 
any jnst occasion of arming. 
• No body can be healthful without exercise, nei- 
tter natural body nor politic ; and, certainly, to a 
kingdom, or estate, a just and honourable war is 
tlw> tme exercise.. A civil war, indeed, is like the 
heat of a fevers but a foragn war is like the heat 
d exemse, and serveth to keep the body in health ; 
for, in a slothful peace, both courages will effe- 
minate, and manners corrupt; but howsoever it 
be for happiness, without idl question for great- 
new, it maketh to be still for the most part \n. 
anas' t and the strength of a veteran army (though 
it be a chargeable business), always on foot, is that 
^dilch commonly giveth the law ; or, at least, the 
zvpntation amongst all neighbour states, as may be 
well seen in Spain ; which hath had, in one part 
or other, a veteran army almost continnally, now 
by the space of six score years. 

To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a 
flMonrcby. Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey 
his preparation against Csesar, saith, *' Consilium 
Pompeii plane Themistocleuui est; putat enim, 
qid mari potitur, eum rerum potiri ;*' and, without 
doobt, Pompey had tired out Csesarj if upon vain 
confidence he had not left that way. We see the 
fPMalefiects of battles by sea : the battle of Actinta 
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decided the empire of the world; the battk oi 
Lepanto arrested the greatness of the Tnk. Then 
be many examples, where sea-fights have beoi final 
to the war : bat this is whefi prinoes, or statei} 
haye set up their rest upon the battles ; bnt drai 
much is certain, that he that commands the sea ii 
at great liberty, and may take as much and as little 
of the war as he mil; whereas those that be 
strongest by laud are many times, nevertheless, hi 
great straits. Surely, at this day, with ns of Eti- 
rope, the vantage of strength at sea (which is one 
of the principal dowries of this kingdom of Qreal 
Britain) is great ; both because most of the king- 
doms of Europe are not merely inland, but girt wltl 
the sea most part of their compass ; and becanac 
the wealth of both Indies seems, in great part, bvl 
an accessary to the command of the seas. 

The wars of later ages seem to be made in the 
dark, in respect to the glory and honour which re- 
flected upon men from the wars in ancient time. 
There be now, for martial encouragement, some 
degrees and orders of chivalry, which, nevertheless, 
are conferred promiscuously upon soldiers and no 
soldiers, and some remembrance perhaps upon thie 
escutcheon, and some hospitals for maimed sol- 
diers, and such like things ; bnt, in ancient times, 
the trophies erected upon the place of the victory; 
the funeral laudatives and monuments for those 
that died in the ware; the crowns and gariandi 
personal ; the style of emperor, which the great 
kings of the world after borrowed ; the trinmpln 
of the generals upon their return ; the great dom(- 
dves and largesses upon the disbanding of the ar- 
mies, were things able to inflame all men's coa- 
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rages ; but, above all, that of the triumph amongst 
the Romans was not pageants, or gaudery, but one 
«f the wisest and noblest institutions that ever was ; 
for it contained three things, honour to the general, 
ricfaes to the treasury out of the spoils, and dona- 
tives to the army : but that honour, perhaps, w^e 
not fit for monarchies ; except it be in the person 
of the monarch himself, or his sous ; as it camB 
to pass in the times of the Roman emperors, 
who did impropriate the actual triumphs to them- 
selves and their sons, for such wars as they did 
achieve in person, and left only for wars achieved 
by subjects some triumphal garments and ensigns 
to the general. 

■ To conclude: no man can by care taking (as 
the Scripture saith), *' add a cubit to his stature,'* 
in ibh little model of a man's body ; but in the 
great fame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is 
IB the power of princes, or estates, to add ampli- 
tnde and greatness to their kingdoms ; for by in- 
troducing such ordinances, constitutions, and cus- 
toms, as we have now touched, they m^j sow great- 
ness to their posterity and succession: but these 
things are commonly not observed, but left to take 
their diiance. 

XXXI. OF REGIMEN OF HEAJ.TH. 

There is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of 
physics a man's own observation, what he finds 
good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the best phy- 
sic to preserve health ; but it is a safer conclusion 
tp say, " This agreeth not well with me, tEerefore 
J will not continue it ;" than this, ** I find no oi- 
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fence of this, therefore I may use it :'* for strengtk 
of natare in youth passcth orer^many ezeeaei 
which are owing a man till his age. Disoemiof the 
coming on of years, and thinlc not to do the mam 
things still ; for age will not be defi^. Bewue of 
sadden change in any great point of diet, andy if 
necessity enforce it, fit the rest to it ; for it is a 
secret both in nature and state, that it is safer to 
change many things than one. Examine thy cw- 
toms of diet, sleep, exercise, apparel, and the IIIbb; 
and try, in any thing thou shalt jndge hnrtfttl, to 
discontinue it by little and little ; but so, as if thn 
dost find any inconrenience by the change, thou 
come back to it again : for it is hard to distingniik 
that which is generally held good and wholesome, 
from that which is good partict^ly, and ftt for 
thine own body. To be free-minded and cheerftiUy 
disposed at hours of meat and sleep, and of exerdss^ 
is one of the best precepts of long lasting. At te 
the passions and studies of the mind, avoid eavj, 
anxious fears, anger, fretting inwards, subtile wid 
knotty inquisitions, Joys and exhilarationa in cs* 
cess, sadness not communicated. Entertiun hopei^ 
mirth rather than joy, variety of delights ndMi 
than surfeit of them; wonder and admiratloe 
and therefore novelties ; studies that fill the min 
with splendid and illustrious objects, as historic 
fables, and contemplations of nature. If yon i 
physic in health altogether, it will be too strao 
for your body when you shall need it ; if you ms 
it too ^miliar, it wiU work no extraordinary ef 
when sickness cometh. I commend rather • 
diet for certain seasons, than frequent use of | 
sic, except it be grown into a costom; for t 
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■Iter the body more, and trouble it less, 
le DO new accident in your body, bat ask 
n of it. In sickness, respect health prind- 

■nd in health, action: for those that |mt 
lodies to endure in health, may, in most sick- 
• which are not very sharp, be cured only with 
id tendering. Celsns could neyer hare spoken 
a physidan, had he not been a wise man 
, when he giveth it for one of the great pre- 
9f health and lasting, that a man do vary and 
uuge contraries ; but with an inclination to 
vee benign extreme : use fasting and full eat- 
It rather full eating; watching and sleep, but 

sleep ; sitting and exercise, but rather exer«> 
nd the like: so shall nature be cherished^ 
t taught masteries. Physicians are some of 
10 pleasing and conformable to the humour 
patient, as they press not the true cure of 
lease ; and some other are so regular in pro»- 
g according to art for the disease, as they 
t not sufficiently the condition of the patient, 
me of a middle temper; or, if it may noC 
od in one man, combine two of either sort; 
rget not to call as well the best acquainted 
'OUT body, as the best reputed of for his fii> 
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!ioifftf amongst thoughts are like bats amongst 
they erer fly by twilight t certainly they are 
epressed, or at the least well guarded v for 
ood the mind, they lose friends, and they 
with business, whereby busineM cannot go 



» 
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on carrently and constantly : they dispoi 
tyranny, husbands to jealonsy, wise mei 
lution and melancholy : they are defects, 
heart, but in the brain ; for they take p] 
stoutest natures : as in the example of 
Seventh of England ; there was not a i 
dons man nor a more stout : and in s 
position they do small hurt ; for commoi 
not admitted but with examination, wl 
be likely or no ? but in fearful natures 
ground too fast. There is nothing ma 
suspect much, more than to know li 
therefore, men should remedy suspicii 
curing to know more, and not to keep t 
cions in smother. What would men hav 
think those they employ and deal with ] 
do they not think they will have theii 
and be truer to themselves than to the 
fore there is no better way to moderate* 
i } .than to account upon such suspicions a 

}| t yet to bridle them as false : for so far a 

to make use of suspicions, as to provide 
should be true that he suspects, yet it i 
no hurt. Suspicions that the mlud of iti 
are but buzzes ; but suspicions that are 
\ noorished, and put into men's heads b 

and whisperings of others, have stings. 
the best mean to clear the way in thip 
of suspicion, is frankly to communicate 
the party that he suspects ; for thereby 
sare to know more of the truth of them 
before ; and withal shall make that part 
cnmspect, not to give further cause ol 
but this would no^ be done to meii of ba 
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or they, if they find themselves once suspected, 
?ill never be true. The Italian says, " Sospetto 
icentia fcde ;" as if suspicion did give a passport 
d faith $ but it ought rather ^o kindle it to dis- 
barge itself. 

XXXIll. OF DISCOURSE. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commenda- 
ion of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, 
han of judgment, in discerning what is true; as if 
t were a praise to know what might be said, and 
lot what should be thought. Some have certain 
:ommon places and themes, wherein they are good, 
md want variety; which kind of poverty is for the 
most part tedious, and, when it is once perceived, 
ridiculous. The honourablest part of talk is to give 
the occasion; and again to moderate and pass to 
somewhat else, for then a man leads the dance. It 
is good in discourse, and speech of conversation, to 
rary and intermingle speech of the present occa- 
tkm with arguments, tales with reasons, asking of 
^estions with telling of opinions, and jest with 
earnest : for it is a dull thing to tire, aud as we say 
DOW, to jade any thing too far. As for jest, there 
lie certain things which ought to be privileged from 
li ; namely, religion, matters of state, great per- 
sons, any man's present business of importance, and 
BBy case that deserveth pity; yet there be some 
that think their wits have been asleep, except they 
flart out somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick; 
that is a vein which would be bridled ; 

** .Farce, puer, ftimulif, et fortius utere Icm*.** 
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And, generally, men ought to find the diflfbreaoe 
i>etween saltness and bitterness. Certainly, ht [ 
that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh o^en 
afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid id 
others' memory. - He that questioneth moch shall 
learn much, and content- much ; bnt especially if 
he apply his questions to the skill of the persons 
whom he asketh ; for he shall give them occaidoa 
to please themselves in speaking, and himself shaO 
continually gather knowledge ; but let his quei^ 
tions not be troublesome, for that is fit for a poser; 
and let him be sure to leave other men their tarns 
to speak : nay, if there be any that would relgB 
and take up all the time, let him find means to 
take them off, and bring others on : as mnsidaiii 
use to do with those that dance too long galliards. 
If you dissemble sometimes your knowledge of that 
you are thought to know, you shall be thought, 
another time, to know that yon know not. Speech 
of a man's self ought to be seldom, and well cho- 
. sen. I knew one was wont to say in scorn, " Ht 
must needs be a wise man, he speaks so mach of 
himself :" and there is but one case wherein a an 
may commend himself with good grace, and that It 
in commending virtue in another, especially If It to 
such a virtue whereunto himself pretendeth. Speech 
of touch towards others should be sparingly used; 
4br discourse ought to be as a field, without comlig 
home to any man. I knew two noblemen, of tbs 
west pai't of England, whereof the one was g^vsA 
to scoff, but kept ever royal cheer in his hoase; the 
other would ask of those that had been at the 
other's table, '* Tell truly, was there never a flMt 
or dry blow given?" To which the guest woold 
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ancwer, ** Svch and- such a thing passed." Hit 
lord would say, " I thought he would mar a good 
dhmer." iMscretion of speech is more than e]9- 
^ence $ and to speak agreeably to him with whom 
we deal, is more than to speak in good words, or Sn 
good order. A good continued speech, without a 
good speech of interlocution, shews slowness ; and 
a good reply, or second speech, without a good set* 
tied speech, sheweth shallowness and weakness. 
As we nee in beasts, that those that are weakest 
in the course, are yet nimblest in the turn; as 
it is betwixt the greyhound and the hare. To 
use too many circumstances, ere one come to 
llie matter, is wearisome ; to use none at^aU, is 
Unit. 

XXXIV. OP PLANTATIONS. 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and 

horoical works. When the world was young it be* 

gSft more children ; but now it is old it begetl fewer t 

br I may justly account new plantations to be the 

hildreu of former kingdoms. I like a plantation 

I a pfure soil ; that is, where people are not dis- 

aaled to the end to plant in others ; for else it is 

tlMir an extirpation than a plantation. Planting 

countries is like planting of woods; for yoa 

at make account to lose almost twenty years 

fit, and expect your recompense in the end : for 

principal thing that hath been the destruction 

tost plantations, hath been the base and hasty 

isg of profit in the first years. It is true, 

!y profit is not to be neglected, as far as it may 

with the good of the plantation, but no for- 
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ther. " It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take 
the scum of people and wicked condemned men, to 
be the people with whom you plant ; and tiqt only 
so, but it spoileth the plantation ; for they will 
ever live like rogues, and not fJEiU to work, bat be 
laxy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be 
quickly weary, and then certify over to their ooan- 
try to the discredit of the plantation. The peof^ 
wherewith you plant ought to be gardeners, plouih- 
men, labourers, smiths, carpenters, joiners, fisher- 
men, fowlers, with some few apothecaries,'^urgeoB8i 
cooks, and bakers. In a country of plantatkm, 
first look about what kind of victual the counti? 
yields of itself to hand : as chesnuts, walnuts, piB^ 
apples, olives, dates, plums, cherries, wild honey, 
and the like, and make use of them. Then consi- 
der what victual, or esculent things there are, 
which grow speedily, and within the year ; as pan- 
nips, carrots, turnips, onions, radish, articlHritti 
of Jerusalem, maise, and the like : for wheat, bar- P 
ley, and oats, they ask too much labour ; but with 
pease and beans you may begin, both because they 
ask less labour, and because they serve for nieat tt 
well as for bread; and of rice likewise cometha 
great increase, and it is a kiiid of meat. Above 
all, there ought to be brought store of biscuit, oat- 
meal, flour, meal, and the like, in the begimdngy 
till bread may be had. For beasts or birds, take 
chiefly such as are least subject to diseases, and 
multiply fastest; as swine, goats, cocks, hens, tor- 
keys, geese, house-doves, and the like. The victaal 
in plantations ought to be expended almost as b 
a besieged town; that is, with certain aUowaaoe: 
and let the main part of the ground employed.^ 
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ens or corn, be to a common stock ; and to be 
in, and stored up, and then delivered ont in 
ortion ; besides some spots of ground that any 
cnlar person will manure for his own private 
Consider, lilcewise, what commodities the 
where the plantation is doth naturally yield, 
they may some way help to defray the charge 
,e plantation ; so it be not, as was said, to the 
nely prejudice of the main business, as it hatli 
I with tobacco in Virginia. Wood commonly 
ndeth but too much ; and therefore timber is 
be one. If there be iron ore, and streams 
renpon to set the mills, iron is a brave commo- 
where wood aboundeth. Making of bay-salt, 
e climate be proper for it, would be put in ex- 
mce : growing silk likewise, if any be, is a 
^ commodity: pitch and tai*, where store of 
md pines are, will not fail ; so drugs and sweet 
is, where they are, cannot but yield great 
t; soap-ashes likewise, and other things that 
be thought of; but moil not too much under 
nd, for the hope of mines is very uncertain, 
pseth to make the planters lazy in other tilings, 
^emmcnt, let it be in the hands of one, as- 
d with some counsel ; and let them have com- 
ion to exercise martial laws, with some limi- 
n ; and, above all, let men make that profit of 
^ in the vnldemess, as they have God al\vay8, 
his service before their eyes : let not the go- 
ment of the plantation depend upon too many 
Bcllors aad undertakers in the country thai 
teth, but upon a temperate number; and let 
5 be rather noblemen and gentlemen, than mer- 
U ; for they look ever to the present gain : let 
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there be freedoms from custom, till the plant] 
be of strength ; and not ouly freedom from com 
but freedom to carry their commodities where 
may make their best of them, except there be i 
special cause of caution. Cram not in peopl 
sending too fast company after company ; b« 
ther hearlren how they waste, and send sa| 
proportionably ; but so as the number may Ibe 
in the plantation, and not by surcharge be ii 
n«ry. It hath been a great endangering to 
health of some plantations, that they have 
along the sea and rivers, in marish and unwl 
some grounds : therefore, though you begin t 
to avoid carriage and other like discommod 
yet build still rather upwards from the str 
than along. It concemeth likewise the heall 
the plantation that they have good store of salt 
them, that they may use it in their victuals wl 
shall be necessary. If you plant where savage 
do not ouly entertain them with trifles and Jf 
bnt use them justly and graciously, with sal 
guard nevertheless; and do not win their 
by helping them to invade their enemies, 7 
their defence it is not amiss ; and send ofl c 
over to the country that plants, that they i 
a better condition than their own, and cod 
when they return. When the plantation f 
strength, then it is time to plant with n 
wdl as with men ; that the plantation mt 
into generations, and not be ever pierced fir 
out. Tt is the sinfullest thing in the woi 
sake or destitute a plantation once in for 
for, besides the dishonour, it is the gr 
Uood of many commiserable persons. 
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XXXY. OF RICHES. 

CANNOT call riches better than the baggage of 
irtae ; the Roman word is better, *' impedimenta ;" 
v as the baggage is to sm army, so is riches to 
irtne ; it cannot be spared nor left behind, but it 
indereth the march ; yea, and the care of it sonie- 
unes loseth or disturbeth the victory; of great 
iches there is no real use> except it be in the dis- 
rUration ; the rest is but conceit ; so saith Solo- 
tiODy " Where much is, there are many to con- 
fine it ; and what hath the owner but the sight of 
t.with his eyes?" The personal fruition in any 
ban cannot reach to feel great riches : there is a 
iistody of them ; or a power of dole and donatire 
if. them ; or a fame of them ; but no solid use to 
he owner. Do you not see what feigned prices 
iVe set upon little stones' and rarities ? and what 
fOirkf of ostentation are undertaken, because there 
l^ht seem to be some use of great riches ? But 
iin you will say, they may be of use to buy men 
mt of dangers or troubles; as Solomon saith, 
' B^hes are as a strong hold in the imagination of 
be rich man :** but this is excellently expressed, 
bat it is in imagination, and not always in fact : 
Mr, certainly, great riches have, sold more men than 
bey have bought out. Seek not proud riches, but 
■^ as thou mayest get justly, use soberly, distri* 
Ute cheerfully, and leave contentedly; yet have 
O abstract or friarly contempt of them ; but di- 
dngnish, as Cicero saith well of Rabirius Postumus, 
' in studio rei amplificandae apparebat, non avi- 
itisB praedam, sed instrumentum bonitati quaeri.'* 

G 
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Hearken also to Solomon, and beware of hasty ga- 
thering of riches ; " Qui iestinat ad divitias, noo 
erit insons." The poets feign, that when Plntiu 
(which is riches) is sent from Jupiter, h^ limps, 
and goes slowly; but when he is sent from PhitOi 
he runs, and is swift of foot; meaning, that riches 
gotten by good means and just labour pace slowly ; 
but when they come by the death of others (as by 
the course of inheritance, testaments, and the like), 
they come tumbling upon a man : but it might be 
applied likewise to Pluto, taking him for th/s devil: 
for when riches come from the deril (as by frand 
and oppression, and unjust means), they come upoo 
speed. The ways to enrich are many, and most of 
them foul : parsimony is one of the best, and vet is 
not innocent ; for it withholdeth men from works 
of liberality and charity. The improvement of the 
ground is the most natural obtaining of riches; for 
it is our great mother's blessing, the earth ; but it 
is slow : and yet, where men of great wealth do 
stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth riches exceed- 
ingly. I knew a nobleman of England that bad the 
greatest audits of any man in my time, a great gra- 
zier, a great sheep master, a great timber maB* a 
great collier, a great com master, a great lead man, 
and so of iron, and a number of the like points of 
husbahdr)' ; so as the earth seemed a sea to him in 
respect of the perpetual importation. It was truly 
observed by one, ** That himself came very hardly 
to little riches, and very easily to great riches;" for 
when a man's stock is come to that, that he can 
exifect the prime of markets, and overcome those 
bargains, which for their greatness arc few meil'si 
money, and be partner iu the industries of younger 
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my be cannot but increase mmnly. llie gains 
ordinary trades and Toeations are honesty and 
rtbered by two things, chiefly, by diligence; ai|d 
a good name for good and fair dealing; but the 
ins of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, 
len men shall wsut upon others* necessity ; brcdte 
servapts and instruments to draw, them on ; put 
' others cunningly that would be better chapmen, 
d the like practices, which are crafty and naughty : 
for the chopping of bargains, when a man buys 
1^ to hold, but to sell over agsun, that commonly 
indeth double, both ifpou the seller and upon the 
yer. Sharings do greatly enrich, if the hands 
well chosen that are trusted. Usury is the cer- 
nest means of gain, though one of the wor$t, as 
lit whereby a man doth eat his bread, '* in sudore 
Ltds alieni '^ and besides, doth plough upon Sun- 
ys : but yet certain though it be, it hath flaws ; 
* that the scriveners and brokers do value un- 
and men to serve their own turn. ' The fortune, 
being .the first in an invention, or in a privilege, 
th cause sometimes a wonderful overgrowth in 
hes ; as it was 'with the first sugar man in the 
4iaries : therefore, if a man can play the true 
{idap, to have as well judgment as invention, he 
Vj do great matters, especially if the times be fit : 
that resteth upon gains certain, shall hardly grow 
great riches ; and he that puts all upon adven- 
fes, doth oftentimes break and come to poverty : 
is good, therefore, to guard adventures with cer- 
nties that may uphold losses. Monopolies, and 
omption of wares for re- sale, where they are 
t restrained, are great means to enrich; espe- 
illy if the party have intelligence what things 
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are like to come into request, and so store hinu 

beforehand. Riches gotten by service, though 

l)je of the best rise, yet when they are gotten 

flattery, feeding humours, and other sen^e cod 

taons, they may be placed amongst the worst. 

for fishing for testaments and executojships 

Tacitus saith of Seneca, " testamenta et or 

tamquam indagine capi,") it is yet worse, by b 

much men submit themselves to meaner pe9( 

than in service. Believe not much them t 

seem to despise riches, for they despise them t 

despur of them ; and none worse when they oo 

to them. Be not penny-wise ; riches have wii 

and sometimes they fly away of themselves, soi 

times they must be set flying to bring in m< 

Men leave their riches either to their kindred, 

to the public ; and moderate portions prosper I 

in both. A great estate left to an heir, is as a 1 

to ail the birds of prey round about to seize on h 

if he be not the better established in years ; 

judgment : likewise, glorious gifts and foundati 

are like sacrifices without salt ; and but the paii 

sepulchres of alms, which soon will putrefy 

corrupt inwardly: therefore measure not fi, 

advancements by quantity, but frame them by n 

sure: and defer not charities till death; for,< 

tainly, if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth « 

rather liberal of another man*s than of his own. 

XXXVI. OF PROPHECIES. 

I MEAN not to speak of divine prophecies, no 
heathen oracles, nor of natural predictions; 
only of prophecies that hare been of certain : 
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mory, and from hidden causes. Saith the Pytbo- 
nissa to Saul, ''To-morrow thou and thy sons 
shall be with me." Virgil hath these verses from 
Homer : 

" At domus Mnea cunctis dotninabitur oris, 

£t nati hatorum, et qui nascentur ab illis.'* JEn, ill. 97* 

A prophecy as it seems of the Roman empire. Se- 
neca the tragedian hath these verses : 



-*' Venient annU 



Sscula sens, quibus Oceanus 
Yincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphysque uovos 
Det^atorbes; necsitterris 
Ultima Thule :" 

a prophecy of the discovery of America, The 
daughter of Polycrates dreamed that Jupiter bathed 
her father, and Apollo anointed him ; and it came 
to pass that he was crucified in an open place, 
where the sun made his body run with sweat, and 
the rain washed it. Philip of Macedon dreamed^ 
he sealed up his wife's beUy ; whereby he did eX- 
pound itj that his wife should be barren ; but Ari- 
stander the soothsayer told him his wife was with 
child, because men do not use to seal vessels that 
are empty. A phantom that appeared to M. Bm- 
tus in his tent, said to him, ** Philippis iterum me 
videbis." Tiberius said to Galba, *' Tu qnoque, 
Galba, degustabis imperium." In Vespasian's 
time there went a prophecy in the East, that those 
that should conle forth of Judea, should reign over 
the world ; which though it may be was meant of 
our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian. 
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Uoiultlau dreamed, tlie nii^ht before 
that a golden liead wds growing; ont o 
liu neck ; and indeed the nu-ccsidoii i 
him, for many jreikrg, made goldcu ti 
the SIvlb of EniElaad faid of Henry 
wlieD he was a lad, and gacc him nal 
the lad Chat shall enjoy the crowu t 
Mrive." When I was in France, I liei 
Dr. Peua, that the queeumotlier, nho 
eurioias arts, caused the klug her h 
tivitj to be calculated under a false tis 
a^trolofter gave a judgment, that I: 
hilled in a dad { at which the qn 
thiakiug her husband to be above d 
- ilaeU : but he was slain apon a cour 
HpUnlers of the etaffof Moutgomeryg 
bearer. The tririal prophecy which I 
was a chijd, and qoecn Elizabeth wae 
nf her years, was. 



whereby it was generally conceired, 
princes liad reigned which had the pr 
of that word bempe (which were He 
Marj-, Philip, and Eliiabetli), En 
coioe to atter confusion ; which, than 
is verified in the change of the name ; 
Btyle ie now no more of England be 
liere was also another prophecy befo 
etgbty-elght, which I do not well utid 



" TtieniluU Iw tem upon . 
Between the Baugh and the 
Th> tilnck fleet of Nonis). 
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' Wh^ that is come and gone, 
Ehigland bniM houses of lime and stoned 
For after wars shall you have none." 

It was generally conceited to be meiuit of the 
Spatolsh fleet that came in eighty-eigfat : fur that 
the king of Spam's surname, ^s they say', is Norway. 
The prediction of Regiomontanus, 

*' OetQgesimus octavus mirabilis annus," 

was thought likewise accomplished iu the sending 
of that great fleet, being the greatest in strength, 
though not in number, of all that ever swam upon 
the sea. As for Cleon's dream, I think it was a 
jest ; it was, that he was devoured of a long dra- 
fpin ; and it was expounded of a maker of sausages, 
^at troubled him exceedingly. There are numbers 
df the like kind : especially if you inchide dreams, 
and predictions of astrology $ but I have set down 
tliese few only of certain credit^ for example. My 
judgment is, that they ought ali to be despised, 
and ought to serve but for winter talk by the fire- 
mde : though when I say despised^ I mean it as for 
belief ^ for otherwise, the spreading or publishing 
of them is in 410 sort to be despised, for they have 
done much mischief ; and I see many severe laws 
made to suppress them. That that hath given them 
grace, and somie credit, consisteth in three things.. 
First, that men mark when they hit^ tod never 
mark when they miss ; as they do, generally, also 
of dreams. The second is> that probable conjec- 
tures, or obscure traditions, many times turn them- 
selv^ into prophecies : while the nature of man, 
which coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to 
foretdl that which indeMl they do Imt collect : as 
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Uiat of Seneca's verae j for Bo macb waa tl 
ject 10 demoDKiatioD, that t^e globe of t 
bad great parts beyond the Atlantic, whti 
be probably coDccii'ed not to be all tea : an 
theieto the tradition in Plato's Hmffina, 
AllBDticDE, it mi)iht cncuurage oii« to tiu 
prediction. The thiid and laKt (which is 1 
one), is, that almoEt all of ibem, being h 
nnmbcT, have been impoeturea, aud by 1 
enlty bmns, merely ^coptrlred and felgtH 
the event past. 

XXXVIl. OF ANBITIOK. 

Ambition is like choler, which is an hum 
maketh men acUve, earnest, fiilt of alacr 
stirring, if it be not slopped : but if it be : 
and cannot hai-e its way, it becomelh a d 
tbereby malign and reuonioua ; so amhitio 
if they find the way open for their rising, . 
get forward, they are rather busy than dan 
but if they be checked io their desires, they 
secretly diaconleut, and look npon men ai 
ters with an evil eye. Bud are best pleaai 
things go backward ; which is the worst | 
in a servant of a prince or stale : there! 
good for priocea. If they use ambitious i 
handle it bo, us Ihey be still progressive, 
retrograde, which, becaose it cannot be will 
conrenience, it is good not <o use such na 
aU; foriftheyriseaotwilh Iheif service, t 
take order to make their service fall wit! 
' But since we have said, it were good not 
men of amUtioni oatares, except it be n 
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itfp it is fit we speak in what cases they are of 
«slty. Good commanders in the wars, must 
taken, be thej nerer so ambitions^ for the 
of their service dispenseth with the rest ; and 
ike a soldier without ambition, is to pail oflf- 
ipnrs. There is also great nse of ambitious 
in being screens to princes in matters of dau- 
|Uid envy ; fDr no man will take that part except 
le like a seeled dove, that monnts and moonts, 
mse he cannot see abont him; There is nee 
of ambitious men in pulling down the greatness 
ny subject that overtops ; as Tiberius used Ma- 
in the pulling down of Sejanus. Since, there- 
, they must be used in such cases, there resteth 
leak how they are to be riddled, that they may 
38S dangerous : there is less danger of them if 
' be of mean birth, than if they be noble ; and 
ley be rather harsh of nature, than gracious 
popular : and if they be rather new raised, 
I growing cunning and fortified in their great- 
u it is counted by some a weakness in princes 
Ave favourites ; but it is, of all others, the best 
edy against ambitious great ones; for when 
way of pleasuring and displeasuring lieth by 
favourite, it is impossible any other.should be 
' great Another means to curb them is, to 
ace them by others as proud as they : but then 
« must be some middle counsellors, to keep 
gB steady; for without that ballast the ship will 
too much. At the least, a prince may animate 
inure some meaner persons to be, as it vrere^ 
irges to ambitious men. As ,for the having of 
n obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fearful na- 
si, it may do well; but if they be stovt and 

a2 
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hut tOV* **• 

rttloo* »*'*fr°; it is better 
t^eB«*^»'^i^ daubed. 
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^Tig IS a thing of great state and pleasure. I un- 
derstand it that the song be in quire, placed aloft, 
^aad accompanied with some broken mu^c; ami 
the ditty fitted to the device. Acting in so^g, 
especially in dialogues, hath an extreme good grace^ 
I say acting, not dancing (for that is a mean and 
vulgar thing) ; and the voices of the dialogue would 
be strong and manly, (a bass and a tenor; no 
treble,) and the ditty high and tragical, not nice 
or dainty. Several quires placed One over against 
another, and taking the voice by catches anthem- 
wise, give great pleasure. Turning dances into 
ftgure is a childish curiosity ; and generally let it 
be noted, that those things which I here set down 
are such as do naturally take the sense, and not 
respect petty wondern^ents. It is true, the alte- 
cations of scenes, so it be quietly and vnthout lioise, 
are things of great beauty and pleasure ; for they 
feed and relieve the eye before it be full of the 
aatne object. Let the scenes abound with light, 
especially coloured and varied ; and let the mas- 
quers, or any other that are to come down from 
the scene, have some motions upon the scene itself 
4>efore their coming down; for^it draws the eye 
strangely, and makes it with great pleasure to de- 
sire to see that it cannot perfectly discern. Let 
the songs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings 
orpulings: let the music likewise be sharp and 
loyd, and well placed. The colours that shew best 
by caudle-light are white, carnation, and a kind of 
«ea- water green ; and ouches, or spangs, as they are 
of no great cost, so they are of most glory. As 
for rich embroidery, it is lost and not discerqed. 
Let the suits of the tnasquers be graceful, and such 
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as become the person when the mards are off; not 
after examples of known attires ; Turks, sddien, 
marin^^, and the like. Let antUmasqHes not be 
long ;' they have been oomaionly of fools, satyit, 
baboons, wild men, antics, beasts, spirits, witches, 
Ethiopes, pigmies, tarquets, nymphs, msties. Oh 
pidS) statues moving, and the like. As for an|^ 
it is not comical enongli to put them in auti^ 
masques : and any thing that is hideous, as devUs, 
giants, is, on the other side, as unfit ; bnt ddeily, 
let the -music of them be recreative, and wHhflone 
strange changes. Some sweet odours suddenly 
coming forth, i^dthont any drops fiilling, are^ la 
Huc^ a company as there is steam and heat, tldnip 
of great pleasure and refreshment. Double masques, 
one of men, another of Is^dies, addeth state and va- 
riety ; but all is nothing, except the room be kept 
dean and neat. 

, For justs, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories 
of them are chiefly in the chariots, . wherein the 
challengers make their entry ; especially if they br 
drawn with strange beasts : as lions, bears, camels, 
and the like ; or in the devices of their entrance, 
or in bravery of their liveries, or in the goodly fur- 
niture of their horses and armour. But enough of 
these toys. 

XXXIX. OF NATUR£ IN MEN.' 

Kature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, sel- 
dom extinguished. Force maketh nature more vio- 
lent in the return ; doctrine and disconrse makelh 
'nature less importune ; but custom only doth aMer 
and subdue nature. He that seeketh victory oier 
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his nalore, let him not set. himself too great nor 
too small tasks ; for the first will make him de- 
jected bj often failing, and the second will make 
kim a small proceeder, though by often prevailing : 
and at the first, let him* practise with helps, as 
twimmers do with bladders, or rashes ; but, after 
a time, let him practise with disadvantages, as 
dancers <lo with thick shoes; for it breeds great 
perfection if the practice be harder than the use. 
Where nature Ss mighty, and therefore the victory 
liard, the degrees had need be, first to stay and ar- 
xest nature in time;' like to him that would say 
over the four and twenty letters when he was angry ; 
then to go less in quantity : ^ if one should, in for- 
bearing v/iue, come from drinking healths to a 
4nmght at a meal; and lastly, to discontinue al- 
together : but if a man have the fortitude and re- 
lolution to enfranchise himself at once, that is the 
best: 

<' Optimus ille animi vindex Isdentis pectus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedohiitque semel.** 

Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature 
as a waud, to a contrary extreme, whereby to set it 
right ; understanding it where the contrary extreme 
is no vice. Let not a man force a habit upon him- 
self with a perpetual continuance, but with some 
intermission ; for both the pause reinforceth the 
new onset : and, if a man that is not perfect be 
ever in practice, he shall as well practise his errors 
as his abilities, and induce one habit of both ; and 
there is no means to help this but by seasonable in- 
termission : but let not a man trust his victory over 
his nature too far ; for nature wlU lie buried a great 
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time, and yet revire npon the occasioD, or tempta*> 
tion ; like as it was with iEsop's damsely tanned 
from a cat to a woman, who sat very demordy at 
the board's end till a mouse ran before her : there* 
for», let a man either avoid the occasion altoggether, 
or put himself often to it, that he may be littk 
moved with it. A man's nature is best pero^ved 
in privateness ; for there is no affectation in pai- 
siou ; for that putteth a man out of his precepteyand 
in a .new case or experiment, for there outon 
leaveth him. lliey are happy men whose natarei 
sort with their vocations ; otherwise they may Bay» 
" multum incola fuit anima mea," when they con- 
verse in those things they do not affect. In atiidiesi 
whatsoever a man commandeth upon himaelfy kl 
him set hours for it ; but whatsoever is agreeoUe 
to liis nature, let him take no care for any set timM$ 
for his thoughts will fly to it of themselves, so as 
the spaces of other business or studies will suffice. A 
man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; there- 
fore let hUfi seasonably water the one, and destroy 
the other. 

XL. OF CUSTOM AND EDUCATION. 

Men's thoughts are much according to their in- 
clination ; their discourse and speeches accordiag 
to their learning and infused opinions ; but their 
deeds are after as they have been accustomed : and, 
therefore, as Machiavel well noteth, (though in aa 
ill-favoured instance), there is no trusting to the, 
force of nature, nor to the bravery of words, except 
it be corroborate by custom. His instance it, thai 
for the achieving of a desperate conspiracy, a mta 
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should not rest upou the fierceness of any man's 
nature, or his resolute undertakings ; but take Such 
an one as hath had his hands formerly in blood : 
but Machiavel knew not of a friar Clemcint, nor a 
Ratdllac, nor a Jaureguy, nor a Baltazar Gerard ; 
yet this rule holdeth stiU, that nature, nor the en- 
gagement of words, are not.- so forcible as custom. 
Only superstition is now so well advanced, that men 
of the first blood are as firm as butchers by occu- 
pation ; and votary resolution is made equipollent 
to custom even in matter of blood.- In other things, 
the predoDtuiancy of custom is every where visible, 
insomuch as a man would wonder to hear men pro- 
Cess, protest, engage, give great words, and then do 
jQ«t as they have done before, as if they were dead 
images and engines, moved only by the wheels of 
custom. We see also the reign or tyrannjT of cus- 
tom, what it is. The IndiauH, (I mean the sect of 
their wise men,) lay themselves quietly upou a 
Stack of wood, and so sacrifice themselves by fire : 
nay, the wives strive to be burned with the corpse 
of their husbands. The lads of Sparta, of ancient 
time, were wont to be scourged upon the altar of 
Diana, without so much 9^ squeaking. I remem- 
ber, in the beginning oc queen £lizabcth*s time of 
England, an Irish rebel cond(fmned, put up a peti- 
tion to the deputy that he might be hanged in a 
wyth, and not in a halter, because it had been so 
used with former rebels. There be monks in Rus- 
sia, for penance, that will sit a whole night in a 
vessel of water, till they be engaged with hard ice. 
Many examples may be put of 'the force of custom, 
both upou mind and body : therefore, since custom 
it the principal magistrate of man's life, let men by 
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411 means endeavour to obtain good etutoma. Ger- 
tainly, custom is most perfect when it beginneth in 
young years : this we call education, which is, is 
effect, but an early custom. So we abe, in langnagef * 
the tone is more pliant to all expressions and 
sounds, the joints are more supple to all feats of 
activity and motions in youth, than afterwards; for 
it is true, the late learners cannot so well take «p 
the ply, except it be in some minds that- have not 
suffered themselves to fix, but have kept theaiselvea 
open and prepared to receive continual amend- 
ment, which is exceeding rare : but if the force of 
custom, simple and separate, be great, the fbice of 
custom, copulate and conjoined and coUef^ate, is 
far greater ; for their example teacheth, company 
comfortetb, emulation quickeneth, glory raiseth ; 
i»o as in such places the force of custom is in its a* 
altaUon. Certsduly, the great multiplication of 
virtues upon human nature resteth- upon sodeties 
well ordained and disciplined ; for commonweaitbs 
and good governments do nourish virtue grown, 
but do not much mend the seeds : but the misery 
is, that the most effectual means are now applied to 
the ends least to be desired. 

XLI. OF FORTUNE. 

It cannot be denied but outward accidents conduce 
much to fortune ; favour, opportunity, death of 
others, occasion fitting virtue: but chiefly, the 
mould of a man's fortune is in his own hands: 
*' Faber quisqne fortunse su»," saith the poet ; and 
the most frequent of external causes is, that the 
folly of one man is the fortune of another ; for no 
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•era so suddenly as by others' errors ; 
dIbI serpentem comederit non sit draco.** 
apparent viitues bring forth praise ; bat 
cret and hidden virtues that bring forth 
?rtain deliveries of a man's self, which 
me. The Spanish name, *' disemboltn- 
' expresseth them, when there be not 
restiffness in a man's nature, but that 
of his mind keep way with the wheels 
one ; for so Livy (after he hiid described 
' in these words, ** In illo viro, tantum 
Mis et animi fuit, ut quocumquelocona- 
»rtunam sibi factums videretur,") falleth 
le had *' versatile ingenium :" therefore, 
ok sharply and attentively, he sh^l see 
4* though slie be blind, yet she is not 
The way of fortune is like the ipilky 
sky ; which is a meeting, or knot, of a 
small stars, not seen asunder, but giving « 
ler : so are there a number of little and 
umed virtues, or rather Acuities and cus- 
make men fortunate : the Italians note 
;m, such as a man would little think, 
speak of one that cannot do amiss, they 
in into his other conditions, that he hath 
aatto ;" and, certsunly, there be not two 
late properties, than to have a little of 
id not too much of the honest : there- 
le lovers of their country, or masters, 
r fortunate : neither can they be ; for 
1 placeth his thoughts without hiouelf, 
lot his own way. An hasty fortune 
enterprizer and remover ; (the French 
er, ** entreprenant,** or '' remnant ;**} - 
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but the exercised fortune maketh the i^ 
Fortune is to be honoured and respected, 
but for her daughters, €k>nfidence and Ref 
for those two felicity breedeth; the fin 
a man's self, the latter in others towards 1 
wise men, to decline the envy of their owl 
use to ascribe thiem to Providence and For 
no they may the better assume them : and 
it is greatness in a man to be the care of tl 
powers. So Caesar sfdd to the pilot in the 
Cffisarem portal, et fortunam ejus/' So S; 
the niune of '' Felix," and not of ** Magn 
it hath been noted, that those who ascril 
too much to their own wisdom and pc 
unfortunate. It is written, that 'flmot 
Athenian, after he had, in the account 1 
the state of his government, often inter] 
speech, ** and in this fortune had no pai 
prospered in any thing be undertook a^ 
Certainly there be whose fortunes are lilr 
verses, that have a slide and easiness 
the verses of other poets ; "as Plutarc 
Timoleon*8 fortune in respect of that 
er Epaminondas : and that this should f 
It is much in a man's self. 

XLII. OF USURY. 

Many have taade witty invective 
They say that it is pity the devil sho* 
part, which is the tithe ; that the 
greatest sabbath-breaker, because t 
every Sunday ; that the usurei; is 
Viil^speakethof: 
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** Ignavum fucos pecu» a praesepibus arcent;" 

that the U8arer breaketh the first law ^bat watt 
made for mankind after the fall, wfaidi was, ** Ita 
radore vultQs tui comedes panem tanm;" not, 
*' in sudore vBltds alieni ;" that usurers should have 
orange>tawny bonnets, because they do judaize; 
that it is against nature for money to beget money, 

^ and the like. I say this only, that usury is a ** con- 

' eessum propter duritiem cordis :*' for since there 
MUM be borrowing and lending, and men are ao 

-hard of heart as they will not lend freely, usury 
must be permitted. Some others have made sns- 
pitious and cunning propositions of banks, discovery 
of men's estates, and other inventions; but few 

■ hava spoken of usury usefully. It is good to set 
tefore us the incommodities and commodities of 
Mury, that the good may be either weighed out, or 
«ttUed out : and warily to provide, that, while we 
make forth to. that which is better, we meet not 
with tliat which is worse. 
The discommodities of usury are, first, that it 

■makes fewer merchants; for were it not for this 
lazy trade of usury, money would not lie still, bat 
it would in great part be employed upon merchanw 
dizing, which is the ** vena poEta" of wesHth in a 
state : the second, that it makes poor merchants ; 
for as'a farmer cannot husband his ground so well 
\i he sit at a great rent, so the merchant cantiot 
drive his trade so well, if he sit at great usury : 
the third is incident to the otlier two ; and tlmt !»> 
the decay of custemfi of kings, or estates, which ebb 
tfr flow with merchandizing : the fourth, that It 
bringieth the treasure of a i-ealm or state into a fow 
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hands ; for the usurer being at certain; 
other at uncertainties, at the end of th 
of the money will be in the box ; and 
Honrisheth. when wealth is more eqn 
the fifth, that it beats down the price > 
the employment of money is chiefly 
chandizing, or purchasing; and usury in 
the sixth, that it doth dull and damp al 
improrements, and new inventions, wh 
would be stirring, if it were not for th 
last, that it is the canker and ruin of 
estates, which in process of time brec 
poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities < 
first, that howsoever usury in some res 
eth merchandizing, yet in some other 
it ; for it is certain that the greatest p 
is driven by young merchants upon fa 
interest ; so as if the usurer either call 
baclc his money, there will ensue pres< 
stand of trade : the second is, that, wc 
this easy borrowing upon interest, men' 
would draw upon them a most sudden 
t)iat they would be forced to sell theii 
it lands or goods,) far under foot, and 
nsury doth but gnaw- upon them, b 
would swallow them quite up. As for 
or pawning^ it will little mend the 
either men will not' take pains withoi 
they' do, they will look precisely for th 
I remember a cruel monied man in t 
that would say, '* The devil take th 
keeps us from forfeitures of mortgages : 
The third and last is, that it is a vanity 
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that there would be ordinary borrowing without 
profit ; and it is impossible to conceive the number 
of inconveniences that will ensue, if borrowing be 
cramped : therefore to speak of the abolishing of 
usury is idle ; all states have ever Lad it in one kind 
or rate or other : so as that opinion must be sent 
to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation and reglement 
of usury, how the discommodities of it may be best 
avoided, and the commodities retained. It ap- 
pears, by the balance of commodities and disCom- 
modities of usury, two things are to be reconciled ; 
the one that the tooth of usury be grinded, that it 
bite not too much ; the other that there be left 
open a means to invite monied men to lend to the 
merchautp, for the continuing and quickening of 
trade. This cannot be done, except you introducie 
two several sorts of usury, a less and a greater ; 
for if you reduce usury to one low rate, it will ease 
the common borrower, but the merchant will be to 
seek for money: and it is to be noted, that th^ 
trade of merchandize being the most lucrative, may 
bear usury at a good rate : other contracts not 
so. 

To serve both intentions, the way would be briefly 
thus : that there be two rates of usury ; the one 
free and general for all ; the other under licence 
only to certain persons, and in certain places of 
merchandizing. First, therefore, let usury in ge' 
neral be reduced to five in the hundred, and let 
that rate be proclaimed to be free and current ; and 
let the state shut itself out to take any penalty for 
the same ^ tiiS« will preserve borrowing from any 
general 8t0|^ OF dry^esa; this will ease infinite bor- 
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rowen in the country ; this will, in good pai 
the price of land, hecautie land purchased at 
years' purchase will yield six in the hnn4i 
.ioinewhat more, whereas this rateofinterei 
but five : this by like reason will enconr 
edge industrious and profitable improveme 
cause many will rather venture in that kiz 
take five in the hundred, especially harii 
used to greater profit. Secondly, let there 
tain persons licensed to .lend to known dm 
upon usury, at a high rate, and let it be ^ 
cantions follovnng : let the rate be, even i 
merchant himself, somewhat more easy tl 
he used formerly to pay; for by that m\ 
borrowers shall have some ease by this refoi 
be he merchant or whosoever : let it be i 
or common stock, but every man be maste 
own money ; not that I altogether disUki 
but they will hardly be brooked, in regard o 
suspicions. Let the state be answered JMin 
matter for the license, and the rest lef) 
lender ; for if the abatement be but small, ii 
whit discourage the lender ; for he,- for c 
that took before ten or nine in the hundi 
sooner descend to eight in the hundn 
give over this trade of usury, and go. iron 
guns to gsdns of hazard. Let these llceoi 
ers be in number indefinite, but restraina 
tain principal cities and towns of merchft 
for then they will be hardly oUe to cok 
men's monies In the country: no as the U 
nine will not suck away the current rate- 
for no man will lend his monieafaroff, 
them into unknown hands. 
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U it be objected that this doth id a sort anthorise 
anrf, which before was in some places but per- 
liMive ; the answer is, that it is better to mitigate 
a$ry by declaration, thaii to suffer it to rage by 
ODniTance. 

XLIII. OV YOUTH AND AGE. 

L MAN that is young in years may be old in hours, 
I lie have lost no time ; bnt that happeneth rarely, 
lenerally, youth is like the first cogitations, not so 
riae as the second : for there is a youth in thoughts 

I well as in ages ; and yet the invention of yonuig 
•en U more lively than that of old, and imagi- 
A^ODS stream into their minds better, and, as it 
»Mre, more divinely. Natures that have much 
ntt, and great and violent desires and pertur- 
Mions, are not ripe for action till they have passed 
he- meridian of their years : as it was with Julius 
Sntar and Septimus Severus ; of the latter of whom 
i li said, '' juventut«m egit, enroribus, imo furori- 
m plenam ;" and yet he was the ablest emperor, 
Jaost, of all the list : but reposed natures may do 
Wil io youth, as it is seen in Augustus Caesar, Cos- 
fies, duke of Florence, Gaston de Fois, and others. 
)b the other side, heat and vivacity in age is uq 
iCDeUent composition for business. Young men 
de -fitter to invent than to judge; fitter for ejiiecu- 
kip than for counsel ; and fitter for new projects 
hen for settled business ; for the experience of age, 

II things that fall within the compass of it, di- 
vctetb them : bnt in new things abuseth them. 
Pbe errors of young men are the ruin of business ; 
mt the errors 9f aged men aactouDt but to this, that 
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more might have been done, or' soon 
jnea, in the conduct and manage of a 
brace more than they can hold; stir 
they can qniet; fly to the end, witho 
ration of the means and degrees ; porta 
principles which they have chanced upo 
care not to innovate, which'draws nnkn 
veniences ; use extreme remedies at first 
which doubleth all errors, -will not acki 
retract them, like an unready horse 
neither stop nor turn. Men of age objec 
consult too long, adventure too little,- 
soon, and seldom drive business home 
period, but content themselves with a m 
success. Certainly it is good to compou 
ments of both ; for that will be good for t 
because the virtues of either age may 
defects of both ; and good for succe 
young men may be learners, while mei 
.actors; and, lastly, good for external 
because authority foUoweth old men, 
aiid popularity youth : but, for the mora 
haps, youth will have the pre-eminei 
hath for the politic. A certain rabfoii 
text, " Your young men shall see vision 
old men shall dream dreams," inferreth 
men are admitted nearer to God than c 
vision is a clearer revelation than a di 
certidnly, the more a man drinketh oi 
the more it intoxicateth : and age dotl 
ther in the powers of understanding, * 
virtues of the will and affections. Thi 
have an over-early ripeness in 'their y 
fiideth betimes : these are, first, such a; 
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tie wits, the edge whereof is soon turned : sqch bb 
was Hermogenes the rhetorician, whose books are 
exceeding subtle, who afterwards waxed stupid : a 
second tort is of those that have some natural dia» 
poaitions, which hare better gnice in youth than im 
age; such as is a fluent and luxurioas speech | 
which becomes youth well, but not age : so TuUy 
laith of Hortensius, ** Idem manebat, neque idem 
decebat :" the third is of such as take too high a 
strain at the first, and are magnanimous more than 
tnct of years can uphold ; as was Scipio Africanus, 
of whom LiTy salth in effect, '< Ultima primis 
cedebant." 

XUV. OF BEAUTY. 

Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set ; and 
nrely virtue is best in a body that is comely, though 
net oi delicate features ; and that hath rather dig- 
nity of presence, than beauty of aspect; neither is 
It almost seen, that very beautiful person« are other* 
wUe of great virtue ; as if nature were rather busy 
Bot to err, than in labour to produce excellency $ 
Wd therefore they prove accomplished, but not of 
Teat. spirit; and study rather behaviour than vir« 
le. But this holds not always: for Augustas 
war» Titus^ Vespasianus, Philip le Belle of France, 
Iward the Fourth of England, Alcibiades of 
hcDS, Ismael the sophy of Persia, were all hi^- 
I' great spirits, and yet the most beautiful men 
tteir times. In beauty, that of favour is more 
1 that of colour ; and that of decent and graciom 
Von more than that of favour. That is the best 
of beaaty which a picture cannot express ; no, 

H 
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■inrtliefir>t!<ighrnf the life. Ilm 
beautythat hath not some Etrangc 
ponlod. A uiila caonnt tell whe 
Albijrl Thirer, were the more trifli 
one would make a prr^nnBgc by f 
portiODl 1 tbe olher, by laking Ihe 
Jitcra^HccBj-to make one excrlleiit. 
-ages, Ih'ink would, pk-iufr nobody 
that mnde ihem imt Tjot I' thiol 
niakcalietlcr ftce than e»er was j 
it liy a kiud of fi^llclty 33 a inniiie 

«ha]l see lacet, thai, you -exami' 
part, yon shall find never a good : 
ther do well. If it be true, that t1 
of beauty is In decent motion, ccria 
tel, though persons In years seem 
amiable; "pnlchfonim autumnut 
no youth con be comely hat bj p 
siderirg the youth aa to make up 
Seauty ia aa fuinnier fruits, which 
rapt, and cannot laat ; and, for tl 
makes a disaohite youth, and an a 
countenance ; but jTt certainly a 
well. It naketh lirtnes shine, and 

XLV. OF DnpoRMtn 

DsFORHED persons are common] 
tnre; for aa nature hath done 111 
they by nature, being for the in( 
Scripture saitli) "void of natural a 
ihey hare their rercnge of nature, 
is a cottaeut between the body ani 
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wliere nature erreth in the Qne, she veotureth in 
the other: ** ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur In al- 
tero:" but because there is in man an election^ 
touching the frame of his mind, and a necessity io 
the frame of his body, the stars of natural inclina- 
tion are sometimes obscured by the sun of discipline 
and virtue ; therefore it is good to consider of de- 
formity, not as a sign which is more deceivable,but 
as a cause which seldom faileth of the effect. Who- 
soever hath any thing fixed in his person that doth 
induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in him- 
j|elf to rescue and deliver himself from scorn; there- 
fore, all deformed persons are extreme bold ; first, 
as in their own defence, as being exposed to scorn, 
bat in process of time by a general habit. Also it 
stirreth in them industry, and especially of this 
kind, to watch and observe the weakness of others, 
that they may have somewhat to repay. Again, in 
their superiors, it quencheth jealousy towards them, 
M persons that they think they may at pleasure 
iespisc : and it layeth their competitors and emu- 
Uors asleep, as never believing they should be in 
Msibility of advancement till they see them in pos- 
vsion : so that upon the matter, in a great wit, 
formity is an advantage to rising. Kings, in au- 
nt times, (and at this present in some countries) 
re wont to put great trust in eunuchs, because 
y that are envious towards all are more obnoxious 
officious towards one ; but yet their trust to- 
ds them hath rather been as to good spials, and 
I whisperers, than good magistrates and officers : 
nuch like is the reason of deformed persons, 
the ground is, they will, if they be of spirit, 
o free themselves from scorn ; which must be 
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er too near them, which lurcheth all provisions, 
and maketh every thing dear ; where a man hath g 
groiM living laid together, and where he is scanted ; 
all which, as it is impossible perhaps to find toge- 
ther, so it is good to know them, and think qf 
them, that a man may take as many as he can ; 
and, if he have several dwellings, that he sort them 
so, that what he wanteth in the one, he may find 
in the other. Lucullus answered Pompey well, 
wbo» when he saw his stately galleries and rooms 
flo large and lightsome, in one of his houses said, 
" Surely an excellent place for summer, but how 
dp you in winter?" LucuUns answered, ** Why 
dp yqa not think me as wise as some fools are, that 
ever change their abode towards the winter V* 

To pass from the seat to the house itself, we will 
lip as Cicero doth in the orator's art, who writes 
hooks De Oratore, and a book he entitles Orator ; 
whereof the former delivers the precepts of the art, 
and the latter the perfection. We will therefore 
describe a princely palace, making a brief model 
thereof : for it is strange to see, now in Europe, 
sueh huge buildings as the Vatican and Escurial, 
and some others be, and yet scarce a very fair room 
|9 them. 

First, therefore, I say» you cannot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several sides ; a side 
for the banquet, as is spoken of in the book of 
Esther, and a side for the household ; the one for 
feasts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. 
I understand both these sides to be not only returns, 
imt parts of the front ; and to be uniform without, 
though severally partitioned within; and to be on 
both sides of a great and stately tower in the midst 
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of tlie front, that, as it were, joineth them to{ 
on either hand. I would have, on the side ( 
banquet Tn front, one only goodly room above f 
of some forty foot high ; and under it 9 roo 
a dressing or preparing place, at times of trio 
On the other side, which is the honsehoid i 
wish it divided at the first into a hall and a c 
(with a partition between*) both of good stal 
bigness ; and those not to go all the length, ' 
have at the farther end a winter and a summe 
lour, both fair ; and under these rooms a & 
large cellar sunk under ground ; and UkewlM 
privy kitchens, with batteries and pantries, ai 
like. As for the tower, I would have it two 81 
of eighteen foot high a piece above the two ^ 
and goodly leads upon the top, railed with s 
interposed ; and the same tower to be divide 
rooms, as shall be thought fit. The stairs ID 
to the upper rooms, let them be upon a faH 
open newel, and finely railed in with imsj 
wood cast into a brass colour ; and a very faUr 
ing-place at the top. But this to be, if you < 
point any of the lower rooms for a dining pi 
servants { for, otherwise, you shall have th< 
vants' dinner after your own : for the steam 
will come up as in a tunnel ; and so much fi 
front : only I understand the height of th( 
sturs to be sixteen foot, which is the height 
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ire not to be of the height of the fronts 
ler proportionable to the lower building, 
court not be paved, for that striketh up a 
:at in summer, and much cold in winter : 
r some side alleys with a cross, and- the 
t to gi'aze, being kept shorn, but not too 
om. The row of return on the banquet 
; it be all stately gallepes : in which galle- 
there be three or five fine cupolas in the 
)f it, placed at equal distance, and fine co- 
nndows of several works : on the house* 
le, chambers of presence and ordinsyy en- 
aents, with some bed-chambers : and let all 
ides be a double house, without thorough 
n the sides, that you may have room& from 
, both for forenoon and afternoon, Cast it 
lat yon may have rooms both for summer 
inter; shady for summer, and warm for 

You shall have sometimes fair houses so 
;lass, that one cannot tell where to become 
ut of the sun or cold. For embowed win- 
I hold them of good use ; (in cities, indeed, 
; do bettfer, in respect of the uniformity to- 
the street ;) for they be pretty retiring places 
iference; and besides, they keep both the 
ind sun off; for that which would strike 
through the room, doth scarce pass the win- 
but let them be but few, four in the court, 
sides only. 

md this court, let there be an inward court, 
same square and height, which is .to be en- 
1 with the garden on all sides ; and in the 

cloistered on all sides upon decent and 
fttl arches^ as high as the. first story : on the 
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under ftory, towards the garden^ let it be tamed 
to a grotto, or place of shade, or estivatkn ; nd 
only have opening and windows towards the gar- 
den, and be level npou the floor, no whit rank 
under ground, to avoid all dampishness : and let 
there be a fountain, or some fair woric of statnei 
In the midst of the court, and to be paved as the 
other court was. These buildings to be for pAfj 
lodgings on both sides, and the end for privy gal- 
leries ; whereof you must foresee that one of thesi 
be for an infirmary, if the prince or any spedsl 
person should be sick, ^th chambers, bed-chsm- 
ber, ** antecamera," and *' recamera," jc^ning to 
It ; this upon the second story. Upon the grooad 
story, a fair gallery, open, upon pillars ; and upoa 
the third story likewise, an open gallery upon pil» 
lars, to take the prospect and freshness of the gardes. 
At both comek? of the farther side, by way of re* 
turn, let there be two delicate or rich cal>iBets, 
daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with crystals 
line glass, and a rich cupola in the midst ; and all 
other elegancy that may be thought upon. In the 
upper gallery too, I wish that there may be, if the 
place will yield it, some fountains running in divers 
places from the wall, with some fine avoidances. 
And thus much for the model of the palace; save 
that you must have, befdre you come to the front, 
three courts ; a green court plain, with a vrali about 
it ; a second court of the same, but jnore garnished 
with little turrets, or rather embellishments, upon 
the wall ; and a third court, to make a square vrith 
the front, but not to be built, nor yet endosed 
with a naked wall, but enclosed with terraces leaded 
alofty and fairly garnished on the three sides s and 
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doistered on the inside with pillars, and not with 
anhes below. As for offices, let them stand at 
dittanccy with some low galleries to pass from 
them to the palace itself.. 

. . XLVII. OF GARDENS, 

God Almighty first planted a garden ; and, indeed, 
it U the purest of human pleasures ; it is the great- 
est ' refreshment to the spirits of man; without 
wkicfa buildings and palaces are but gross handy- 
works : and a man shall ever see, that, when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
itatdy, sooner than to garden finely ; as if garden- 
ing were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in 
the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be 
gardenia for ail the mouths in the year, in which, 
severally, things of beauty ipay be then in season. 
For December, and January, and the latter part of 
November, you must take such things as are green 
ali winter; holly, ivy, bays, junij^er, cypress-trees, 
yow, pines, fir-trees, rosemary, lavender; peri- 
irinkle, the white, the purple, and the blue ; ger- 
mander, flag, orange-trees, lemon-trees, And myr- 
tles, if they be stoved ; and sweet maijoram, warm 
set. 'There followeth, for the latter pari of January 
and February, the mezereon-tree, which then blos^ 
soms ; crocus vemus, both the yellow and the grey ; 
primroses, anemones, the early tulip, the hyacinthus 
orientalis, chama'iris fritellaria. For March, there 
come violets, especially the sitogle blue, which are 
the earliest ; the early daffodil, the daisy, the sd- 
i^iond-tree in blossom, the peach-tree in blossom, 
the cornelian-tree in blossom, sweet-brier. In 

h2 
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April follow the double white Tiolef, the waD* 
flower, the stock-gilliflower, the cowslip, flower- 
de-laces, and lilies of all natnres ; rosemary-flowen, 
the talip, the double peony, the pale daffodil, tiw 
French honeysackle, the cheirj-tree in blosson, 
the damascene and plnm-trees in blossom, the 
white -thorn in leaf, the lilac-tree. In May and 
Jnne come pinks of all sorts, especially the bMh 
{nnk ; roses of all kinds, except the nnisk, wMdi 
comes later ; faoney-snckles, strawberries, bngkii^ 
columbine, the French marigold, flos Afrlcaon, 
cherry-tree in fruit, ribes, figs in fruit, rasps, ▼&»• 
flowers, lavender in flowers, the sweet satyrin, 
with the white flower; herba mtiscaria, lllim 
conyalHum, the apple-tree in blossom. In July 
come giUiflowers of all varieties, musk-roses, tin 
lime-tree in blossom, early pears, and plums fa 
fruit, gemtings, codlhis. In August come pliBS 
of all sorts in fruit, pears, apricots, berberries, fl- 
berds, musk-melons, moidcs-hoods, of all ooloin. 
In September come grapes, apples, poppies of dl 
colours, peaches, melocotones, nectarines, Corne- 
lias, wardens, quinces. In October and the bs- 
ginning of November come serrices, medlars^ bal- 
laces, roses cut or removed to come late, hoOyoaki, 
and such like. These particulars are for tl^ di- 
mate of London : but my meaning is perceifed, that 
you may have '^ver perpetuum," as the plaee 
affords. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter 
in the idr, (where it comes and goes, Uke the war- 
bling of music,) than in the hand, therefore noUring 
is more fit for that delight, than to know what be 
' e flowers and plants that do best perfume the dr. 
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Eoees, damask and red» are fast flowers of their 
smelld ; so that yoa may walk by a whole row of 
(hem, and find nothing of their sweetness; yea, 
Ihough it be in a morning's dew. Bays, likewise, 
yield no smell as they grow, rosemary little, noi* 
IHireet maijoram; that which, above all others, 
yields the sweetest smell in the air, is the violet, 
oipedally the white double violet, which copies 
twice a year, about the middle of April, and about 
Bartholomew-tide. Next to that is the musk-rose ; 
then the strawberry-leaves dying, with a most 
l^xcellent cordial smell ;y then the flower of the 
vines, it is a little dust like the dust of a bent, 
wfaic^ grows upon the cluster in the first coming 
fcNTth ; then sweet-briars, then wall-flowers, which 
ase very delightful to be set under a parlour or 
lowier chamber window ; then pinks and gilliflowers, 
espedally the matted pink and clove-giUiflower ; 
then the flowers of the lime-tree ; then the honey- 
«Mddes, so they be somewhat afar off. Of bean- 
Mowen 1 speak not, because they are field flowers $ 
)MU those whidi perfume the air most delightfully, 
aot passed by as the rest, but being trodden upon 
aad eroshed, are three, that is,bumet, wild thyme, 
aad Watermints; therefore you are to set whole 
alleys of them, to have the pleasure when you walk 
or tread. 

. For gardens (speaking of those which are, in- 
deed, prince-like, as we have done of buildings), 
the contents ought not well to be und^ thirty acres 
«f ground, and to be divided into three parts ; a 

green in the entrance, a heath, or desert, in the 
gsing forth, and the m^in garden in the midst, be- 
sides alleys on both sides ; and, 1 like well^ that 
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foiir acres of ground be assigned to the pt 
to the heath, four and roar to either -md 
iweli-c to the mala garden. The grtta ha 
pleaKlires : the one, becaase nothing is more p 
to the eye than green fraa kept finely ihor 
other, becaniie it nill gire yon a fair alley 
midst, by which yon may go Id front npon a 
hedge, which is toenclose the garden: bat! 
the alley will be long, and. In great beat 
year, or day, you ought rot to bny the shade 
garden by going iu ihe enn throagh tin 
therefore yon are, of either side tbe greeii, I 
a coTcrt alley, upon carpenter's worli, about 
foot In height, by which yon may go in sba 
the garden. As for the making of knots, or 1 
with divers coloured earths, that they may 
der the windows of the house on that side on 
the garden stands, they be but toys : yon n 
as good sights many times in tarts. The ga 
best to be square, ecrompassed on all the foe 
with a stately arched hedge ; the arches to h 
pillars of carpenter's worlc, of some ten foo 
and six foot broad, and the spaces between 
same dimensions with the breadth of tkt 
Over the arches let there be an entire be 
some fonr foot high, framed also npon carp 
work ; and upon ttie upper hedge, over ever 
a little tumet, with a belly enough to receire 
ofbirds: and over eveiy epace between the 
some other little %urc, with broad plates ol 
coloured glass gill, for ihe san to play upv 
this hedge I intend to be raised npon a bai 
steep, but gently slope, of some six fool, 
with flower*. Also I nndersiaad, that this 
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of the garden should not be the whole breadth of 
the ground, but to leave on either side ground 
enough for diversity of side alleys, unto which the 
two covert alleys of the green may deliver ydu ; but 
there must be no alleys with hedges at dther end 
of this great enclosure; not at the hither end, for 
letting your prospect upon this fair hedge from 
the green; nor at the farther end, for letting your 
prospect ^om the hedge through the arches upon 
the heath. *• 

For the ordering of the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device; advising, 
nevertheless, that whatsoever form you cast it into 
first, it be not too busy, or full of work ; wherein I, 
for my part, do not like images cut out in juniper 
or other garden stuff; they be for children. Little 
low hedges, round like welts, with some pretty 
pyramids, I like well ; and in some places fair eo- 
Inmns, upon frames of carpenter's work. I would 
also have the alleys spacious and fair. You may 
have closer alleys upon the side grounds, but none 
in the main garden. I wish also, in the very mid- 
dle, a fair mount, with three ascents and alleys, 
enough for four to walk abreast ; which I would 
have to be perfect circles, without any bulwarks 
or embossments; and the whole mount to be thirty 
feet high, and some fine banquetiog-house with 
some chinmeys neatly cast, and without too much 
glass. 

For fountains, they are a great beauty and re- 
freshment ; but pools mar all, and make the garden 
unwholesome, and full of files and frogs. Fountains 
I intend to be of two natures ; the one that sprink- 
leth or spouteth water : the other a feur receipt oi 
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water, of some tbirty or forty feet square, but 
without ^h, or slime, or mud. For the first, t]ie 
ornaments of images, gilt or of marble, which are 
in use, do well : but the main matter is to oottvey 
the water, as it never stay, either in the ^bowls or 
in the cistern : that the water be never by rest dis- 
coloured, green or red, or the like, or gather any 
mossiness or putrefaction; besides that, it is to be 
cleansed every day by the hand : also some steps ip 
to it, and some fine pavement abont it do iqsU. Ai 
for the other kind of fountain, which we may c«H 
a bathing pool, it may admit much cariosity aad 
beauty, wherewith we will not trouble oursehes: 
as, that the bottom be finely paved, nmd witb 
images ; the sides likemse ; and mthal embel- 
lished mth colQured glass, and such tldngs of 
lustre ; encompassed also with fine riuls of low sta* 
tues: but the main point is the same -wlucb ire 
mentioned in the former kind of fountain; wUcb 
is, that the water be in perpetual motion, fed by t 
water higher than the ^pool, and delivered Into it 
by fair spouts, and then discharged away ander 
ground, by some equality of bores, that it stay lit- 
tle ; and for . fine devices, of arching water without 
spilling, and making it rise in several forms (of fiou 
thers, drinking glasses, canopies, and the like), 
they be pretty things to look on, but nothing to 
health and sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of oar 
plot, I wished it to be framed as much as may be 
to a natural wildness. Trees I would have nope 
in it, but some thickets made only of sweetbriv 
and honeysuckle, and some wild vine amongst.; Boi 
the ground set with violets, strawberries, andpiin* 
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^oses ; for these are sweet, and prosper in the shade ; 
and these are to be iu the heath here and there, 
not in any order.. I like also little heaps, in the 
nature of mole-hills (snch as are in wild heaths) v 
to 6e set, with some wild thyme, some with pinks, 
some with germander, that gires a good flower to 
the eye ; some with periwinkle, some with violets, 
some with strawberries, some with .cowslips, some 
Kiith daises, some with red roses, some with liliam 
convidlinm, some with sweet-williams red, some 
viiih bear's-foot, and the like low flowers, being 
withal sweet and sightly : part of which heaps to 
be with standards of little bashes pricked upon 
their top, and part without : the standards to be 
roses, juniper, hoUy, berberries (but here and there^ 
because of the smell of their blossom), i*ed currants, 
gooseberries, rosemary, bays, sweetbriar, and such 
lilce : but these standards to be kept with cutting, 
that they grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with 
▼ariety of alleys, private, to give a full shade ; some 
of them wheresoever the sun be. You are to frame 
sonie of them likewise for shelter, that, when the 
wind blows sharp, you may walk as in a gallery : 
and those allejrs must be likewise hedged at both 
ends, to keep out the wind ; and these closer alleys 
must be ever finely gravelled, and no grass, because 
of going wet. In many of these alleys, likewise, 
yon are to set fruit-trees of all sorts, as well upon 
the walls as in ranges ; and this should be gene- 
rally observed, tjiat the borders wherein you plant 
your fruit-trees be fair, and large, and low, and not 
steep; and set with fine flowers, but thin and 
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spariugly, lest they deceive the trees. At the 
of both the side grounds I would have a mount o 
some pretty height, leavifig the wall of the endo 
sure breast high, to look abroad iuto the fields. 

For the miun garden, I do not deny but thcB 
should be some fair alleys ranged on both sidei 
with fruit-trees, and some pretty tufts of fmk 
trees and arbours with seats, set in some deoM 
order; but these to be by no means set too tUek 
but to leave the main garden so as it be not don 
but the air open and free. For as for shads^ . 
would have you rest upon the alleys- of the tik 
grounds, there to walk, if you be disposed, in Ai 
heat of the year or day; but to make acoomit thi 
the msdn garden is for the more temperate parts « 
the year, and, in the heat of summer, for the mon 
ing and the evening, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be o 
that largeness as they may be turfed, and hM 
living plants and bushes set in them ; that the hki 
may have more scope and natural nestling, M 
that no foulness appear on the floor of the 8viai| 
So I have made a platform of a princely gardM 
partly by precept, partly by drawing ; not a modd 
but some general lines of it; and in this 1 hlP 
»>pared for no cost: but it is nothing for gm 
princes, that, for the most part, taking advioe wW 
workmen, with no less cost set their things togV 
ther, and sometimes add statues, and such thinp 
for state and magnificence, but nothing to Um 
pleasure of a garden. 
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XLVIII. OF NEOOCIATING. 

It Is generally better to deal by speech than by 
letter; and by the mediation of a third than by a 
man's self. Letters are good, when a man would 
draw an answer by letter back -again; or when H 
vrnj serve for a mau*s justification afterwards tO' 
prodnce his own letter; or where it may be in 
dmger to be interrupted, or heard by pieces. To 
deal in person is good, when a man's face breedeth 
ragard, as commonly with inferiors ; or in tender 
cases, where a man's eye upon the countenance of 
Um with whom he speaketh, may give him a direo- 
doti how far to go ; and generally, where a man 
win feserre to himself liberty, either to disavow, 
or expound. In choice of instruments, it is better 
to choose men of a plainer sort, that are like to do 
tliat that Is committed to them, and to report back 
agidn faithfully the success, than those that are 
enudng to contrive out of other men's business 
soiiewhat to grace themselves, and will help the 
in report, for satisfiaction sake. Use also 
persons as affect the business wherein they are 
employed, for that quickeneth much; and such as 
are fit for the matter, as bold men for expostula- 
tion, £dr-spoken men for persuasion, crafty men 
for inquiry and observation, froward and absurd 
man for business that doth not well bear out itself. 
Use also such as hwre been lucky and prevailed be- 
fore in things wherein you have employed them ; 
for that breeds confidence, and they will strive to 
maintain their prescription. It is better to sound 
a person with whom one deals afar off, than to fall 
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upon the point at first; except you mean to sur- . 
prise him by some short question. It is better 
dealing with men in appetite, than with those that 
are where they would be. If a man deal with 
another upon conditions, the start of first perform- 
ance is all : which a man cannot reasonably demand, 
except either the nature of the thing be such which 
must go before ; or else a man can ' persuade the 
other party, that he shall still need him in some 
other thing ; or else that he be counted the honester 
man. All practice is to discover, or to work. Men 
discover themselves in trust, iu passion, at una- 
wares; and of necessity, when they would .have 
somewhat done, and cannot find an apt pretext 
If you would work any man, you must either know 
his nature or fashions, and so lead him ; or his 
ends, and so persuade him ; or his weakness and 
disadvantages, and so awe him ; or those that have 
interest in him, and so govern him. In dealing 
with cunning persons, we must ever consider thdr 
ends to interpret their speeches ; and it is good to 
say little to them, and that which they least look 
for. In all negociations of difficulty, a man may 
not look to sow and reap at once ; but must prepire 
business, and so ripen it by degrees. 

XLIX. OF FOLLOWERS AND FRIENDS. 

Costly followers are not to be liked ; lest while s 
man maketh his train longer, he make his wings 
shorter. 1 reckon to be costly, not them alone 
which charge the purse, but which are weariaoMC 
and Importune in suits. Ordinary followers oa|^t 
to challenge no higher conditions than countenance, 
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mmendation, and protection from wrongs. Fae- 
s followers are worse to be liked, which iolkm 
upon affection to him, with whom they range 
nselves, but upon discontentment conceived 
nst some other ; wherenpon commonly ensueth 

ill intelligence that we many times see between 
it personages. Likewise glorious followers, who 
je themselves as trumpets of the commendation 
Imee they follow, are full of inconvenience, for 
r taint business through want of secrecy ; and 
r expor^ honour from a man, and make him a 
im in envy. There is a kind of followers, like- 
?, which afe dangerous, being indeed espials; 
ch inquire the secrets of the house, and bear 
8 of them to others ; yet such men, many times, 

in great favour; for they are officious, and 
imonly e:cchange tales. Tlie following by cer- 
1 estates of men, answerable to that which a 
It man himself professeth, (as of soldiers to him' 
t hath been employed in the wars, and the like), 
h ever been a thing civil, and well taken even in 
larchies, so it be without too much pomp or 
nlarity : but the most honourable kind of fol- 
Ing, is to be followed as one that apprehendeth 
tdvance virtue and desert in all sorts of persons ; 
. yet, where there is no eminent odds in suffi- 
icy, it is better to take with the more passable, 
n with the more able; and besides, to speak 
th in base times, active men are of more use 
n virtuous. It is true, that in government. It is 
d to use men of one rank equally : for to coon- 
ance some extraordinarily, is to make them in- 
*nt, and the rest discontent ; because they may 
im a due: but contrariwise in £»vour| to use 
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men with much difference and etoction is good; 
for it maketh the penons prefiened more thankfal, 
and the rest more oflkioos: becanse allis of fivrav. 
It is good discretiou not to malie too moch of aay 
man at the first; because one cannot liold out that 
proporUoB. To be governed (as we call it), by oae, 
is not safe ; for it shews softness, and gives a freo- 
dom to scandal and disreputation ; for those thit 
would not censure, or speak ill of a man immedi- 
ately, will talk more boldly of those that are so greit 
with them, and thereby wound their honour; yet^ 
to be distracted with many is worse ; for it makes* 
men to be of the last impression, and full of change. 
To take adviee of some few friends is ever lio- 
nonrable ; foe lookers-on many times see more than 
gamesters ; and the vale best discovereth the hilL 
There is little friendship in the world, and least of 
all between equals, which was wont to be mag* 
nified. That that is, is between superior and infe- 
rior, whose fortunes may comprehoid the one the 
other. 

L. OF SUITORS. 

Many ill matters and projects are undertaken ; and 
private suits do putrefy the public good. Many 
good matters are undertaken with bad minds; I 
mean not only corrupt minds, but crafty mindsi 
that intend not performance. Some embrace sidtl 
which never mean to deal effectually in them ; bat 
if they see there may be life in the matter, by some 
other mean, they will be content to vrin a thank, 
or take a second reward, or, at least, to make aie 
in the mean time of the snitcur's hopes. Some take 
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»f suits only for an occasion to cross some 

or to make an information, whereof tUey 
BOl otherwise have apt pretext, withoat care 
>ecome of the suit when the turn is serred ; 
lerally, to make other men's fensiness a kind 
ntainment to bring in their own : nay, some 
ake suits with a full purpose to let them fiUl; 
end to gratify the adverse party, or compe- 

Surdy there is in some sort a right in every 
either a right of equity, if it be a suit of con- 
ly ; or a right of desert, if it be a suit of pe- 
lf affection lead a man to favour the wrong 
1 justice, let him rather use his counteBMce 
ipound the matter than to carry it. If aifeto- 
ad a man to favour the less worthy in desert, 
a do it Mrithout depraving or disabling the 

deserver. In suits which a man doth not 
Bderstand, it is good to refer them to some 

of trust and judgment, that may r^ort 
Br he may deal in them with honour : bat let 
loose well his referendaries, for else he may 
by the nose. Suitors are so distasted with 
and abuses, that plain dealing in denying to 
1 suits at first, and reporting the success 
, and in challenging no more thanks than one 
eserved, is grown not only honourable but 
■acious. In suits of favour, the first coming 
to take little place ; so far forth considera- 
my be had of his trust, that if intdUgenee of 
itter could not otherwise have been had but 
Sy advantage be not taken of the note, b«t 
rty left to his other means ; and in soitoe sort 
sensed for his discovery. To be ignorant of 
toe of a enit, is simplid^; as well to be ig- 
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norant of the right thereof, ia want of conscietioei 
Secrecy in suits is a great mean of obtaining ; for 
voicing them to be in forwardness may diaoourMe 
some kind of suitors ; but doth quicken and awace 
others: but timing of the suit is the prindpal; 
timing I say, not only in respect of the person wiu> 
should grant it, but in respect of those which are 
like to cross it. Let a man, in the choice of his 
mean, rather choose the fittest mean, than the 
greatest mean; and rather them that deal in cer- 
t^ things, than those that are general. The le- 
paration of a denial is sometimes equal to "the fint 
grant, if a man shew himself neither dejected nor 
discontented. " Iniquum petas, ut squum feras,". 
is a good rule, where a man hath strength of &- 
vour : but otherwise, a man were better rise in hU 
suit ; for he that would have ventured at first to 
have lost the suitor, will not, in the conclusion, lose 
both the suitor and his own former favour. No- 
thing is thought so easy a request to a great person, 
as his letter ; and yet, if it be not in a good canse, 
it is so much out of his reputation. There are no 
worse instruments than these general contrivers of 
suits ; for they are but a kind of poison and infec- 
tion to public proceeding. 

LI. OF STUDIES. 

• 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight, is in privals- 
ness and retiring; for ornament, is in disconne; 
and for ability, is in the judgment and disposidoK 
of business ; for expert men can execute, and pep- 
haps judge of particulars, one -by one r but the 
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aeral counsels » and the plots !|nd marshalling of 
sdrs come best from those that are learned. To 
end too much time in studies, is sloth ; totise 
em too much for omamient, is affectation; to 
ike judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour 
a scholar : they perfect nature, and are perfected 

experience : for natural abilities are like natural 
ints, that need pi-uning by study; and studies 
emselves do give forth directions too' much at 
rge, except they be bounded in by experience. 
itty men contemn studies, simple men admire 
em, and wise men use them ; for they teach not 
eir own use ; but that is a wisdom without them, 
id above them, won by observation. Read* not to 
ntradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
anted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
td consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 

be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
gested ; that is, some books are to be read only 

parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; and 
•me few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
tention. Some books also may be read by de- 
ity, and extracts, made of them by others ; but 
lat would be only in the less important arguments, 
id the meaner sort of books; else distilled books 
«, like common distilled waters, flashy things, 
eading makcth a full man; confereuce a ready 
an ; and writiug au exact m^n ; and, therefore, 

a man write little, he had need have a great 
temory : if he confer little, he had need have a 
«8ent wit : and if he read little, he had need 
iwe much cunning, to seem to know that he doth 
X. Histories make men wise; poets witty ; the 
athematies subtile; natural philosophy deep; mo- 
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ral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to oonteid; 
'' Abennt studia in mores ;" nay, there is no stand 
or impediment in the wit, but may be wrought Mt 
by fit studies : lilce as diseases of the body oiay 
have appropriate exercises ; bowling is good for ths 
stone and reius, shooting for the Inngs and brcait, 
gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the head, 
and the lilte ; so, if a man's wits be wandering, kt 
him study the mathematics; for in demonstA- 
tions, if his wit be called away never so little, bt 
must begin again ; if his wit be not apt to ^stia- 
gnish or find difierences, let him study the schooi- 
men, for they are " Cymini sectores ; if he be not 
apt to beat over matters, and to call upon one thing 
to prove and illustrate another, let him study the 
lawyers* cases : so every defect of the mind my 
have a special receipt. 

LII. OF FACTION, 

Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince 
to govern bis estate, or for a great person to govcn 
his proceedings, according to the respect to focUoai, 
is a principal part of policy ; whereas, contrariwise, 
the chiefest wisdom is, either in ordering those 
things which are general, and wherein men oC 
several factions do nevertheless agree, or in detUng 
with correspondence to particular persons, one hy 
one : but I say not, that the consideration of fiii^ 
tions is to be neglected. Mean men, in tlicir 
rising, most adhere; but great men, that hue 
strength in themselves, were better to mainttli 
themselves Indifferent and neutral : yet even in he^ 
ginners, to adhere so moderately^ as he be a 
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oe faction, which is most passable with the 
ommonly giveth best way. The lower and 
Miction is the firmer in cbnjandtion ; and It 
seen, that a few that are stiff, do tire out a 
number that are more moderate. When 
;he factions is extinguished, the remaining 
leth ; as the faction between Lucullus and 
t of the nobles of the senate (which they 
' optimates") held out awhile agsdnst the 
of Pompey and Caesar; but when the se- 
athority was pulled down, Caesar and Pom- 
a after brake. The faction or party of Anto- 
id Octavianus Csesar^ against Brutus and 
y held out liicewise for a time ; but when 
and Cassius were overthrown, then soon 
ntonins and Octavianus brs^e and subd!- 
These examples are of wars, but the same 
in private factions : and, therefore, those 
I seconds in factions, do many times, when 
ion subdivideth, prore principals ; but many 
ilso they prove cyphers and cashiered : for 
man's stretlgth is in opposition ; and when 
ileth, he groweth out of use. It is com- 
leen that men once placed, talce-ln with the 
f Ikction to that by which they enter : think- 
ike, that they have their first sure, and now 
}y for a new purchase. The traitor in fac- 
jhtly goeth away with it, for when matters 
ick long in balancing, the* winning of some 
a easteth them, and he getteth all the thanks, 
io carriage between two factions proceedeth 
ays of moderation, but of a trueness to a 
^, with end to make use of both. Cer- 
iit Italy, they hold it a little suspect in popes, 

I 
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when they have often in tbdr mouth '' Padre oom- 
mnne :" and take it to be a sign of one that mean- 
eth to refer all to the greatness of his own house. 
Kings had need beware how they side themsdTes, 
and make themselves as of a £Eu:tion or party ; for 
leagues within the state are ever pernicious to moB- 
archies ; for they raise an obligation paramonnt to 
obligation of sovereignty, and msike the king *' tan- 
' quam unus ex nobis;" as was to be seen in. the. 
league of France. When factions are carried too 
high and too violently, it is a sign of weakness id 
princes, and much to the prejudice both of Qieir 
authority and business. The motions of fsctioos 
under kings, ought to be like the motions (as the 
astronomers speak), of the inferior orbs, wind 
may have their proper motions, but yet still are 
quietly carried by the higher motion of " primoia 
mobile." 

LIII. OF CEREMONIES AND RESPECTS. 

He that is only real, had need have exceeding great 
parts of virtue; as the stone had need to.be ridi 
that is set without foil : but if a man mark it well, 
it is in praise and commeqdation of men, as it b 
in gettings and gains : for the proverb is true '' That 
light gains make heavy purses;" for light gdns 
come thick, whereas great come but now and then : 
so it is true, that small matters win great commen- 
dation, because they are continually in use and hi 
note : whereas the occasion of any great virtae- 
oometh but on festivals ; therefore It doih Brack 
add to a man's reputation, and is (as queen lit- 
bella said), like perpetual letters commendatoiyi to 
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have good forms : to attain them, it almost mifficetb 
not to. despise them ; for so shall a man observe 
them in others.; and let him trust himself with the 
rest ; for if he labour too much to express them, 
he shall lose their grace; which is to be natural 
an4 unaffected. Some men's bebaviotfr is* like a 
verse, wherein every syllable is measured ; how can. 
a man comprehend great matters, that breaketh his 
mind too much to small observations ? Not to use 
ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to use them 
again; and so diminisheth respect to himself; 
especially they are not to be omitted to strangers 
and formal natures : but the dwelling upon them, . 
and exalting them above the moon, is not only te- 
dions, but doth diminish the faith and credit of him ■ 
that speaks : and, certainly, there is a kind of oon-^^ 
veying of effectual and imprinting passages amongst 
compliments, which is of singular use, if a man can 
hit upon it. Amongst a man's peers, a man shall be 
sure of familiarity ; and therefore it is good a little, 
to keep state ; amongst ^ man's inferiors, one shall 
be sure of reverence ; and therefore it is good a 
little to be familiar. He that is too much in any. 
thing, so that he giveth another occasion of so-* 
ciety, maketh himself cheap. To apply oneself to 
others, is good ; so it be with demonstration, that 
a man doth it upon regard, and not upon facility. 
It is a good precept, generally in seconding another, 
yet to add somewhat of one's own : as if you will 
grant his opinion, let it be with some distinction ; 
if you will follow his motion, let it be with coucU-. 
tion ; if you allow his counsel, let it be with alleg- 
ing farther reason. Men had need beware how 
'Aey be too perfect in compliments ; for be they. 
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nefer so sufficient otherwise, their eni^en will be 
sore to give them that attribute, to the disadriD- 
tage of their greater virtues. It is loss also in bo- l^ 
riness to be too full of respects, or to be too coiiooi . 
in observing times and opportonities. ScdOBM ^ 
sdth, " He that considereth the wind shall not ^ 
sow, and he that looketh to the clouds shall flot T 
reap." A wise man will make more opportmddei ^ 
than he finds. Men's behaviour should be like their 
apparel, not too strait or point device, but free lor ^ 
exercise or motion. 






Praise is the reflection of virtue, but it is as tht ^ 
glass, or body, which giveth the reflection ; if it be 
from the common people, it is commonly fUse aad 
nought, and rather folio weth vun persons than fii^ 
tnous : for the common people understand not naiy 
excellent virtues: the lowest virtues draw prtkt 
ttom them, the middle inirtues work in them aste- 
nishment or admiration ; but of the higfaeat Tlrtiiei 
they have no sense or perceiving at all; bat shens 
and " species virtutibus similes," serve best with 
them. Certainly, fame is like a river, that bencdi 
up things light aud swollen, and drowns tUn^ 
weighty and solid; but if persons of qiiality aad 
judgment concur, then it is (as the scripture sidth], 
" Nomeo bonum instar unguenti fragrantis;'' It 
filleth all round about, and will noC easily awiy; 
for the odours of ointments are more dtunble tkaa 
those of flowers. Tliere be so msnj. false pobits of 
praile, that a man may justly hold it in suspect. 
Some praises proceed merely of flattiery; and if. he 
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be an ordinary flatterer, he will have certain colli- 
sion attributes, which may serve every man $ if be 
be a cunning flatterer, he will follow the ardi-flat- 
terer, which is a man's self, ^d wherein a man 
tiiinketh best of himself, therein the flatterer will 
sphold him most : but if he be an impudent flat- 
terer, look wherein a man is conscious to himself 
Ihat he is most defective, and is most out. of coun- 
tenance in himself, that will the flatterer entitle 
Wm to perforce, ** spret^ conscienti^." Some 
praises come of good wishes and respects, which is 
a form due in civility to kings and great persons, 
" laudando praecipere ;" when by telling 6ien what 
they are, they represent to them what they should 
be : Bome men are praised maliciously to their hurt, 
thereby to stir envy and jealousy towards them ; 
^* pesHmnm genus inimicornm laudantium ;" inso* 
aBpucb M It was a provecb amongst the Grecians, 
tb»t, *^ he that was prdsed to his hurt, should 
have a push rise upon his nose ;"' as we say, that a 
blister will rise upon one's tongue that tdls a lie ; 
certainly, moderate prsuse, used with opportunity, 
^od not vulgar, is that which doth the good. Solo- " 
T^wa saithy *' He that pnuseth his friend alood 
r6lag early, it shall be to him no better than a 
ewrse." Too much magidfying of man or matter 
docb irritate contradiction, and procure envy an^ 
scorn. To prdse a man*s self cannot be deceAt, 
except it be in rare cases ; but to praise a man's 
oAce or profession, he may do it with good grace,- 
and with a kind of magnanimity. The cardinals of 
Rome, which Ute theologues, and friars, and school- 
men, have a phrase of notable contempt and scorn 
towsu^s civil business, for they ddl all temporal ' 
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bosiness of wan, embassages, jadicatare, and other 
emplojments, sherrerie, which is under-sherifl^ieB, 
as if they were but matters for UDder^sheriffii and 
catch-poles ; though many times those under- 
sheriifries do more good than their high specula- 
tions. St. Paul, when he boasts of himself, doth 
oft interlace, " I speak like a fool ;" bat speaking 
of his calling, he saitb, '' magnificabo apostolatum 



meum." 



LV. *OF VAIN GLORY. 

It was prettily devised of iEsop, the fly sat upon 
the axle-tree of the chariot wheel, and said, ** What 
a dust do I raise !" So are there some vain persoiM, 
that, whatsoever goeth alone, or moveth upon greater 
means, if they have never so little hand in it, they 
think it is they that c&rry it. They that are fhv 
rions must needs be factious ; for all bravery studs 
upon comparisons. They must needs be violent to 
mske good their own vaunts ; neither can they be 
secret, and therefore not effectual ; but according 
to the French proverb, " beaucoup de bruit, pea de 
fruit;—" much bruit, little fruit." Yet, certamlf, 
there is use of this quality in civil affairs : where 
there is an opinion and fame to be created, either 
of virtue or greatness, these men are good trumpet- 
ers. Again, as Titus Livius noteth, in the case of 
Antiochus and the iEtolians, there are RometimeB 
great effects of cross lies ; as if a man that nego- 
dates between two princes, to draw them to join fai 
a war against a third, doth extol the forces of either 
of them above measure, the one to the other : and 
■ometimes he that deals between man and nun 
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nuseth his own credit with both, by pretendiog 
greater interest -than he hath in either -.and in 
these, and the like kinds, it often falls out, that 
somewhat is produced of nothing ; for lies are sniB- 
cient to breed opinion, and opinion brings on snb- 
stance. In military commanders and soldiers, yaio 
glory is an essential point; for as iron sharpens 
iron, so by glory one courage sharpeneth another. 
In cases of great enterprise upoti charge and adven- 
ture, a composition of glorious natures doth put life 
into business ; and those that are of solid and sober 
natures, have more of the ballast than of the sail. 
In fame of learning the flight will be slow without 
some feathers of. ostentation : " Qui de contem- 
nendi gloriS. libros scribunt^ nomen suum inscri- 
bunt." Socrates, Aristotle, Galen, were noen-fnU 
of ostentation : certainly, vsun glory helpeth to per- 
petuate a man's memory ; and virtue was never so 
beholden to human nature, as it received its due at 
the second hand. Neither had the fame of Cicero, 
Seneca, Plinius Secundus, borne her age so well if it 
had not been joined with some vanity in themselves ; 
Uke unto varnish, that makes ceilings not only shine, 
but last. But all this while, when I speak of vain 
glory, I mean not of that property that Tacitus doth 
.attribute to Mucianus, " Omnium, quae dixerat 
feceratque, arte qu&dam ostentator :" for that pro- 
ceeds not of vanity, but of natui'al magnanimity and 
discretion; and, in some persons, is not only 
comely, but gracious: for excusations, cessions, 
modesty itself, well governed, are but arts of osten- 
tation ; and amongst those arts there is none better 
than that which Plinius Secundus speaketh of, 
which is to be liberal of praise and commendatloii 
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to otheniy in that wherein a man's self hatb aty 
perfection : for, saith Pliny, very wittioe^y, ** la 
commending another you do yourself jright ;" for be 
that yon commend is either toperior to yon in that 
yon commend, or inferior; if he be InfericNrj if he 
be to be commended, yon much more ; if he be m- 
perior, if he be not to be coojuended, you nmdl 
less. Vain glorious men are the scorn of wise mea, 
(he admiration of fools, the idols Qf parasites, wA 
the slaves of their own vaunts. 

LYI. OF HONOUR AND REPUTATION. 

The winning of honour is but the rev«:a]iBg oif s 
man's virtue and worth without disadvantage ; fpr 
ifome in their actions do woo and affect honour aai 
reputation ; which sort of men are commonly mndi 
talked of, but inwardly little admired : and saoM) 
contrariwise, darken their virtue in the shew of it; 
so as they be undervalued in opinion. If a man per- 
form that which hath not been attempted before^ 
or attempted and given over, or hath been achieved, 
iHit not with so good circumstance, he shall pur- 
chase more honour than by affecting a matter of 
greater difficulty, or virtue, wherein he is but a 
follower. If a man so temper his actions, as ia 
some one of them he doth content every faction or 
combination of people, the music will be the fuller. 
A man is an ill husband of his honour that enterctii 
into any action, the fjAiling wherein may disgriM 
him more than the carrying of it through can ho- 
nour bim. Honour that is gained aiud broken upoo 
am>ther hath the quickest reflection, like diamopdl 
out n^tb ^RAcets I and, therefore, let a mfui contei^ 
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tp excel any competitors of his honour, in out- 
|l)iootingthem, if he can, in their own bow. Dis- 
creet followers and servants help much to reputa- 
tMfa : *' Omuls fama a domesticis emanat." . Envy^ 
which is the canker of honour, is best distinguished 
l^y declaring a man's self in his ends, rather to seek 
merit than fam^ : and by attributing a man's suc- 
cesses rather to divine Providence and felicity, tSap 
to ^ig own virtue or policy. The true mar^aUing 
of the degrees of sovereign honour are these : in 
the first place are *' conditores imperiorum,*' foun- 
ders of states and commonwealths ; such as were 
Romulus, Cyrus, Caesar, Ottoman, Ismael : in the 
second place are " legislatores,*' lawgivers ; which 
are also called second founders, or '' perpetui prin- 
<apes/' because they govern by their ordinances af- 
,Cer they are gone ; svLQh were Lycurgus, Solon, Jus- 
tiiuan, £dgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the wise, that 
made the " Siete patridas :" in the third place are 
** liberatores,** or ** salvatores ;" such as^com- 
pqond the long miseries of civil wars, or deliver 
^eir countries from servitude of strangers or ty- 
ji^ts ^ as Augustus Caesar, Vespasianus, Aqrelianus, 
Tbeodoricus» King Henry the Seventh of England, 
King Henry the Fourth of France : in the fourth 
nlace are ** propagatores," or '* propugnatores 
imperii," such as in honourable wars enlarge their 
. tepritorles, or make noble defence agsunst invaders :' 
wA, in the last place, are " patres patriae," which 
i^n justly, and make the times 'good wherein they 
Uve^ both which last kinds i^eed no examples, they 
are in.snch number. Degrees of honour in subjects 
fj%ji first, '* participes curarum," those upon whom 
grinces do ^scharge the greatest weight of their 

I 2 
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affairs ; their right hands, as we may call then 
the next are " duces belli," great leaders ; sin 
as are princes' lieutenants, and do them notable le 
▼ices in the wars : the third are ** gratiosi," f 
vourites ; such as exceed not this scantling, to 1 
solace to the sovereign, and harmless to the peonik 
and the fourth, '* negotiis pares ;** such, as im 
great places under princes, and execute their plao 
with suflSciency. lliere is an honour, Ukewis 
which may be ranked amongst the greatest, wfaic 
happeueth rarely; that is, of such as sacrift 
themselves to death or danger for the good < 
their country; as was M. Regulus, and the ti 
Dedi. 

LVII. OF JUDICATURE. 

Judges ought to remember that their office is "Ji 
dicere," and not '' jus dare ;** to interpret law, an 
not to make law, or give law ; else will it be Uh 
the authority claimed by the church of Rome, wUe 
under pretext of exposition of scripture, doth iK 
stick to add and alter ; ^nd to pronounce that whk 
they do not find, and by shew of antiquity to iotn 
duce novelty. Judges ought to be more leame 
than witty, more reverend than plausible, and mm 
advised than confident. Above all things, integrll 
is their portion and proper virtue. " Cursed (nlf 
the law) is he that removeth the landmark." 1% 
mislayer of a mere stone is to blame ; but it is it 
m^ust judge that is the capital remover of land 
marks, when he defineth amiss of land and propert] 
One foul sentence doth more hurt than many foi 
examples ; for these do but corrupt the stream/tb 
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Other corrupteth the fountain : so saith Solomon, 
'f Fons turbatus, et vena cornipta est Justus cadenis 
in.caas&*sud coram adrersario/* The office of judges 
may have reference unto the parties that sue, unto 
the advocates that plead, unto the derks and minis- 
ters of justice underneath them, and to the sove- • 
reign or state above them. 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. There 
be, (saith the scripture), *' that turn judgment into 
wormwood ;" and surely there be also that turn it 
into vinegar ; for injustice maketh it bitter, and 
delays make it sour. The principal duty of a judge 
is, to suppress force and fraud ; whereof force is 
" the more pernicious when it is open, and fraud 
when it is close and disguised. Add thereto con-- 
tentious suits, which ought to be spewed out, as 
the surfeit of courts. A judge ought to prepare his 
way to a just sentence, as God useth to prepare his 
way, by raising valleys and taking down hills : so 
when there appeareth on either side an high hand, 
violent prosecution, cunning advantages t^keu, com- 
bioation, power, great counsel, then is the virtue of 
a judges seen to make inequality equal; that he may 
plant his judgment as upon an even ground. '< Qui 
fortiter emungit, elicit sanguinem ;" and where the 
wine-press is hard wrought, it yields a harsh wine, 
that tastes of the grape-stone. Judges must beware 
of hard construdtions, and strsuned inferences ; for 
there is no worse torture than the torture of laws : 
especially in case of laws penal, they ought to have 
carje that that which was meant for terror be not 
turned into rigour ; and that they bring not upon 
the people that shower whereof the scripture 
speaketh, ^^ Pluet super eos laqueos ;" for penal 
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laws pressed, are a shower of snares upon Uie peo- 
ple : therefore let penal laws, if they have been 
ifleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit iiDr the 
present time, be by wise judges confined in the eie- 
cution : ** Jndicis qfflcium est, nt res, ita tempora 
rerum," &c. In causes of life and death jndges 
onght, (as for as the law permitteth), in jnstite tt> 
remember mercy, and to cast a severe .eye npOn the 
example, but a merciful eye upon the person. 

SeoDudly, for the advocates and counsel tint 
plead. Patience and gravity of hearing is an essoi- 
tial part of justice ; and an overspeaking judge is 
no well-tnned cymbal. It is no grace to a judge 
first to find that which he might have heard in die 
time from the bar ; or to show quickness of cob- 
oeit in cutting off evidence or counsel too short, or 
to prevent information by questions, though p^U 
nent. The parts of a judge in hearing are fionr : 
to direct the evidence ; to moderate length, repeti- 
tion, or impertinency of speech ; to recapitnlBts, 
select, and collate the material points of that whkA 
hath been sud, and to give the rule, or sentenoe. 
Wliatsoever is above these is too much, and pn^ 
ceedeth either of glory and willingness to speak, tt 
of impatience to hear, or of shortness of mei&oty» 
or of want of a stayed and equal attention.' It is ft 
.*4trange thing to see that the boldness of advocates 
should preiiiil with judges ; whereas tttey shooU 
imitate Ood, in whose seat they sit, who reprw^ 
eth the presumptuous, and giveth grace to the mo* 
dest : but it is more strange, that judges should 
have noted favourites, which cannot but cause mil- 
tiplication of fees, and suspicion of by-ways. Tberft 
is due from the judge to the advocate some con- 
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mendation and gracing, where causes are well han- 
dled and. fbir pleaded, especially towards the side 
which obtsdneth^not ; for that upholds in the client 
the reputation of his counsel, and beats down in 
liim the conceit of his cause, lliere is likewise doe 
to the public si civil reprehension of advocates, where 
there appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, 
alight Information, indiscreet pressing, or an over- 
bold defence ; and let not the counsel at the bar 
diop with the judge, nor wind himself into the 
handling of the cause aneW after the judge hath de- 
dared his sentence ; but, on the other side, let not 
the j«dge meet the cause halfway, nor give occasion 
to the party to say, his counsel or proofs were not 
heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and minis- 
ttn. The place of justice is an hallowed place ; 
and therefore not only the bench, but the footpace 
iad precincts, and purprise thereof, ought to be pre* 
•erred without scandal and corruption; for, cer- 
li^nly, grapes, (as the scripture saith)^ '* will not 
be. gather^ off thorns or thistles;", neither can 
Justice yield her fruit with sweetness amongst the 
briars and brambles of catching and pulling clerks 
and ministers. The attendance of courts is subject 
to four bad instruments : first, certain persons that 
are aowers of suits, which make the court swell, 
aid the country pine : the second sort is of those 
tKal engage courts in quarrels of jurisdiction, and 
are not truly ** amici curiae," but *' parasiti curis,** 
la puffing a court up beyond her bounds for their 
own scraps and advantages : the third sort is of 
those that may be accounted the left hands of courts : 
persons that are full of idmble and sinister tricks 
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and shifts, whereby they pervert the plsun sod 
direct courses of courts, aud bring justice into ob- 
lique lines and labyrinths : aud the fourth is the 
poller and exacter of fees ; which justifies the com- 
mon resemblance of the courts of justice to the 
bush, whereunto, while the sheep flies for defienoe 
in weather, he is sure to lose part of the fleece. 
On the other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in pre- 
cedents, wary in proceeding, and understanding in 
the business of the court, is an excellent figure of i 
court, and doth many times point the way to die 
judg§ himself. 

Fourthly, for that which may concern the sove- 
reign and estate. Judges ought, above all, to re- 
member the conclusion of the Roman twelve tables, 
** Salus populi suprema lex :" and to know that 
laws, except they be in order to that end* are bat 
things captious, and oracles not well inspired : there- 
fore it is an happy thing in a state, when Idogs and 
8tate.<i do often consult with judges : and agua» 
when judges do often consult with the king and 
state : the one, where there is matter of law inter- 
venient in business of state ; the other, when there 
is some consideration of state intervenient.in matter 
of law ; for many times the things deduced to jud|f- 
ment may be '* meum" and " tuum," when the 
reason and consequence thereof may trench to pdnt 
of estate : I call matter of estate, not only the parts 
of sovereignty, but whatsoever introduceth any great 
alteration, or dangerous precedent; or concemeth' 
manifestly any great portion of .people : and let no 
man weakly conceive that just laws, and true policy, 
have any antipathy ; for they are like the spfarits 
and sinews, that one moves with the other. Let 
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jNidges also remember, that Solomon's throne was 
siipported by lions on both sides : let them be lions, 
but yet lions under the throne : being circnmspecty 
Aat they do not check or oppose any points of 
Bomereignty. Let not jndges ^o be so ignorant of 
their own right, as to think there is not left them, 
88 a principal part of their office, a wise use and 
application of laws ; for they may remember what 
ibe apostle saith of ai. greater law than thdrs: 
'"* Nos scimus quia lex bona est, modo quis e& ut'a- 
tnr legitime." 

1 

LVIII. OF ANGER. 

To seek to extinguish anger utterly is but a bravery 
of the Stoics. We have better oracles : " Be anjfry, 
bat sin not : let not the sun go down upon your 
anger." Anger must be limited and confined, both 
in race and in time. We will first speak how the 
natural inclination and habit, *< to be augry," may 
be attempered and calmed ; secondly, how the parti- 
cular motions of anger may be repressed, or, at least, 
refrained from doing mischief; thirdly, how to itdse 
anger, or appease anger in another. 

For the firet, there is no other way but to medi- 
tate and ruminate well upon the effects of anger, 
how'it troubles man's life.: and the best time to do 
thii, is to look back upon anger when the fit is 
thoroughly over. _ Seneca saith weU, '' that an- 
ger is like rsun, which breaks itself upon that it 
&lls." The scripture exhorteth us ''to possess 
our souls in j>atience ;" whosoever is out of patience, 
U out of ^ssession of his soul. Men must not turn 

bees; 

....." animasque in vulnere ponunt.** 
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ADger is certainly a kind of bueneu; asitappem 
well in the weakness of thoce subjects in iriuMi it 
reigns, children, women, old fidks, rick fioDki. 
Only men most beware that they cury their 
rather with scorn than with fear; so that they 
z«em rather to be above the injury than bdow it; 
which is a thing easily done, if a man will give Isv 
to himself in it. 

For the second point, the canses and modvei d 
anger are chiefly three : first, to be too senrible of 
hurt i for no man is angry that feels not biasctf 
hart ; and, therefore, tender and delicate personi 
must needs be oft angry, they hare so many thingi 
to trouble them, which more robust natares haic 
little sense of : the next is, the apprehension and 
construction of the injury offered to be, in the cir- 
cumstances thereof, foil of contempt : fhr contempt 
is that which putteth an edge upon anger, as nmch, 
or more, than the hart itself; and, therefore^ 
when men are ingenioos in picking out circom- 
stances of contempt, they do kindle their anger 
moch : lastly, opinion of the tonch of a man's repu- 
tation doth multiply and sharpen anger ; wherein 
the remedy is, that a man shoald hare, as Gonsaho 
w?a wont to say, *' telam honoris crassiorem." But 
in all refrainings of anger, it is the best remedy to 
win time, and to make a man's self believe that the 
opportunity of his revenge is not yet cokne; bat 
that he foresees a time for it, and so to still himsdf 
in the mean time, and reserre it. 

To contain anger from mischief, though it take 
hold of a man, there be two things whereof JM 
must have special caution : the one, of eztreas 
bitterness of words, especially if they be aculeate 
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$n4. proper ; for " commuoid maledicta" are no* 
tbiBg so much ; ^aud agaUi, that in auger a man re- 
veal no secrets; for that makes him not fit for 
8Qi4ety : the other, that you do not peremptorily 
taGKak off in any business in a fit of anger ; but how- 
soever, you shew bittei^iiess, do not act any thing 
(|iat is not revocable. 

For raising and appeasing anger in another, it is 
done chiefly by choosing of times, when men are 
frowardest and worst disposed to incense them ; 
90in, by gathering (as was touched before) ail that 
yoo can find out to aggravate the contempt : and 
tlw two remedies are by the contraries : the for- ' 
mer tp take good times, when first to relate to a 
mui an angry business, for the first impression is 
■nch ; and the other is, to sever, as much as may 
be, the construction of the ii^jury from the point of 
contempt ; imputing it to misonderstanding, fear, 
passion, or whs^ you will. 

LIZ. OF VICISSITUDE OV THINGS, 

I 

^LOMON saith, " There is no new thing upon the 
farth t" so that as Plato had an imagination that 
all knowledge was but remembrance ; so Solomon 
glvAth his sentenco, *' That all novelty is but 
«Uivion ;" whereby you may 8§e, that the river of 
Uttbe runneth as well above ground as below. 
Ttoe is aii abstruse astrologer that saith, if it were 
not for two things that are constant, (the one is, 
^kac the fixed stars ever stand at like distance one 
from another, and never come nearer together, nor 
gp forther asunder; the other, that the diurnal 
VoCign pei^tually keepeth time), no individoj^ 
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woald last one momeDt : certain it is, that matter 
is in a perpetual flux, and never at a stay. The 
great winding-sheets that bury all things in obUviiNi 
are two; deluges and earthquakes. As for con- 
flagrations and great droughts, they do not merdy 
dispeople, but destroy. Phaeton's car went but a 
day ; and the three years' drought in the time of 
EHas, was but particular, a^d left people allre. As 
for the great burnings by lightnings, which are often 
in the West Indies, they are but narrow ; but in 
the other two destructions, by deluge and earth- 
quake, it is' forther to be noted, that the remnant 
of people which happen to be reserved, are com- 
monly ignorant and mountfunous people, that can 
give no account of the time past ; so that the 
oblivion is ail one as if none had been Ie&. If yon 
consider well of the people of the West Indies, it is 
very probable that they are a newer, or a younger 
people than the people of the old world ; and \t is 
much more likely that the destrtiction that hath 
heretofore been there, was not by earthquakes, (as 
the ^Egyptian priest told Solon, concerning the 
island of Atlantis, that it was swallowed by an 
earthquake), but rather, that it was desolated by 'a 
particular deluge : for earthquakes are seldom in 
those parts : but on the other side, they have sndi 
pouring rivers, as the rivers of Asia, and Africa, 
and Europe, are but brooks to them. Their Andes 
likewise, or mountains, are far higher than those 
with us ; whereby it seems, that the remnants of 
generations of men were in such a particular ddugt 
saved. As for the observation that Machiavel hath, 
that the jealousy of sects doth much extinguish the 
memory of things ; traducing Gregory the Great, 
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that he did what in him lay to extinguish all 
heathen antiquities ; I do not find that those zeals 
do any great effects, nor last long ; as it appeared 
in the succession of Sabinian^ who did revive the 
former antiquities. 

The vicissitude, or mutations, in the superior 
globe, are no fit matter for this present argument. 
It may be Plato's great year, if the world .should 
last so long, would have some effect, not in renew* 
ing the state of like individuals, (for that is the 
fiime of those that conceive the celestial bodies 
-have more accurate influences upon these things 
below, than indeed they have), but in gross. Co- 
mets, out of question, have likewise power and 
effect over the gross and mass of things : but they 
are rather gazed upon,' and waited upon in their 
journey, than wisely observed in their effects ; 
especially in their respective effects ; that is, what 
kind' of comet, for magnitude, colour, version of 
the beams, placing in the region of heaven, or last- 
ing, produceth what }sind of effects. 
■ There is a toy, which I have heard, and I would 
not have it given over, but waited' upon a little. 
They say it is observed in the Low Countries, (I 
know not in what part), that every five and thirty 
years the same kind and suit of years and weathers 
come about again ; as great frosts, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, summers with little heat, 
and the like ; and they call it the prime : it is a 
thing I do the rather mention, because, computing 
backwai'ds, I have found some concurrence. 

But to leave these points of nature, and to come 
to men. The greatest vicissitude of things amongst 
men, is the vicibsltude of sects and religions) for 



of rdigioD ia decayed and full of icaiid>l, am 
the timei be Btnpid, igaorant, aod bubara 
may ioabt the gpriuging up of a new wet : 
alto there aboold ariae any enraTSgaat and 
iplrit to Diake biiDself anthor .thereof; ■! 
pcdnta held when MahomEt published bit 1 
» new Mct haie not two propertiea, fear It 
it will not ipread : [he one ia the aupplan 
the oppoaing of authority eatabliabed ; for 
la more popular than that ; the other ii tb 
liceoM to pleaanrea and a volaptvoui Ul« i 
for apecnlative heresies, (snch as were in 
timea the Ariaos, aiad now ttie Armiqians), 
th^ Vioik mightiiy upon men'a wits, yet \ 
not prodno; any great alteration in states | 
Itbet^thebelpofciTilocrasiiHis. Ilieret 
mannerof pLutadonsof newaecu t by the 
of ^ns and miracles ; by the eloqnence and 
of ipeech and prranaaion ; and 1^ the awor 
Burt^rrdoms, I redioa them amongat mirac 
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gotloary persecutions ; and rather to take off the 
pHacipal authors, by winning and advancing thenij 
than to enrage them by violence and Uttemess. 

The changes and vicissitudes in wars are many, 
bni chiefly in three things ; in the seats, or stages 
of the war, in the weapons, and in th^ jnanner of - 
the conduct. Wars, in ancient tiVne, seemed niorc 
to move from east to west ; for the Persians, As- 
syrians, Arabians, Tartars, (which were the inva«> 
ders) i were all eastern people. It is true, the Ga«ls 
were western ; but we read but c4 two Incurskmf 
of theirs; the one to Gallo-Greeda, the other lo 
Rome : but east and west have no certain points of 
heaven ; and no more have the wars, either fnaa 
the east or west, any certainty of observation : bat 
north and south are fixed ; and it hath seldom of 
never been seen that the for southern people have 
invaded the northerh, but contrariwise; whereby 
it is manifest that the northern tract of the world 
is in nature the more martial region : be it in re» 
spect of the stars of that hemisphere, or of the great 
continents that are upon the north ; whereas the 
sonth part, for aught that is known, is almost all 
sea; or, (which is most apparent), of the cold of 
the northern parts, which is that, -which, without 
aid of discipline, doth make the bodies hardest, 
and the courage warmest. 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state 
and empire, you may be sure to have wars; tor 
great empires, while they stand, do enervate and 
^destroy the forces of the natives which they hftv« 
SDbd«ed, resting upon their own protecting forces ; 
and then, when they foil also, all goes to ruin, aad 
(bey become a prey ; so it was in the decsqr of the 
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Rofnan empire, and likewise in the empire 

maigne, after Charles the Great, erery bird 

a feather ; and were not unlilse to be&ll to 

if it should break. The great accessions and 

of kingdoms do likewise stir up wars : for 

state grows to an overpower, it is like a grea 

that will be sure to overflow ; as it hath be 

in the states of Rome, Turkey, Sp^n, and 

Look when the world hath fewest barbaro 

pie, but such as commonly will not marry 

nerate, except they know means to live, (i 

almost every where at thiM day, except T 

there is no danger of inundations of peop 

when there be great shoals of people, whic 

to populate, without foreseeing meanj of ] 

snstentation, it is of ueccHsity that once k 

or two they discharge a portion of their peo|;i 

other nations, which the ancient northern 

were wont to do by lot; casting lots wh 

should stay at home, and what should sei 

fortunes. When a warlike state grows soft 

fenunate, they may be sure of a war : fio 

monly-such states are grown rich in the 

their degenerating ; and so the prey invite 

their decay in valour encourageth a war. 

As for the weapons, it hardly falleth \m 
and observation : yet we see even they have 
and vicissitudes ; for certain it is, that o 
was known in the city of the Oxydraces, ix 
and was that which the Macedonians called 
and lightning, and magic; and it is well 
that the use of ordnance hath been in Chii 
two thousand years. The conditions of w 
and their improvements, are, first, the fetcb 
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ir that outruns the danger, as it is seen in 
ice and muskets ; secondly, the strength of 
rcoiision ; wherein likewise ordnance do ex- 
U arietations, and ancient inventions : the 
is, the commodious use of them; as that 
aay serve in all weathers, that the carriage 
3 light and manageable, and the like, 
the conduct of the war: at the, first, meo 
extremely upon number; they did put the 
ikewise upon main force and valour, pointing 
)r pitched fields, and so trying it out upon an 
latcb ; and they were more ignorant in ram- 
ncl arraying their battles. After they grew to 
ipon number, rather competent than vast; 
irew to advantages of place, cunning diver** 
and the like ; and they grew more skilful in 
dering of their battles. 

he youth of a state, arms do flourish ; in the 
e age of a state, learning ; and then both of 
together for a time; in the declining age of 
e, mechanical arts and merchandize. Leam- 
ith its infancy, when it is but beginning, and 
t childish ; then its youth, when it is Inxor 
ind juvenile ; then its strength of years, when 
solid and reduced; and, lastly, its old age, 
it waxeth dry and exhaust ; but it is nqt 
to look too long upon these turning wheels 
issitude^ lest we become ^ddy': as for the 
ogy of them, that is but a circle of tales^ and 
bre not At for this writiqg. 
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A FRAGMENT 

or 

AN ESSAY OF FAME. 



Thb poets make Fame a monster : thej-dc 
her Id part finely and elegantly, and h 
gravdy and sententioasly : they say, look 
many feathers she hath, so many eyes she hal 
demeath, so many tongues^ so many voioei 
pricks up so many ears. 

This is a flourish ; there follow excellent 
bles ; is that she gatheretb strength in going 
she goetli upon the ground, and yet hidet] 
head in the clouds ; that in the day-time ah 
teth in a watch-tower, and flyeth most by i 
that she mingieth things done with things not • 
and that she Is a terror to great cities : bul 
which passeth all the rest is, they do recomt 
the Earth, mother of the giants that made 
against Jupiter, and were by him destroyed, t 
upon in anger brought forth Fame ; for cert 
is, that rebels, figured by the giants and aed 
fames and libels, are but brothers and sisters, 
culine and feminine : but now if a man can 
this monster, and bring her to feed at the ham 
govern her, and with her fly other 'ravening 
and kill them, it is somewhat worth : bat w 
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tifccted with the style of the poets. To speak 
bw in a sad and serious manner, there is not in all 
lie politics a place less handled, and myre worthy 
o be handled, than this of fame ; we will there- 
yre speak of these points : what are false fames ; 
lid what are true famed ; and how they may be 
•est discerned ; how fames may be sown and raised ; 
low they may be spread and multiplied ; and how 
hey may be checked and laid dead ; and other 
hings concerning the nature of f&me. Fame is of 
hat fotce, as there is' scarcely any great action 
therein it hath not a great part, especially in the 
var. Mucianus undid Vitellius by a fame that he 
cattered, that Vitellius had in purpose to move the 
egions of Syria into Germany, and the legions of 
Germany into Syria ; whereupon the legions of 
Syria were infinitely inflamed. Julius Caesar took 
?ompey unprovided, and laid asleep his industry 
md preparations by a fame that he cunningly gave 
mt, how Caesar's own soldiers loved him not ; and 
)eing wearied vnth the wArs, and laden with the 
ipoilff of Gaul, would forsake him as soon as he 
aune into Italy. Livia settled all things for the 
(accession of her son Tiberius, by continually giving 
mt that her husband Augustus was upon*rebovery 
ind amendment ; and it is an usual thing with the 
9ashaws, to conceal the death of the Great Turk 
from the janizaries and men of war, to save the 
lacking of Constantinople, and other towns, as theh* 
manner is. Themistocles made Xerxes, king of 
Per^a, post apace out of Grsecia, by giving out that 
the Grecians had a purpose to break his bridge of 
ihips which he had made athwart the Helles- 
^nt. There be a thousand such like examples, 

K 
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■Dd the moTt they are the lesi tbp 
prated, beoBie a msB mceieth w 
where ; wherefore lei all wiac go* 
great a watch and care ovtr fUDe 
of the actiOBt and deiigna thriaalw 
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As au historian, Lord Clarendon's reputation is 
too firmly fixed now to be affected by either praise 
or censure : — If, as a moral writer, he appear with 
less advantage than his illustrious predecessor, his 
style, and its lengthened periods, will readily be en- 
dured for the soundness of his opinions and the 
Integrity of his mind. 

Until within these few years his Essays, which 
now form a suitable companion to those of Lord 
Bacon, were not disengaged from the bulky folio 
in which only they were to be found : in this edition, 
it has been thought proper to omit three, which, 
from their extreme length, rather claim to be con- 
sidered as dissertations : their titles are, *' On an 
active and contemplative Life, and when and why 
the one ought to be pre/erred be/ore the' other;" 
*^0/the Reverence due to Antiquity;" "Against 
the multiplying Controversies, by insisting upon 
Particulars that are not necessary to the Point in 
Debate" These are together equal in quantity lo 
the remaining twenty- two, which form the contents 
V of the present volume. 

Sept 1819. 
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- unchristian priuciplcs of rerenge, and then inreigh 

- against nature for inaking us choleric : when, God 
knows, the little g6o<l we have in us, we owe oil] 
to the integrity of our nature ; which hath re* 

'Strained us from many yices which our pasdou 
xwould hurry us into. Very many men hare n- 
' mained or become temperate, by the very naoset 
ting and aversion that nature hath to surfeits an 
excesses; and others have been restrained frcm 
making wicked attempts, by the horror and tren 
bling that nature hath suggested to them in the ap 
*proach. Many excellent men have grown to ntr 
perfections in knowledge and in practice, to gres 
learning, great wisdom, great virtue^ without en 
having felt the least repugnance in their nature t 
interrupt them in their progiess ; on the contrai 
their inclinations have been strengthened, thei 
vivacity increased, from the very impulsion of tba 
nature : but we may reasonably believe, that iKfi 
man mide a great progress in wickedness, so as 1 
arrive at a mastery in it, without great interruptic 
and contradiction from his natural genius : insi 
much as we see men usually take degrees in wickei 
ness, and come not to a perfection in it per salim 
which can proceed from nothing but the resisyuuu 
it finds from the nature of man. And if we < 
seriously consider, how few men there are who e; 
'deavour by art or industry to cultivate that portk 
which nature hath given them, to improve thf 
understanding, and to correct any infirmity th 
may be liable to, by so much as abstaining fro 
any vice which corrupts both body and mind ; i 
must conclude that they owe that which is good 
themselves to nature, since they have nothing 
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.4r own acquisition. We cannot justly be re.-^ 
>ached, that in this magnifying and extolling na- - 
ie, we do too much neglect and undenralue 'the' 
kieiice\of God's grace; nature is as much the' 
nation of God as gr^ce is ; and it is his bounty 
It he created nature in that integrity, and hath 
ice restored it to that innocence, or annexed that ' 
locence to it, if it be not maliciously ravished, or 

loose, from it. All the particulars mentioned 
fore may properly be called the operation of na- • 
■e, because they have been often found in those " 
lo have had no light of grace, and may be still 
mght to be the supply o^ nature in those who ' 
im not to walk by that light ^ nor is the price of ' 
ice at all advanced, or the way to attain it made ' 
>re clear and easy, by such an affected contempt 

nature, which makes us only capable of the - 
ler. 

II. OF LIFE. 

' Jersey, 1647. 

V teach us to number our days, that we may ap- 

ar hearts unto wisdom,'' was the ejaculation 

)si?s, when he was' in full contemplation of the - 

lence and power of God, and of the frailty and 

y of the life of man : And though, from the 

'eration of bur Own time, the days allotted for 

e', we cannot make any proportionable pro- ' 

oward jthe providence and power of God, no 

han we can make an estimate of the large- 

d extent of the heavens by the view of the 

'. cottage or molehill upon the earth; yet 

mnot be a better expedient, at the least 
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^ an easier, a thing we believe we can more etdy 

^practise, to bring onrsdves to a doe le Te w ac f 
of that proridence, to a doe apppeheiislon of ttH 
power, and thereupon to a nsefnl dispoalHoD of 
onr time in this world, how fitdl and shcnrt lo- 

^ ever it is^ than by appl^ng oarsdres to this adfiee 
of Moses^to '* learn to number onr days.** There 
is not a Aian that reads, or hears this Tead, but 
thinks the lessov may be learned with little pdoi; 
nay, that he hath it so perfect, that he needs not 

' learn it : and yet if the best of us would bnt fix oar 
minds upon it, sadly ** number onr days," the d^fs 
which we have or shall have in this world, we coald 
not but, out of that one single notion, make oar- 
setves much the fitter for the next; and if tke 
worst of up would but Exercise ourselves in it, but 
" number onr days," we should even in spite of the 
worst cozen ourselves into some amendment of life, 
into some improvement of knowledge, into some re- 
formation of understanding : it would not be in onr 
power, nor in His who is ready to assist us in any 
e\11, to continue so weak, so wilful, so wicked as 
we are ; bnt we should insensibly find such aa altera- 
tion, as, how much soever we contemn now, we 
(■hall thank ourselves for obtaining. 

'Ihey who understand the original, tell us, that 
the Hebrew verb, which our interpreters translate 
into number, hath a very large signification, (ai 
that language which is contracted into fewest wordi 
extends many words to a marvellous latitude & 
Kense), and that as well as to mimber, it signifies ti 
treiffh, and to ponder^ and, thirdly, to order, ami 
appahU; so thai to fiumber, ot wk^ xs^cst ^sb^ 

w>rd, I beUeve^ in an^ Q^Vvct \w^p«>> ^»k Vw 
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expresNiog to the fall the sense of that Hebrew 
verb ; except we could find a word that might sig* 
nify to reek<m, to examine, and contider the nature 
and' the use of every unit in that reckoning, and 
then to order and appoint it accordingly. And no 
li^bt it was such a numbering, with that circum- 
stance of deliberation, and the other of direction 
■and determination, which Moses here prescribed-; 
and so the duty may seem larger, and at first more 
full of difficulty, than it did ; and that we are not «• 
to rest merely in the arithmetical sense of it. But 
as the setting out is oftentimes more troublesome 
than the whole journey, and the first disposal of 
the mind to sobriety and virtue, is more difflcuH 
■ than any progress after in it ; so if we bnt.reaUjr 
apd severely execute this injunction in the usual 
and vulgar acceptation of the word, no more but 
** number our days," by the rules of arithmetic, we 
should make a progress in the other acceptances 
too'; and we should find evident comfort and be- 
nefit from the frait we should gather from each of 
those branches. 

Without dimijiishing or lessening the value of a 
long life, with the meditation that a thousand years 
are but as yesterday in His sight who made the 
years and the days ; or that not only the longest 
life that ever any man hath lived, but even the lifie 
' that the world hath lived since the creation, is but 
a moment in comparison of that eternity whidi 
must be either the reward or punishment of the 
actions of our life, how short soever it is : if we 
did but so " number our days" as to consider that we 
experimentally find the shortness oi xVieTXi\ M "^^ 
did bat Dumber the days we have U^y^di, ^ftxA Vj 

b2 
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that pregnant evidence of our memory, howcooi 
they are gone, and how Insensibly, ooochidc bov 
very soon so much more time, which posubly wsild 
hring ns to the utmost of Moses's accoont of d|^f 
yearff, will likewise pass away; we conld not thisk 
the most sore and infitlliUe parchase of twenty cr 
thirty years of life, and the nnqnestiooable fhntlas 
of the most heightened pleasures the appetite ii 
ftincy can imagine during that term, without WKj 
abatement by the interposition of the infimitki 
and weakness of nature, or the intermption of t^ 
rideuts, so near worth the consenting to any tliisg 
that may impair the consdence, or disturb the 
peace or quiet of the mind, that it were a vaktskk 
consideration for the interruption of a night's jeitt 
for the parUng with six hours of our sleep ; whkbt 
though any man could spare, is so much tiibe o(f 
our least faultiness: I say, it were not possibk 
seriously to make this estimate in our thooghti» IP 
revolfe the uncertainty and brevity of our life^ bit 
we should also take an account of ourselves, wejgli 
and ponder the expense of every article of tUs 
short predous time, for which we must make lo 
large and exact an accoont to Him that hath 
trusted us with it; we should not but (which is no 
more than the original verb for which we read mMS- 
' ber signifies) do, what one who we are not wilUng 
to believe as 'good a Christian as ourselves long 
since advised us, ** pretinm tempori ponere, dioi 
sestimare," consider that every hour is worth at letit 
a good thought, a good wish, a good eodeanMur; 
that it is the talent we are trusted with to use, tm- 
phy, and to improve: it ^« Mde this talent in the 
dark, that the world caimoti «eft ^^Itux^Vl^v 
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inch fmit as we ourselves are afraid to see; if \?e 
bnry it in the earth, spend it in worldly and sensual 
designs and attempts ; we are those ungrateful, and 
unthrifty stewards, who must expiate this bre^h of 
tnuit in endless torments. And if we were gotten 
thus far, we could not but,, in spite of the most de- 
prared faculty of our understanding, of the most 
perverse inclination of pur appetite, or act of our 
will, order and dispose of this time right ; which 
is 'the full extent of the word. So that in truth, if ^ 
we do not weigh and consider to what end this-life 
is given to us, and thereupon order and dispose it 
right, pretend what we will to the arithmetic, we 
do not, we cannot so much as number our days in 
the narrowest and most limited signification. It is a 
sliMrp meditation and animadversion of one, whose 
writings are an honour to our nation, that the inces- 
sant and Sabbathless pursuit of a man's fortune and 
interest (although therein we could refrain from 
doing injuries or using evil arts) leaves not the 
tribute of our time which we owe to God, who de- 
nandeth we see a tenth of our substance, and a 
teveath (which is more strict) of our time; and 
(says he) it is to small purpose to have an erected 
fiuse toward Heaven, and a grovelling spirit upon 
earth. If they who please themselves with beliering 
that they spend their time the least amiss ; who • 
have so far the negative practice of con:icience, that 
they abstain from acts of inhumanity and injustice, 
aud avoid doing harm to any body; nay, if they 
make such a progress into the active part of con- 
fldenoe, as to delight in the civil acts of humanity, 
alid tlie diffusive acts of chafity*. \ «k^,M ^^^ 
hamdfal of the world that U l\iu& VuiiOCitxA. V^^ 
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what dismal accfrant must tbe other part take <tf 
themselves then) would seriocsly examine and re- 
Tolve the expense of their own time, they wonM 
eren wonder at the little good they find in tbea- 
selves, and not be able to tell to the well^spendiBg 
of what part of their time those good indini- 
tions are to be imputed. We think it a commenda- 
ble thing (and value ourselves much upon it) to 
take great pains, Co use much industry; to make 
ourselves fine gentlemen, to get languages, to lean 
arts ; it may be some for whidi we are the worse: 
and we acknowledge, that that is not to be doiif» 
nay, any exercise of the body to be learned, or tbe 
most mechanic trade, without great pains and is- 
dustry ; but to make ourselves Christians, to know 
God, and what he expects from us^ and what will 
be acceptable to him, we take not the leant paint, 
use not the least industry. I am persuaded, if many 
of us, who have lived to good years, did foithfnlljr 
compute in what particnlar meditations and actiou 
we have spent our time, we should net be abte, 
amongst the years we have spent in pursuing our 
pleasures, our profits, our ambition, the days and 
nights we have dedicated to our lusts, our excesses, 
the importunities and solicitations we have used to 
mend our fortunes ; we should not be able to sel 
down one hour for every year of our life, I fear not 
one hour for our whole life, which we have so- 
lemnly spent to mend our Christianity ; in which 
we have devoutly considered the ms^sty and prori- 
dence and goodness of God, the reason and the end 
of our own creation ; that there is such a place •* 
Heaven for the reward of those who do well, or 
hell for the punishment of the wicked: for if we 
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had spent but one honr in the contemplating those 
particulars, which are the first. and most general 
notions of Christianity, it were not possible but we 
should be startled out of our lethargic laziness, and 
should make some progress in the practice of Chris- 
tianity, as well as in those paths and roads that 
lead to our pleasure or profit. What is this inad- 
vertency and incogitancy, but to believe that, as we 
received this badge of Christianity in our infancy 
when we knew not of it, so it will grow and in- 
crease upon us in our sleep and times of leisure, 
without taking notice of it ? that the little water 
that was thrown upon our face in baptism, was 
enough to presei*ve the beauty of God*s image in us, 
irttfaout any addition of moisture from ourselves, 
either by tears in our repentance, or so much as by 
Kweiit in our industry and labour ? and to declare to 
Blithe world, that we hold the life of a Christian to 
be nothing else, but spending so many days as na- 
ture- allows us, in a climate where the gospel of 
Christ is suffered to be preached, how little so- 
BVer desired to be practised ? If we would so *' num- 
ber our days," that is, so consider of them, as to 
order and dispose some part of our* time, one hour 
In a day,'one day in ten, but to think of God, and 
what he hath done for us ; to remember that we 
are Christians, and the obligation that thereby lies 
upon us ; that there will be a day of judgment, and 
that we must appear at that day : though it may 
be it would be a difficult thing at the first, in that. 
set time, to apply our unexercised and uninformed 
thofights to so devout and religious an exercise as 
ire should ; yet, I say, if we would but so set apart 
% time for that purpose^ as to resolve at that time 
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eoDStantly to do nothinjf ciae, how perfuaetorily 
soever we did that, we should bj degrees bring 
oanelves from sober and humble thoughts, to piois 
Rod godly thoughts, till we found oorselves grow- 
ing to perCect Christiana, as to confess we were not 
worthy of that title before. 

Next the sadness of revievdng the expense of 
our time, in order to our service of God, and the 
health and prosperity of our souls ; It is a melan- 
choly consideration how we spend our time witli 
reference to ourselves, to the obtainiug that wtaldi 
we most desire, to consider how our time goes froo 
us ; for we are hardly active enough to be thoitglit 
to spend it. ^Ve live rather the life of vegetatives 
or sensatives, sufier ourselves to grow, and pleiK 
and satisfy our appetites, than the lives of reason- 
able men, endued with faculties to discern the 'na- 
tures and differences of things, and to use and 
govern both. There is not a man in the world, 
bat desires to be, or to be thought to be, a wise 
man ; and yet, if he considered how little he con- 
tributes himself thercanto, he might wonder ts 
' find himself in any tolerable degree of understand^ 
ing. How many men are there, nay, in compari- 
son of mankind, how few are there but such, wh 
since they were able to thinic, and could choof 
whether they would or no, never seriously spe 
two hours by themselves in so much as tbinU 
what ^'uuld nial^e them wiser ; but sleep and ( 
and play, which makes the whole^ circle of tb 
lives, and are not in seven years together (exr 
asleep) one hour by themselves. It is a stn 
thing, to see t\ie care an^ wkVvcvXNi^c Wail Is t 
to strcDgthen and c\\emVv \\vt \skA^\ ^^^fcc* 
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iBdustry and skill to form and shape e^ery member 
and limb to beauty and comeliness ; to teach the 
hands and feet and eyes the order and graceful* 
nesa of ml>tion; to cure any defects of nature ot 
aocidenty with any hazard and. pain, insomuch as 
vre oftentimes see even those of the weaker sex, 
and less inclined to suffering, willingly. endure the 
breaking of a bone that cannot othervtise be made 
straight) and all this ado but to make a handsome 
and heaiitiM person, which at be^t is but the pic^ 
ture •f a man or woman, without a wise soul : when 
to the information and improvement of that jewels 
fi4ddi is the essence of man ; and which nnconai- 
dered, even that which we so labour for and are 
proud of, our beauty and handsomeness, is by many 
degrees inferior to that of a thousand beasts and 
other creatures; to the cultivating and shaping 
and directing of the mind, we give scarce a thought., 
not an hour of our life ; never suppress a passion, 
never. reform an affection; Insomuch as (though 
never age had fewer wise mea to shew to the world) 
we may justly wonder we are not all foob and 
idiots, when we consider how little we have con- 
tributed to make ourselves oilier: and doubtless 
if nature (whom we are ready to accuse of all our 
weaknes§es and perversenesses) had not out of her 
storf bountifully supplied us, our own art and in^- 
dustry would never have kept up our faculties to 
that little rile height they are at. Neither in truth 
■do many believe or understand that there needs any 
other diligence or art to be applied to the health of 
the mind, than the sober ordering and disposing of 
the body; and it is well if we can brVii^ oraLt^y^cra^ 
io that restsojoiid^ conclusiim. V^Yiete^ ^\tf£Ck 
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prescribe ourselves a wholesome and orderly coone 
of diet, for the strengthening of oar natures, aid 
confirming our healths ;' if we would consider wbat 
diet to give our minds, what books to read for the 
informing and strengthening our understandungi, 
and conclude that it is as im|)ossible for the mind 
to be improved without those snpfilies, as for the 
body to subsist without its natural food : if, when 
we allow ourselves recreations and exercises, to 
cherish and refresh onr spirits, and to waste and 
disftd humours, without which a well-tempered 
constitution cannot be preserved, we would aUow 
some exercises to our minds, by a sober and frank 
conversation with learned, honest, and pnidAt 
men, whose informatioas, animadversions, and ex- 
perience might remove and expel the vanities and 
levities which infect our understandings : if whet 
an indisposition or distemper of body, an ill haU 
of health, calls upon us to take a rougher cowr 
with ourselves, to vomit up or purge away tho 
choleric and phlegmatic and melancholic humos 
which bum and cloy and suffocate the vital pt 
and passages ; to let out that blood which ■ is 
rank, too corrupted for our veins, and to e: 
those fumes and vapours which hurt our stomi 
and ascend to our brains : if we would, I aa 
diligently examine the distemper of our mindf 
volve the rage and fury of our choler, the do 
and laziness of our phlegm, the sullennes«i and 
of our melancholy ; if we would correct this 
tion, and draw out that passion ; expel those 
and vapours of ambition which disturb and c 
our reason and iudg;meik\.,\yj %o\^r and seric 
ditation of the exceUeiic^ vcA Xy^w^x ^\ i 
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alacrity, and contentedness ; that this affection and 
this passion is not consistent with sobriety and 
juBtjce, and that the satisfying them with the ut- 
most licence brings neither ease nor quiet to the 
mind, which is not capable of any happiness bnt in, 
at least not without, its own innocence ; that ain- 
fiition always carries an insatiableness with it, 
which is a torment to the mind, and no less a 
disease than that is to the stomach : in a word, if 
«ve would consider, there is scarce a disease, an in- 
disposition, a distemper, by which the body is dis- 
turi)ed, to which, or some, influence like it, the 
mind is not liable likewise ; and that the remedies 
for the latter are much more natural, more in our 
poWer, than for the former ; if we would use but 
half the diligence and industry to apply them which 
we do to the other, we should And ourselves ano- 
ther kind of people, our understandings more vi- 
gorous, and our lives more innocent, useful,^ and 
beneficial, to God, to ourselves, atid to our country; 
and we should think we had learned nothing, till 
We had learned *' so to number our days that we 
might apply our hearts unto wisdom ;" that wis- 
dom, of which the fear of the Lord is the begins 
fdng, and of which the eternal blessing of God is 
the end and the I'eward. 



III. REFLECTIONS ON THE HAPPINESS WHICH WE 
MAY ENJOY, IN AND FROM OURSELVES. 

Montpellier, l66i^. 

It was a very just reproach that Seivcc^k. Oaax%^ 
tie world with so many hundred ^e^aiX^ ^<^) v^^ 
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yet was not more the disease of that than of tUs 
age, that we wonder and complain of the pride wdL 
snperciiiousness of those who are in place and H- 
thority above us ; that we cannot get an admittiaoe 
to. them; that they are never at leisure that we duj 
speak to them ; when (says he) we are never yi- 
cant, never at leisure to speak to ourselves ; ** Audel 
qulspiam de alterius superbi^ queri, qui sibi ipK 
nunquam vacat?" and after all complaints and 
murmurs, the greatest and the prondest of then 
will be sometimes at leisure, may he sometima 
spoken with ; " aliquando respexit, tu non inipl- 
cere te unquam, non audire dignatus es ;" we CM 
never get an audience of ourselves, never vouchsife 
to confer together. We are diligent and curioa 
enough to know other men ; and it may be cfaft- 
ritable enough to assist them, to inform thdi 
weakness by our instruction, and to reform tbflli 
errors by our experience: and all this witboil 
giving one moment to look into our own, ne?a 
make an inspection into ourselves, nor ask one oi 
those questions of ourselves which we are refuly t( 
administer to others, and thereby imagine that m 
have a perfect knowledge of them. We live ^dtt 
other men, and to other men ; neither with nor tc 
ourselves. We may sometimes be at home left to 
ourselves, when others are weary of us, and we art 
weary of being with them ; but we do not dwell at 
home, have no commerce, no conversation- witt 
ourselves, nay, we keep spies about us that we mil] 
not have ; and if we feel a suggestion, hear an Ini' 
portnnate call from within, we divert it bycompan] 
or quiet it with sleep ; and when we wake, no mai 
runs faster from an enemy than we do from oar 
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selves, get to our friends that we may not be with 
ourselves. This is not only an epidemical disease 
that spreads every where, but effected and pur- 
chased at as great a price as most other of our 
diseases, with the ejcpense of all our precious tiioe ; 
one moment of which we are not willing to bestow 
upon ourselves, though it would make the rem^- 
der of it more useful to us, and to others upon 
whom we pro^igaUy consume it, without doing 
good to them or ourselves : whereas, if we would 
be conversant with ourselves, and as ingenuous and 
impartial in that conversatioi^ as we pretend to be 
with other men, we should find that we have very 
much of that at iiome by us, which we take won- 
doful unnecessary pains to get abroad ; and that 
we have much of that in our own disposal, which 
we endeavour to obtain from others; and possess 
ourselves of that happiness from t)urselves, whether 
it concerns our ambition or any other of our most 
exorbitant passions or affections, which more pro* 
ixtke and less satisfy by resorting to other men, who 
are either not willing to gratify us, or not able to 
comply with our desires ; and the trouble and 
agony, which for the most part accompanies those 
disappointments, proceeds merely from our not 
beginning with ourselves before we repair to 
others. 

It is not the purpose and end of this discourse, 
to raise such seraphical notions of the vanity and 
pleasures of this world, as if they were not worthy 
to be considered, or could have no relish with vir* 
tuous and pious men. They take very unprofitable 
pains, who endeavour to persuade men that they 
we obliged wholly to despise (bis world and aU 
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that is in it, even whilst tliey themselves Uve here: 
God hath not taken ail that pains In forming wad 
framing and furnishing and adonung this world, 
that they who were made by him to live in it slioaUl 
despise it ; it will be enough if th^ do not love it 
so immoderately, to prefer it l)efbre Him who made 
it : nor shall we endeavour to extend the notions 
of the Stoic philosophers, and to stretch them £Mr- 
ther by the help of Christian precepts, to the ezthi- 
guishing all those affections and passions, which 
are and will always be inseparable from human na- 
ture ; and which it were to be wished that many 
Christians could govern and suppress and regulate, 
as well as many of those heathen philosophers 
used to do. As long as the world lasts, and honour 
and virtue and industry have reputation in the 
world, there will be ambition and emulation anil 
appetite in the best and most accomplished men 
who live in it ; if there should not be, more barba- 
rity and vice and wiclcedness would cover every 
nation of the world, than Jt yet suflfers under. If 
wise and honest and virtuously-disposed men qslt 
the field, and leave the world to the pillage, and 
the manners of it to the deformation of persons 
defeated to rapine, luxury, and injustice, how 
savage must it grow in half an age ! uor will the 
best princes be able to govern and preserve their 
subjects, if the best men be without ambition and 
desire to be employed and trusted by them. The 
end therefore of this speculation into ourselves, 
and conversation with ourselves, is, that we may 
malce our journey towards that which we do pro- 
pose, with the more success ; that we may be dis- 
creet in proposing reasonable designs^ and thes 
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pursue them by reasonable ways; foresee all the 
difficulties which are probable to fall out, that so 
we may prevent or avoid them ; since we may be 
sure to master and avoid them to a gi*eat degree 
by foreseeing them, and as sure to be confounded 
by them, if they fall upon us without foresight. In 
a word, it is not so to consult with ourselves, as to 
consult with nobody else ; or to dispose us to pre- 
fer our own judgment before any other man's : but 
first, by an impartial conference with ourselves, we 
may understand first our own mind, whait it is 
we would have, and why we would have it, before 
we consult with others which way to compass it^ 
akSLt we may set both the matter we desire and the 
manner of obtaining it before our own eyes, and 
«pend our passions upon ourselves in the disqui- 
sition. 

It is no wonder that when we are prodigal of 
nothing else, when we are over-thrifty of many 
things which we may well spare, we are very pro- 
digal of our time, which is the only precious jewel 
ol which we cannot be too thrifty, because we look 
upon it as nothing worth, and that makes us not 
Cftre how we spend it. The labouring man and 
the artificer knows what every hour of his time is 
worth, what it will yield him, and parts not with 
it but for the full value : they are only noblemen 
and gentlemen, who should know best how to use 
it, that think it only fit to be cast away ; and their 
not knowing how to set a true value upon this, is 
the true cause of the wrong estimate they make of 
all other things ; and their ignorance of that pro- 
ceeds only from their holdings no' correspondence 
with themselTes, or thinking at all before they be* 
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gin tbeir jonniey, before they violently set their 
affections upon this or that object, until they find 
they are out of the wtiy, and meet with fyUse giudes 
to carry them farther out. We should find much 
ease in our pursuits, and probably much better suc- 
cess in our attempts and enterprises in the world, 
if, before we are too solicitous and set our heart 
upon any design, we would well weigh and oodfflr 
der the trae value of the thing we desire, whether 
it be indeed worth all that trouble we shall be pot 
to, and all the time we are like to spend in the ob- 
Udning it, and upon it after we have ol^tained it : 
if thi^ inquisition doth not divert. ns, as it need not 
to do, it will the better prepare and dispose us to 
be satisfied after we have it ; whereas nothing is 
more usuid than for men who succeed in their most 
impatient pretences, to be more unsatisfied with 
their success than th^ were before ; it is not worth 
what they thought or were persuaded it would be, 
so that their appetite is not at all allayed, nor their 
gratitude provoked, by the obligation ; a little pre- 
vious consideration would have better fitted the 
mind to contentedness upon the issue, or diverted 
it from affecting what would not be acceptable 
when obtained. In the next place, we should do 
well prudently to consider, whether it be probable 
that we shall obtain what we desire, before we 
engage our affections and our passions too deeply is 
the prosecution of it ; not that we may not law- 
fully affect and prosecute an interest ia whieh it is 
very probable we may not succeed. Men who al» 
ways succeed in what they go about, are often the 
worse -for their success ; however, we are not na- 
turally delighted with repulses, and are commonly 
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angry and sottishly offended with those who obtun 
€hat for themselves which we would fain have, and 
as unreasonably with those who favour them, though 
their merit be above our own ; and therefore,.be- 
sides the consideration of the probability that we 
may be disappointed of our end, we shall do well to 
consider likewise the opposition we are like to meet 
in the way, the power of those persons who are like 
to disfavour our pretences, and whether our ex- 
posing ourselves to their displeasure may not be a 
greater damage than the obtaining all that we de- 
sire will recompense. These and the like reflections 
will cost us very little time, but infinitely advance 
and improve our understanding; and if we then 
conclude it fit to proceed, we shall do it with con- 
fidence, and be disturbed with no accident which 
encounters us, and be prepared to behave ourselves 
decently upon the repulse, waich oftentimes prefers 
men better than they wished ; a virtuous mind ap- 
pearing with more lustre in the rejection than in 
tlie reception of good turns, and consequently re- 
conciling him to those who knew him not enough 
before. 

These considerations will be most impartially 
and sincerely debated with ourselves, yet they may 
be properly enough and usefully consulted with 
very true and faithfid friends, if indeed we abotmd 
with such treasure. But there is another con- 
sideration so proper and peculiar for ourselves, and 
to be exactly weighed by ourselves, that the most 
faithful friend is rarely faithful enough to be trusted 
enough in the disquisition, and, which is worst of 
all, we do not wish or desire that he should be^ 
fidthful J that is, whether we are in truth fit and 
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worthj of the thing w« do ftllect ; if it be an Immov, 
whether it be not too great for nt ; if it be an oMet, 
wbefher we are eqnal to it ; that is, fit and capable 
to diichanre and cxecnte it, or can make oaridvei 
10 by tbe industry and diligence we are like to ooo- 
tribate towardB it : this is tbe exnminatioa nc 
come with least ingenuity to» and friends are in- 
genoons in aHi^ting ns in ; and yet is of that im- 
portance, that mach of the hapiHness of oar life 
consists in it, many baring been made onliappy and 
eren very miserable by preferment, who were ia 
good reputation without it. Tolly makes it a ne- 
cessary ingredient in, or a necessary concomitant 
of friendship itKlf, ''Tantum caique tribvendaB 
est, primuni, quantum ipse eflkere possis, deiade 
etiam quantum quem diligas atque aidjuvesy posdl 
sustinere ;" it is a very impiiident and unjust thlaf 
to oblige a friend to do that out of his- friendsld 
to thee, which either he cannot do, or not witlwr 
great prejudice to himself; but it is an impodef 
Tiolation of friendship, to importune him to pr 
cure a favour to be oonferr^ upon thee wU 
thou canst not sustain ; to put the command c 
ship into thy hand, when thou knowest neither 
compass nor the rudder. There are as great ine 
gruities and incapacities towards the ezecntio 
many offices, which do not appear so gross to 
first discovery. This scrutiny cannot be so lif 
and effectually made without well weighing, \i 
first place, the infinite prejudice that befaUs 
selves, if we are incompetent for that place or 
which we have by much solicitation obtaine 
the unspeakable and irreparable prejudice w 
brought upon our friends who obtuued it 
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tow maiiy men have we known, who,sfrom a re- 
ttreddess in their nature, Imve been thought to- 
ibserve much, and by saying little have been be- 
le^ed to know much; but when they have got 
Kemselves into an office, and so been compelled to 
ipeak and direct, have appeared weak and ignorant, 
nd incapable of performing their duty ; and so 
oust either be removed, to their own shame and 
«proach, or be continued, to the public detriment 
tad dishonour ? How much better had it been for 
nch men to have* remained unknown and secure 
mider the shadow, of their friends' good opinion, 
han to have been exposed to the light, and made 
tnown only by the discovery of their incredible ig- 
iorance ! We have known many men who, in a 
daee to which they ha\'e been unhappily promoted, 
iave appeared scandalously insufficient ; but being 
amoved to another have discharged it with notable 
ibllities : yet there was nothing new in himself; if 
ie had asked advice of himself, he would have 
mown all that hath fallen out since so much to his 
3*c;^dice. He who hath credit with his prince, or 
irith his friend, to prefer or recommend a man to 
lis near and entire trust, hath a great trust him- 
lelf reposed in him, which he is obliged to dis- 
*faat^ with the utmost circumspection and fidelity ; 
nd if he be swayed by the confidence and impor- 
Unity,, or corrupted by his own affection, and re- 
Sbmmends thee to an employment, which when 
fhdu art possessed of thou canst not discharge, with 
Nrhat confusion must he look upon him whom he 
hath deceived and betrayed, oi* can he ever look 
Igidn to be de|)ended upon or advised with ui>on the 
li^e affair ? Doing good offices and good turns (as 
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men call it) looks like the nataral efiect of a noUe 
and a generous nature. Indeed the incUnatioarto 
it is an argument of generosity ; but a precipitate 
entering upon the work itself, and embracing sAlop* 
portunities to gratify the pretences of unwary mes, 
is an evidence of a light and easy nature, disposed, it 
other men's charges, to get himself well spoken of. 
They who revolve these particulars, cannot bat 
think them worthy a very serious examination ; aad 
must discern, that by entering into this strict oob- 
sultation with themselves in or before the be|^ 
ning of any business, they shall prevent mjich trw- 
ble and labour which they shall not be able after- 
« wards to avoid : nor can they prudently or so loc- 
cessfuUy consult with others, before they first de- 
liberate with themselves the very method and Ban- 
ner of communicating with another, how much a 
friend soever, what concerns one's self reqnirlBg •• 
much consideration as the matter itself. But thtfc 
is another benefit and advantage that tevults frsi* 
this intercourse and acquaintance with oursdives, 
more considerable than any thing which hath beei 
said, which is, that from this conununicatioa be 
takes more care to cultivate and improve himseif, 
that he may be equal and worthy of that trust 
which he reposes in himself, and fit to-consult witb 
and govern himself by $ he gets as much infbilna- 
tion from books and wise men, as may enable lim 
to answer and determine those doubtful questions 
which may arise ; he extinguishes that choler and 
prejudice which would interrupt him in hearing, 
and corrupt him in judging what he hears. It is a 
notable injunction that Seneca imposes, who knew 
as well as any man what man could bring hinudf 
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tOy " Dum te efficis eum, coram qno peccare^non 
Aodeas ;" the truth is, he hath too little reverence 
ior himself, who dares do that in his own presence, 
which be wonld be ashamed, or not dare to do be- 
fore another man ; and it is for want of acquaint- 
ance with ourselves, and revolving the dignity of 
our creation, that we are without that reve- 
rence. Who, that doth consider how near he is of 
kin to God himself, and how excellently he is quali- 
fied by him tp judge aright of all the delusions and 
a{>pearances of the world, if he will employ those 
faculties he hath adorned him with ; that nobody is 
able to deceive h*m, if he doth not concur and con- 
.tribute to the deceiving himself: I say, who can 
oousider and weigh this, and at the same time bury 
all thoso' faculties of the discerning soul in sensusd 
pleasures, laziness, and senseless inactivity, and as 
much as in his power, and God knows there is too 
much in his power, to level himself with the beasts 
that perish ? It is a foolish excuse we make upon 
all occasions for ourselves and other meh, in oar 
laboured and exalted acts of folly and madness, 
Ihai we can 'be no wiser than God^iath made us, 
as if the defects in our will, were defects in his pro- 
vidence ; when in truth God hath given us all that 
we will make ourselves capable of, that we will re- 
ceive from him. He hath given us life, that is 
time, to make ourselves learned, to make ourselves 
wise, to make us discern and judge of all the my- 
steries of the world : if we will bestow this time, 
which would supply us with wisdom and knowledge, 
inwine and women, which corrupt the little under- 
standing that nature hath given us ; if we will bar- 
ter it away for skill in horses,' dogs, and hawks ; 
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and if we will throw it away in play and gaming; it 
is fr6m oar own irillany that we are fools, and hare 
rejected the effects of his providence. It is no wiser 
an allegation, that our time is our own, and we may 
nse it as we please : there is nothing so mnch our 
own that we may nse it as we please ; we cannot 
nse our money, which is as much, if not more, oor 
own than any thing we have, to raise rebellioii 
against our prince, or to hire men to do mischief to 
our neighbours ; we cannot use our lM)dies, which, 
if any thing, are our own, in duels or any nnlawAl 
enterprize : and why should we then believe that 
we have so absolute and sovereign, a disposal of oir 
time, that we may choose whether we will dispose 
it to any thing or no ? It were to be wished that 
all men did believe, which they have all great reason 
to do, that the consumption and spending of oor 
time will be the great inquisition of the last and 
terrible day ; when there shall be a more strict en- 
quiry how the most dissolute person, the most de- 
bauched bankrupt, spent his time, than how he 
spent his estate ; no doubt it will then manifestly 
appear, that our precious time was not lent ns to 
do nothing with, or to be spent upon that which is 
worse than nothing; and we shall not be more 
nmfounded with any thing, than to find that there 
is a perfect register kept of all that we did in that 
time ; and that when we have scarce remembered 
the morrow what we did yesterday, there is a diary 
in which nothing we did is left out, and as much 
notice taken when we did nothing at all. This will 
be a sad animadversion when it is too late, and 
when probably it may appear that the very idle man, 
he who hath never employed himself, may be in a 
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rery little better condition than he who hath been 
woni employed ; when idleness shall be declared 
:o be a species of wickedness, and doing nothing to 
}t the activity of a beast. * There cannot therefore 
9c too serious or too early a reflection upon the 
^ood husbandry of this precious talent, which we 
ire entrusted with, not to be laid out in vain plea- 
tares whereof we are ashamed as soon as we have 
enjoyed them, but in such profitable exchanges that 
there may be some record of our industry, if there 
t>e none of our getting. 

The truth is, if incogitauce and inadvertence, 
iiot thinking at ail, not considering any thing 
[which is degrading ourselves as fuuch as is in our 
^ower from being men, by renouncing the faculties 
yf a reasonable soul) were not our mortal disease, 
it might be believed that the consumption of oi^r 
time proceeds only from the contempt we have of 
wisdom and virtue ; tbr in order to any thing else 
we employ it well enough. How can we pretend 
that we desire to be wise, when we do no one thing 
that is in order to it ; or that we love virtue, whtn 
pre do not cultivate any one affection that would 
idvance it, nor subdue any one passitm th?t 
lestroys it? We see the skill and perfection in 
;he meanest and lowest trade is obtained by in* 
Ivstry and instruction and observation, and that 
nrith all that application very much time is neces- 
lary to it ; and can we believe that wisdom, which 
is the greatest perfection and highest operation of 
the soul, can be got without industry and la- 
Iwiir ? Can we hope to find gold upon the sor* 
face of the earth, when we dig almost to the centre 
)f It to find lead and tin and the coarser metalii ? 
it is very wonderful^ if it be. not rery rldMbcra»^V)i. 
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see a niao take great pains to learti to dance, and 
not to be at leisure to learn to read ; that man 
should set a very liigh esteem upon the decent mo- 
tion and handsome figure of the body, and under- 
value the mind so much as not to think it irorth 
any pains or consideration to improve the fiicnltles 
thereof, or to contribute to its endowments ; and 
yet ail men's experience supplies them ndth evidence 
enough, that the excellent symmetry of the body, a 
very handsome outside of a man, doth too frequently 
expose men to derision and notorious contempt, 
when so gross defects of the mind are discovered, 
us make the other beauty less agreeable by being 
more remarkable : whereas, on the contrary, the 
beauty of the mind doth very frequently reconcile 
the eyes and ears of all men to the most unpro- 
mising countenances, and to persons nothing be- 
holden to nature for any comeHness ; yet the wis- 
dom and gravity of their words in persuading and 
convincing, and the sincerity and virtue of their 
actions, extort an esteem and reverence from all 
kind of men, that no comely and graceful outride 
of a man could ever attain to. It is not to lie 
wished, that men took less oare of their bodies than 
they do ; they cannot be too solicitous to preserre 
their health, and to confirm it, by preventing those 
diseases which the excess and corruption of hu- 
mours are naturally the causes of, with timely phy- 
sic and seasonable application of remedies, and, 
alx>ve all, by strict and wholesome diet ; health is 
so inestimable a blessing and benefit, that we can- 
not taike too much pains, nor study too much, to 
obtain and preserve it : but the grief is, that the 
^hole care \ft U\<\. ox\t for the body, and nooe at all 
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tion in our constitution, of every Ught indisposition 
of our body, that we too commonly apply cures 
when there are no diseases, and cause the sickne«r 
we would prevent : when, at the same time, there, 
are twenty visible diseases and distempers of our 
mind, which we never look after nor take care o^ 
though they would be more easily cured than the 
other, and being cured, would yield that infinite 
pleasure and satisfaction to the body, that sickneit 
itself could not deprive it of. Dost thou find la-' 
ziness and excess of sleep affect thy body ? And 
doBt thou find exercise axid moderate labour rerirs 
thy spirits, and increase thy appetite ? Examine 
thy mindj whether it hath not too much emptinesa, 
whether it can cogitandi firre labarem, whether it 
can beas the fatigue of thinking, and produce any 
coadHsion from thence ; and then administer a fii 
diet of books to it, and let it take air and exerdse 
in honest and cheerful conversation, with men that 
can descend and bow their natures and their underv 
standings to the capacity and to the indisposition * 
and weakness of other men. A sour and morose 
companion is as uniiatural a prescription to such a 
patient, as the exercise of tennis is to a man who 
hath broken a vein, when any violent motion may 
be mortal. If thy mind be loose, and mostdeUghted 
witli vain and unclean discourses and unchaste de^ 
sires, prescribe it a diet of contemplation upon the 
purity of the nature of God, and the injunction he 
hath given us to live by, and the frequent conquest 
men have made thereby upon their own most cor^ 
rupt and depraved affections; and let it lulve Its 
exercise and recreation with mei^ of that severity; 
final restrun all ill disoonne by ttte gravity of ihdr 
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presence, and yet of that candour as may make then 

agreeable to those who mast by degrees be broagb 

to love them, and to find another kind of pkasan 

yet pleasure that hath a greater relish in their con 

pany , than in those they have been most accnstome 

to. Men give over the diseases of the mind as incan 

ble ; call them infirmities of nature, which cannot 1i 

subdued, hardly corrected ; or substantial parts < 

nature, that cannot be cut off, or divided firom oi 

humanity ; that anger is the result of a generiN 

nature, that will not, ought not to submit to b 

juries and affronts; that lust is so inseparable first 

our nature, that nothing but want of health ca 

allay it ; that there is no other way to cure tl 

disease but to kill the patient ; that it proceeds ac 

from any virtuous habit of the mind, where thei 

natural affections and appetites do not prenul, bi 

from some depraved constitution of the body, wMfi 

stifles and suppresses those desires, for want of tki 

moisture and heat that should nourish them; as 

that conscience hath no more to do in the conqnes 

than courage hath an operation in him who tab 

aa enemy prisoner who lies prostrate at his feet 

whereas all those, and other diseases of the mine 

for diseases they are, are much more curable tha 

those of the body, and so much the more as tlM 

are most subject to our own administration ; whe 

we must resort to the skill and ability of other mc 

. to devise and compovmd proper remedies for tt 

other cure. Many accidents of heat or cold or die 

or the very remedies prescribed, very often mal 

the diseases of the body incurable, and the n 

laorerf impossible; whereas \.\ie «^\^c»x\«a to tl 

aiad^ though unskilfoUy aiid ^B&aR»Mraa»c| i&m 
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)es no barm if it does no good, and the mind 
imains still as capable of the same or other 
«dicines as it was before. Nor is there any 
yarvfiavLS- or unruly infirmity so annexed to or 
lOted in our nature, but that the like hath been 
equently severed from or eradicated out of it, 
r virtuous and conscientious precepts and prac- 
oe ; and every man's observation and experience 
Implies him with examples enough, of men for 
0B& sobriety, who, to comply with some in- 
rmity, have forborn all wine and intemperance 
nr some months ; and of others of no restrained 
ppetites, who, upon the obligation of a promise or 
Jtnous resolution, have abstsdned a longer time 
om any acts of nncleanness ; and whosoever can 
npose such a law upon himself for somany months, 
m do the same for so many years ; a firm and 
lagnanimous resolution can exercise that discifdine 
pon the mind, that it shall never make any ex« 
anions from reason and good behaviour. If they 
an be brought but laborem ferre cogitandiy the 
roTSt i^ over, and their recovery is not desperate. 
Since then it is and may be made evident enough, 
hat the greatest infirmities and deformities of the 
aind may be reformed and rectified by industry 
nd reasonable applications, there can be but one 
eason why there is so little used in those cases, 
ince all men desire to be wise, or to be reputed 
nse; and that is, that there is no need of it : na- 
ure^s store and provision is sufficient ; conversation 
dth witty men, and an ordinary obsei-vation of the 
arrent and conduct of business, vnll make men a« 
riee as they need to be ; and the uSecX'dSSucm q\ 
»ttk» d^Jf bat introduce pedftDtrf VuXa \\i<& lowci- 

c2 
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men of men, and make tbem imperUnent ud 
Crooblesome ; that men of great leanning in books 
are frequently fonnd to be the most incompeMt 
judges or adrisers in the mo6t important tnu- 
actions of the affairs of the world, and of the iB- 
tcrest of states. And by this unreasonable J0B7 
discourse, and contempt of the learned languages) 
there seems to be a combination entered into agaiutt 
learning, and against any such education as may 
dispose them to it ; as if the excellent ^dowmeits 
of nature vvould be eclipsed by reading books, and 
would hinder them from learning more in the com- 
pany they might keep than they can obtain from 
other, and that the other method makes them men 
much sooner : and upon this ground, which hath 
gotten too much countenance in the world, the oni- 
versities and inns of court, which have been the 
seminaries out of which our ancestors have gnvwa 
to be able to serve their country with great repu- 
tation and tsucces8, are now declined as places which 
keep hopeful youth too long boys, and infect them 
with formalities and impertinent knowledge, of 
which they shall have little use, and send them oat 
late ^ and less prepared for and inclined to Xhost 
generous qualifications, which are most like to raise 
their fortunes and their reputations. Which sure 
is a very great error, and hath been the source from 
whence many mischiefs have flowed. And to speak 
first of this extolled breeding in good company, and 
travel into foreign parts before they know any thing 
of their own country; and getting the vice and the . 
language of that, before they can secure themselvea 
from the one, or undenxuiid ihelr own native 
toDgne; we have theknoYi\^^<&wA«x3^^«wfc<A. 
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many, who have indeed the confidence and pfe* 
aamption of men, bat retain the levity and folly of 
cMldren : and if they are able to dis^ise those 
wealmesses, and appear in their behaviour and 
discoarse earlier men than others of their age seem 
to be .(as. it many times falls out, especially in men 
endowed with any principles of modesty,) yet those 
VCTy early men ttecay apace, for want of nourish- 
ment at the roots ; and w^'too frequently see those . 
who seem men at twenty years of age, when the 
gaiety of their youth decays, and themselves grow 
weary of those exerdses and vanities which then 
became them, become boys at thirty; having no 
supply of parts for business, or grave and ^ber 
oDOYeraation, they then grow out of love with them- 
seiTiiSj and -too soon lament those defects and im'- 
potenCy in theinsdvcs, which nothing but some, de- 
gree of learning and acquaintance witli books could 
have prevented. And to say that they can fall to it 
afterwards, and recover the time they have lost 
when they will, is no more reasonable (though 
there have been some very rare examples of such 
industry) than to imagine that a man, after he is 
forty years of age, may learn to dance as well as if 
he had begun it sooner. He who loves not books 
before he comes to thirty years of age, will hardly 
love them enough afterwards to understand them. 
The conversation with wise and good men cannot 
be overvalued ; it forms the mind and understand- 
ing for noble and heroical undertakings, and -is 
mocii to be preferred before the mere learning. of 
books, in order to be wise ; but where a.^ ^^SmA. 
foundation of the knowledge and uiidtt«>\asi^^n% ^ 
fia^a is £nt laid, to support tbe esccM^nX «aV»' 
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Structure of such conyersatioDy the advance mu^ 
be made much more advantageously, than ivlwii 
nothing but the ordinary endowments of natnre are 
brought to be cultivated by conversation ; wUdi li 
commonly chosen vnth men of the same tatoats^ 
who gratify one another with belieidng that they 
want not any extraordinary improvement) and s» 
join together in censuring and condeauiing whM 
they do not understand, and think that men hafc 
only better fortune than they who have got credk, 
%«ithout being in any degree wiser than theaudvci. 
It is very true, there have been very extraorA- 
uary men in all nations, who, by their great expe- 
rience, and a notable vivacity of 8|rfrit, have not 
only attained to eminent promotion, but have been 
exceedingly worthy of it ; albeit they have been 
npou the matter illiterate, as to the learning of 
books and the learned languages ; bat then they 
ha\-e been eminently industrious; who, having bad 
the good fortune to be educated in constant laboar, 
under wise and experienced men, have, by inde- 
ftitigable pains and observation,, gotten the leamiag 
of business without the learning of boo1c8> and can- 
not properly be accounted ilUterate> though they 
know little Latin or Greek. We speak of books 
and learning, not of the language in which they are 
writ. The French and the Italian and the SiNurisb 
have many excellent books of all kinds ; and t^ 
who are well versed in those languages, may b^ 
very learned, though they know no othcn : aid 
the truth is, the French, whether by the fertility of 
their language, or the happy industry qi many ex- 
cellent persons, have translated most good authors 
both of the OiteVL and Latin, with that admhnhte 
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ity, that little of the spirit aod vigour eren of 
Btyle of the best writers is diminished ; an ad- 
age the English industry and curiosity hath not 
tironght home to that nation: they who have 
ormed that office hitherto, for the most part, 
Dg done it for profit, and to live, without any 
l^t in the pains they take; and though they 

have had some competent knowledge. of the 
nage out of which they have translated, have 
I very far from understanding their own mother- 
^e, and being versed in the fruitful productions 
le English language. But though learning may 
Iras attidned by many nations in their own pro- 
dialect, and the language of their own country, 
bw men who take the psuns to search for it in 
r own, but have the curiosity to look into the 
inal, and are^onversant in those which are still, 
still will be, called the learned languages ; nor 
t any man eminent for knowledge and learning, 

was not conversant in other tongues besides 
own; and it may be those two necessary 
ices, that is, the principles of them, grammar 
logic, can very hardly be so well and conve- 
tly taught and understood as by Latin. It shall 
s my turn, and I shall willingly comply with 
gratify our beloved modem education, if they 
•the pains to read good books in that language 

understand best and like most ; I had almost 
, if they will read any books, be so muck alone 
•ading employs ; if they will take as much pfdns 
B wise and polish their minds, as they do to 
r and dispose their clothes and their hair ; if 

will put that constssdnt w^Vi ^sxds^^x^ va» 
' to be learned, as they do to vXtoSffiL \o ^\^x- 
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fection in any bodily exercise ; and, lastly, wbichis 
worth all the rest, if they will as heartily endeaYOor 
19 please God, as they do those for whom they hare 
DO great affection, every great man whose favour 
they solicit, and affect being good Christians, as 
mnch as they do to be fine gentlemen, they shall 
find their labour as mnch less, as their reward and 
recompense will be greater. If they will not do 
this, they mnst not take it ill if it be believed, that 
they are without knowledge that their souls are to 
ootlive their bodies ; and that they do not so much 
wish to go to Heaven, as to get the next bet at 
play, or to win the next horse-race they are to 
run. 

To conclude : If books and industry will not con- 
tribute to their being wise, and to their s^vatioo, 
they will receive from it (which they value more) 
pleasure and refreshment in this world ; they will 
have less melancholy in the distress of their for- 
tune, less anxiety in the mortification of sickness^ 
they will not so much complain for want of com- 
pany, when all their companions forsake them.^ 
their age will be less grievous unto them; anA. 
God may so bless it, without any intention of their 
own, that such thoughts may insensibly ins|nu^. 
themselves into them, that they may go out. of the 
world with less dismal apprehensions, and conclude 
their neglected lives with more tranquillity of spirit,, 
at least not be so much terrified with the approach 
of death, as men who have never entertained any 
sober thoughts of life have used to be, and naturally 
must be. 
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IV. OF IMPUDENT DELIGHT IN WICKEDNESS. 

If it be too great a mastery to pretend to, over our 
own passions and affections, to restrain them from 
earrying us into any unlawful desire, and from suf- 
fering tliat desire to hurry us into some unlawful 
action, which is less perfection than every good 
Christian is obliged to endeavour to arrive at ; if 
smne sin knock so loud and so impetuously at our 
breast, or our blood, that it even forces its entrance, 
in spite of any resistance we can make for the pre- 
sent, let it at least find such' a reception as we 
would give to an enemy, who doth in truth enter 
into our habitation by force, though he doth sub- 
due us; let it not have the entertainment of a 
friend, of a companion for wliose presence we were 
solicitous : if we want power and strength to re- 
ject it, let us dismiss it with sudi a rudeness, that 
it may not promise it a better welcome and recep- 
tion. It w£ts some degree of modesty in Job's adnl- . 
terer, (xxiv. 25.) when his " eye waited for the 
twilight, saying. No eye shall see me, and disguised 
his i^e," that he was so far ashamed of the sin he 
acted, that he desired to conceal the suspicion of it 
from other men ; though he had the guilt within 
himself, he abhorred the being made an example to 
corrupt others. Whilst there is any shame remain* 
ing Upon the spirit of a transgressor, any blush dis- 
covers itself after the guilt, thece is hope of the 
subduing and conquering that temptation ; and that 
at last it may grow to such a detestation of the 
transgression itself, and of himself foT tT2kTv%\|,i^«^vGk^<» 
that it mkyeren recover his lost iniiOceuce,\.VAX>V^> 
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the progress we have made towards hell and dam- 
natioD. 

It were very well for Christiamty if there ven 
half that reverence reserved for Teligion, thattiie 
philosopher was assured would be always paid to 
that science which indeed he looked upoji as vdi- 
gion, and defined it to be wonderful Uke it ; ** Ntt* 
quam in tantum convalescet, nunquam idccoBtrt 
virtntes conjurabitur, ut non philosophise noma 
venerabile et sacmm maneat:'* and indeed, thk 
modesty and respect to, or for, our religion, vas 
never so near rooted ont of the hearts of men, matt 
the name of religion was first heard of in the worid, 
as it is in the present age and pnesent practke m 
most nations which call themselves ChristiiM; 
when poetry itself doth not administer so fA e q aat 
occasions of mirth as religion doth ; nor ire the 
sayings of the poets so often applied to the sMMt 
scurrilous and profane exercises of wit, as the Sdip^ 
ture itself is $ nor indeed is any wit so grateful aiid 
acceptable as that which is so polluted : so that it 
is no. breach of charity, to believe that too otey 
read the Scripture, and very industriously, only that 
they may be readier to apply not only the phraieaod 
expressions, but the highest mysteries contained is 
the whole body of the Scripture, to the most wick^ 
ed, profane, and scurrilous and Uasj^emoos mbr 
jects. Nor will they take it ill to have this bdiefei 
of 4hem, the number and quality of the ofisndeff 
carrying before it an impunity for the olfenee ; ta 
that there may shortly be too much reason to feu 
that it may be dangerous to let the kingdom know 
'* quanto plures mali sint ;" since, as the mat 
jifailosopher observed^ " pnddrem rei toUU inalda 
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tudo peccaDtmniy et desinit esse probri loco, com- 
mune maledictum." It is high time for the sore- 
i^gn power to be yefy vi^laot and severe, when 
such conspiracies and combinations grow so strong 9 
Dor can there be a greater manifestation of the con- 
teinpt of the government, than when great and no« 
torions vices obtain credit and reputation. 

V. OF DRUNKENNESS. 

That drunkenness is a sin of very great antiquity, 
needs no other evidence, than that^ for aught ap- 
pears, it was the first sin that was committed after 
€he flood ; and it may be, the first pauishment that 
was inflicted upon it wa» the best proportioned to 
the crime ; and if it had been ever pi-osecuted upon 
the continuance and propagation of it since, it is 

. probable that vice had not flourished in so many 
ages to this time, when it remains more strong and 
vigorous, and in more credit and reputation, than 
it had in its be^nning; because it hath not the 
same penalty inflicted upon it since, which was, a 
mo<;kery and contempt. Not that mockery which 
is now so much applied to it, and by which it is 
cherished and propagated by mirth and laughter, 
and looking upon it as a commendable, at feast a 
pardonable, effect of good-fellowship : it was ano- 

' ther kind of mocking which God pre^ribed, by per- 
mitting, when he made the first drunken man (who 
had been so much in his favour) Jo become by it 
ridiculous to his own son, and permitted his own 
child unnaturally to contemn his father \ 9& \i \t 
were bat Jastiee, that his own fle&Vi »a^ \^swA 

MkoaU withdnw the duty doe W ^ v^tooa^ ^^i^Va 
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had divested himself of his manhood to heoome a 
h^ast. It was the third part of the world that then 
manifested this contempt towards that, excesnve 
dehauchery, and the other two parts did but cod: 
ceal it : and though the presumption in so near a 
relation as a son was not excusable, his piety can- 
not justify such a contempt ; yet the contempt it- 
self, as it was the first, so it is the best and most 
sovereign remedy that the wisdom of a state can 
prescribe for the suppressing and eradicating that 
enormity, that a dissolute and a drunken man be 
looked upon with scorn, and as unworthy to be 
received into the company or employment of honest 
and virtuous persons ; that he who delights to de- 
grade himself from being a reasonable creature, be 
degraded from' the capacity of exercising any office, 
for the support whereof the use of reason is con- 
stantly necessary ; and that lie be exposed to a uni- 
versal contempt, who exposes himself to discredit 
his creation, and to drive that reasonable soid from 
him that only distinguishes him from a beast. And 
till this peculiar penalty be, by a gei^eral consent of 
all worthy men as well as magistrates, applied to 
this race of impudent transgressors, this afiected 
unckedness will never be extirpated, but involife 
whole nations in the infamy, though particular men 
may be free from the guilt of the excess. 

The succeeding stages of the world never found 
so proper a remedy for this malady, though some- 
thing was always done to make it qdious and ta- 
rible to those who affected it. By the Levitical law, ' 
if the father and lYv^ uvoiViftt did bring thdc^son be* 
fore tlie elders oi x\i« c\ti > vkA ^»^ ^*\^&a^ «s«>f)n.%i 
a glutton aad a dixa^aacd^ ^^^^^».^\^^Wi««^ 
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shall Stone him with stones that he die; yi 
severity did not root out that vice from that ] 
excess of wine still wrought the same effect! 
it is probable the severity of the law made m* 
solicitous for the execution of it ; parents 
rather to keep a drunken son than to hare i 
at all, to have him put to death ; and an ex 
rigour in the punishment rather makes faulti 
carefully concealed, than not to be committed 
this may be the reason that in the time of Sol 
who, amongst his multitude of vices, we do n« 
was given to drunkenness, a less severe jud 
was denounced against it, yet more like to i 
it : ** The drunkard and the glutton shall cc 
poverty,*' says he, (Prov. xxiii. 21.) Let bi 
be made good, and the cure is wrought ; xn 
ever affected a vice that he believed would it 
biy make him a beggar ; the gamester, who 
naturally falls into it, is very solic^itous to av 
and plays that he may be rich ; and the lustfi 
son, though he may fear diseases, sees no ca 
apprehend poverty, by giving satisfaction to li 
petite. Vo vicious man considers Heaven so i 
as to foresee the punishment that may fall 
thence upon his excesses ; and therefore let 
mon pronounce what he will, the drunkar 
nevey be terrified with the fear of beggary, • 
he sees rich and great men affected with the 
pleasure with which he is delighted and repVos 
and to whom it may be he stands more comm 
by bis faculty in drinking than he would be 1 
practice of any particular virtue. Nor cau thi 
li<^ laws and penalties of .any state eyiccxiVe^oV 
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Mntence, »nd reduce those rioCoai transgreMoatt 
poterty, whilst the magistrates and great minhtttiy 
without wiiose inflaence those dead laws haicao 
vigour, are accustomed to the same excesses, or ii- 
dolgeut to those who are : they are so far from be- 
lieying that they shall be the poorer by it, that tkf 
look upon it as the only antidote that can expd tk 
poison of poverty, and the only remedy that cin fffr 
deem and buoy them up from the abyss into wldch 
the melancholy of want usually casts those iriio in 
in distress : they thinly they have a piece of Scri^ 
tare more canonical than Solomon's practice, of dM 
verity vdiereof they have such real experience ii 
the panegyric they find in Esdms, which, instead o 
being cast into poverty, raised the poorest amoogf 
them to the state and condition of kings : '* Win 
maketh the mind of the king and of the fatheriai 
child to be all one, of the bondman and of the finse 
man, of the poor man ajid of the rich. It tumell 
also every thought into Jollity and mirth, so that> 
man rememberetb neither sorrow nor debt ; and 1 
maketh every heart rich, so that a man remcmbei 
eth ueither king nor governor ; and it maketh t 
speak all things by talents ;" (1 Esdr. liL 19, 91 
21.) And if in truth this prerogative be oonfinM 
by the condescension of great men to this equaUtj 
in prostituting themselves to the same base excMi 
if this rebellious transportation of jollity, and thl 
pleasant dream of wealth and security, be M 
awaked by some severe and sensible chastiaenal 
the Apocrypha will be preferred as the truer Scrip 
ture, and men will not, by the gravity (which the 
call the morality) of a few sober men, be Irrecoo 
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jdled with the vice that brings them into so good 
fompmiy, and in which they enjoy so many pleasant 
iioars. 

We may reasonably believe, that in our Sarkmr's 
time this unmanly excess was grown, to a very great 
bnght, by the most terrible judgment denounced 
against it by St. Paul (1 Cor.' vi. 10.) << That no 
dmnkard shall inherit the kingdom of God." A 
manlniist be in a perpetual drunkenness, that doth 
not discern the treachery of that wine which raises 
that mirth and jollity, which makes him forget the 
King of kings, and this inevitable sentence that he 
moat undergo for that minute of contemptible mirth 
to which he sacrifices his miserable soul. What 
remedy can God himself prescribe agsunst our de- 
ttniction, if so plain and dear and unquestionable 
determination cannot fright us from this unworthy 
and devouring excess? And those men must be 
tery ambitious to be damned, who make appoint- 
ments, and meet to be drunk, that they may not be 
lUsappointect oi the other. Nor can this desperate 
ippetite consist but in a mind wholly possessed 
vith contempt of Heaven, and all hope of salvation : 
nd yet St. Paul seems to resort to the old primi- 
▼e punishment as the most like to prevent this 
sc unavoidable one, to try if contempt and disdain 
n draw men from that which hell-fire cannot 
Tify-them from : ** And now I have written unto 
I not to keep company if any man that is called 
rother be a drunkard ; with such an one, no, not 
at.*' To be a Christian and a drunkard was tuefa 
<ntradiction, to put off the man and retidn the 
IsUan was such a mockery, that he who affected 
18 not thought fit for any part of human society. 
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It is not from original sin, or the corrupt utQtt oC 
mankind, but from the corraption of their imiimii, \ \ 
from wicked and licentious edacation, that BCi 
are more afraid of any temporal disfcrace, any fit- 
Rent disadvantage, than of eternal pauUhacil: 
they cannot be induced to believe that their Hm 
are near an end, whilst they enjoy health andfisov 
of mind ; and damnation is a thing so for off, nd, 1 
as they believe, easy to be compounded for in Ck ^ 
last moment of life, besides the putting It off bjDSC 
thinking of it, that few men displease theutf«lici 
by any apprehension of it ; and therefore it mmi 
be some present uneasiness, some incapacity ipsa 
earth as well as in heaven, that must magisteriaOf 
reform men from this noisome malady. If, at pe^ \ 
sous overgrown with the infection of leproijfi / 
they be excluded from the courts of princes uA ] 
the chambers of great men ; if they were niide i 
incapable of any diguity or office, or of being id- ( 
mitted into the company of gentlemen, by • de- 
clared reproach upon idl Who shall presume to keep 
them company ; if the observation and experience 
that men of excellent parts do, in few years, beooae 
fools by excessive drinking, could prevail with otben 
to believe that they shall, from the same surfeit^ be 
rendered inferior in their understanding to all wki 
are more temperate than they, and thereby grov 
unfit as well as unworthy for those employnwBtt 
they pretend to ; these castigations and^hese ie> 
flections might possibly make such impression opoa 
the minds of those who are possessed with this 
frenzy, together with a combination of all noble and 
generous persons against them, that this unchristlaa 
brutality, which dishonours all nations wheie it b 
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])ermitted, woald be rooted out, or confined to that 
ahgect sort of men, which, being abandoned by their 
own lusts and excesses, are not looked apon as a 
iM>ble part of any Christian nation, but ranked 
amongst the dregs of the people. And traly if such 
a collection were made and published, as very many 
men's own experience and observation can produce 
of the public mischief and ruin that hath befallen 
states in the discovery of counsels, and the lessening 
and alienating the affectioa and reverence that is 
doe to the government, by this single vice of drun- 
kenness I that hath befallen armies in having their 
quarters beaten up, their towns surprised, their 
forts betrayed, and the whole discipline which 
should preserve them dissolved by the pernicious 
excess of drink in the generals and principal offi- 
cers; that hath befallen private families, in the 
<|iiarrds, breach of friendship, and murdern, which 
have had no other original or foundation but 
drunkenness ; men could not but conclude, that 
it is a sin that Grod is wonderfully offended with, 
and a scourge that he chastises all those with who 
are delighted in it, and would abhor both it and 
them proportionably ; and that they can have no 
peace with God or man, who do not labour with all 
their faculties to drive it out and keep it out of 
their fiimilies, their towns, and countries, with the 
same vigilance and severity as they use against the 
most devouring plague and pestilence that sweeps 
all before it. 

It is too great an indulgence to this wickedness, 
H way be in some who are not guilty of it, and an 
•rldenoe that they do not abhor it enough, to say 
that the natural temper and constitution of men U 

D 



iheui I and that it bnth lucb as iul 
outiy, that it can as hardly be ahat o 
em, emi InfaseB its poison bo aubtillf 
wrsnght its effects before it be dim 
pccted, and (bemfore could rery hardl| 
ed i that the same excetg which U ri 
men to the lois of their reason and ot 
i» not diKernlble in others, nor nw 
Impressiou opou them ; that it nerer 
miichievoaB effect in many, and bo c 
least in the same degree, aiafiil in ai 
lastly, that it is a part of conversatioi 
meu cannot retire rudely; and they * 
entered into it, especially if it be ,witl 
perior to themselves, and opon whoi 
some dependence, can very hardly refi 
to the lawi they prescribe for the pres 
draw from that escess which they do 
most prenime to cemn^re or oontradict 
pity that oar Saviour nor his disciplei 
foresight to diEcem these distinction 
obligaUoDS, that they might not ao p( 
•but out all trsDSgregiors, who may ba 
able excuses for the excesBes they comi 
hope of salvation ; Ixft it it nnch mi 
any men, who pretend 10 pay fobnusuc 
ence lo his inJauctiooB, and to bdieve . 
dit to his diciacet, sboBld delude ibt 
others with soch tbjh and impions i 
and hope to amid ajudgmeat dmt is so 
proDonnced, by Bncb weak excuses ai 
solve men from the mott trivial and I 
pauea. Cannot be that wise^ decU 
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upon the ice for feaf of falling, thougli possibly it 
might carry him sooner to his journey's end, as 
wisely forbear drinking more wine than is neces^ 
sliry, for fear of being dmnk and the ill consequences 
thereof? Is there any man so intemperate as to 
drink to an excess, when his physician assures him 
it will increatse his fever, though he hath a better 
excuse then from his thirst, or improve some other 
disease the strength whereof already threatens him 
with death ? Can we be teihperate that we may 
live a month the longer, which at best we cannot be 
silre of ; and will not the fear of eternal death make 
any impression upon us ? There is not in the whcde 
catalogue of vices to which mankind is liable, any 
one (swearing only excepted) that hath not more 
benefit as well as pleasure for its excuse and reward : 
the revengeful and malicious person finds some ease 
and advantage from having brought some signal 
misfortune upon his enemy; others will be more 
wary how they displease and provoke him : the 
covetous man is a great gaf ner by his pursuit, and is 
able, if he were willing, to do much good with what 
he hath gotten ill : the lustful person finds ease, by 
having quenched or rather allayed a fire that burned 
him, and which a sudden reflection or sharp ani- 
madversion could not extinguish. The drunkard 
only hath none of these pretences for his excess, 
none of these deceitful pleasures in the exercise of 
It ; no man was ever drunk to quench his thirst, or 
kmtid other delight in it than in be<ioming less a 
man than God hath made him ; which must be a 
IwlTlble deformity, and ^gnlse him from the know- 
HAjgt of God. They who can perform the oflkoe of 
fltroag beasts. In carrying more drink than others 
can, should be put to carry it the lame irvy \Y«^ ^•(^i 
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which would be much more idnocent; and di^ 
strength doth but deceive them, and decays t*iB 
noble purposes, when it seems exalted in that \m 
and servile work. Besides, it may be tbegfukcf 
his weak companion, who falls sooner nnder Ui 
hand, is inferior, how penal soever, to his who tri- 1 
nmphs in his bmtish unwonnded conquest, and to- , 
lieves he is less drunk, because he is not so modi 
dead. They who apply their power and qtfality to 
the propagation of this unmanly and unruly lioneii 
and draw men from obeying or considering Heaici, 
to please them, are fit to be degraded from tint 
qualification they so dishonourably prostitute, aid 
to be condemned to that conversation they so nuNh 
affect ; and they, who "out of modesty and good 
manners, out of gratitude and obedience, are dis- 
posed to submit to those commands, ought well to 
consider, that they do at the same time renoonee 
their Christiau liberty, and enter into a servitode ( 
which hath no bounds or limits : for vnth what it- ', 
cnrity or reason can he refuse to perform the lowest 
and the basest office that man shall require him, spot 
whose command he hath been content to be drank ? i 
That he is not a pander, that he is not an assaadiia* I 
tor, that he is not a rebel, is not to be imputed to > 
any restraint in or from his own conseience, hit to ' 
the temper and constitution of his patron^ i^ich 
doth not invite him to those debaucheries ; for to 
say that honour and the law make those much moce 
penal than the other, so that his commands eu < 
more easily be disputed and contradicted in those t 
cases, is no excuse ; for where the conscieDce lies . I 
waste, and all regard to God's law is rejected, obe- ■ 
dience to the law of man is no otherwise ietahied 
than in order Xo i^tev^xiX ^SaRwery^ and where the ^ 
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penalty may be declined or dnded, the impiety 
makes no impression : so that be who .hath bare- 
faced, and upon deliberation, violated any one of 
God's express commandments, hath given earnest 
to the' devil that he vflll break any of the rest, 
when the like opportunity and convenience shall be 
offered. « 

It is yet much more wonderful that there should 
be any Christian government, in which there are 
AO laws established to punish this damnable sin ; 
and that there should be such a compassion for it, 
that the same crime, even homicide itself, that is 
committed by a sober man is punishable with death, 
should not be penal to a man that is in drink : as 
if the guilt of one sin should be absolved by the 
^ing guilty of another ; and that, when under the 
law, drunkenness was punished with death, under 
the gospel it should excuse a murderer from death, 
who by the law and the gospel ought not to be suf- 
fered to live ; that a circumstance of high aggrava- 
tien should be applied to the mitigation of a cen- 
sure, that ought to be the more severe ; nay, even 
tb constitute such an innocence as is not worthy of 
a censure. The philosopher can assure us, " Non 
iJEKit ebrietas vitia, sed protrahit/' drunkenness 
doth but produce and manifest the malice that lay 
concealed, creates it not : " Vis vini quicquid mail 
latebat epiergit," wine infuses no ill desires, it only 
makes those appear which lay hid; it publishes 
what the heart hath entertained, and makes vice 
mote impudent that was as taiischievous before : the 
Uceiui^as person doth then that in .the streets which 
be doth at other times in his cliamber ; and^bepause 
he npbraidfr justice aloud and provokes it,' he must 
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be uucbaMised, uid only admoniBhed 
more warf in liii ezceuee. What U 
eherish and foraent an ilHHuuiBiiriD, agi 
DD lew judgment thaa thM uf hell-Are U i 
There il not in the whole body of the c 
text that declaren dniDkeonew to be 
Ihat provides a puoUhmeDt for it ; ou tl 
'* Ebriia quaiidoque venia dari sOlet dei 
iHif , tanqaam lepultis, et Dcacieutibua, 
rather given to sucb offtndcra, mt to pen 
and not knawiug what they do : and 
eipreiely, " Jure oogtro poena miualtl 
ebrio dolui abcKHc putetnr ■" it is the pi 
cirunlcard to be less puniahed than otb 
cause he is supposed to mean do harm. 
we may not impnte thk momtrons ii^ 
tbe easiness and cormptiou of the ■ 
Digests have an express text, (LA. 49. 
" per vinnm et ludtiaiu lap^s capitaU 
miltenda est," a ca|atal paDishnieat i 
Inflicted apon those who are crimiaal Cli 
or lost 1 which must be an excellent lai 
nations 1>y. And yet the latter may 
more excusable than the former, since 
ceed from the Impnlstou of nature ; i 
other is aflectedly and iudu^triously ei 
wilh the uausealiug apd Bterwon of ual 
purely tbe eDect of a malicious appetite ■ 
nciM. What shall we eay'theo to thi 
most' horrible, that in any ChHetias 
should not be looked upop h. a sin, as 
that needs tiod's forgirenesa > lo Get 
ue not obliged to confesH being druok. a 
w«re a Cbrlsiian virtue tncooBistent wi(l 
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temper of the natiou, and the eontrarj necet- 
aatrjr to be didpeaaed with for the public good vauk 
benefit. We may surely say, that Christianity hatk 
not done its perfect work. in that country, how a^ 
tholic soever it is ; -that wherever that siu is per- 
mitted, Christ is not sufficiently preached; and 
wjbere it is cherished and countenanced, neither hit 
apostles Of himsdf are credited or believed ; that' 
BO integrity of opinion can absolve the guilt of that- 
practice ; and we may as reasonably prdkume of sal- 
fation upon the faith of the Alcoran, as with the- 
cxeicise of this brutish sin, against which danmadon 
is flo pomtivdy denounced. 

VI. OF BNVV. 

MontpeUiet, 1670. 

If envy, Uke anger, did not bum itself in its own 
fire, and consume and destroy those persons it pos- 
sesses, before it can destroy those it wishes worst 
to, it would set the whole world on fire, and leave 
the most excellent persons the most miserable. Of 
all the affections and passions which lodge them- 
selves within the breast of man, envy is the most 
tnmUesome, the most restless, hath the most of 
malignity, the most of poison in it. The ofaj^eet 
she hath an immortal hatred to is idrtue ; and the 
war she makes is always against the best and vir* 
tiious men, at least against those who have some 
signal perfection. No other passion vents itsdf 
wkh that drcnmqiection and deliberation, and is 
ki aD Its rage an^ extent in awe of some contvol. 
TheoMNt &ideric and angry man may oAmd an 
Imetft sod a worthy perwn, b«t he chooeca it noc \ 
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lie had ntber provoke a worae man, and ativocH 
he recollects himself opon the sight of the mt^ 
strate. Lust, that is blind and frantic, gets into the 
worst company it can, and never assanlta- chattily. 
Bat enry, a more pemicioas aifiection than ^tinrif 
the other, is inqokntire, observes whose merit ms4 
draws the eyes of men npon it, is DMMt crowned by 
the general suffrage ; and against that person he 
shoots all his renom, and without any noise entbf 
into all nnlawfnl combinations against him to.de> 
Htroy him : though the high condition SolomoB nm 
in kept him from feeling the effects of it, (jhr kiagi 
can only be envied by kings), he well discovered the 
uncontrollable power of it ; *' Wrath is cmd, and 
anger is outrageous; but who can stand before 
envy ?" (Prov. xxvii. 6.) Let wrath be as crael as it 
will, a stronger wrath can disarm it, or applicatioa 
and address can pacify it ; fair words have ponv 
over it, and let anger be never so ontrageoos, hem 
be resisted, and will eztingnish itself: thej bodi 
give fair warning, are discovered afiir off, uid we 
liave time to fight or fly ; but envy hath, no fixed 
open residence, no man knows whm it dwells, nor 
can discern when it marches; it is a tgyainm 
volante, that declares no war, but breaks into ov 
quarters when we do not suspect it to be near qs, 
wounds our reputation, stifles the brightness of oat 
merit, and works even npon our friends to snspend 
their good opinion, and to doubt whether they are 
not deceived, and whether we are as good as we ap^ 
pear to be. If our credit be so well built, so fiiSt 
that it is not easy to be shaken by calumny and in- 
idnuation, it then over commends us, and eztob ui 
beyond reason to lYioiae ^^u whom we d^ioid, till 
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grow jealons ; and so blow us up when they 
ot throw us down. There is no guard to be 
against envy, because no man knows whei^e it 
{9 ; and generous and innocent men are seldom 
08 and suspicious till they feel the wound, or 
m some notorious eifect'of it. It shelters it- 
or the most part in- dark and melancholy con- 
jons, yet sometimes gets into less suspected 
ngSy but never owns to be within when it is 
I for. All other passions do not only betray 
Hflcorer, but likewise confess themselves ; the 
lie man confesses he is- angry, and the proud 
confesses he is ambitious ; the covetous man 
' denies that he loves money, and the drunkard 
Mes that he loves wine : but no envious man 
confessed that he did envy ; he commands his 
B much better than his looks, and those would 
y him, if he had not bodily infirmities apparent 
l^h, that those of the mind cannot easily be dis- 
ed, but in the mischief they do. Knvy pre- 
always to be a rival to virtue, and to court ho- 
only by merit, and never to be afflicted but on 
•half of justice, when persons less meritorious 
to be preferred ; and it is so for true, that it 
n assaults unfortunate virtue, and is as seldom 
led for any success, how unworthy soever, that 
not carry a man farther than the envious 
himself can attain to ; he ennea and hates, 
rould destroy every man who hath better parts 
;ter fortune than himself ; and that he is not 
cfay proceeds only from the devil's want of 
■y that be cannot give him illastrious condi- 
for he bath more pride aikd dmbidon thim 
(her sort of siimer. 

D 2 
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Til. OP PRIDB. 

MoBtpdUcr» l§6§. 

** Tub begiooing of pride is when one depsrteU) 
frdm God, and bis heart is turned away ftw In* 
Maker/' says the son of Sirach, z. 12. It bio 
wonder that a proud man despiseth Ids net|^bosr, 
when he is departed from his Ood ; and since be is 
HO, it is no less a wonder that he doth all he ess to 
conceal himself : and he hath oftentimes very good 
tack in doing it ; and as few men ever admoiiMge 
themselves to be proud, so they who are so Sfe not 
easily discoTered. It is a pride as gross and as M- 
colons as foUyitself, whidi appears and exposes it- 
self to the eyes of all men ; it is a gnest that no- 
body seems willing to harbour, and yet it finds en- 
trance and adnussion and entertidnment in tb( 
breasts of all men as well as women : it is a weed 
that grows in all soils and climates, and is ao ksi 
luxuriant in the country than in the ooort; is sot 
confined to any rank of men or extent of fbrtaae, 
but rages in the breasts of all degrees. Aiennkr 
was not prouder than Diogenes ; and it may be, K 
we would endeavour to surprise it in its mostgndy 
dress and attire, and in the exercise of its faU cn- 
pire and tyranny, we should find it in scfaoohnaftar 
and scholars, or in some country lady, or tlie knight 
her husband ; all which ranks of people more de- 
spise their neighbours, than all ihe degrees of ho- 
nour in which courts abound : and it rages as nach 
in a sordid affected dress, as in all the silks and 
eiDbroideries which the exQem of the age and tbe 
folly of yo\xt\i ^<&Yk^X \a ^ adorned ssith. Since 
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keeps all sorts of company, and wriggles it- 
} the liking of the most contrary natures and 
Ions, and yet carries so much poison ai&d 
irith it, that it alienates the affections from 

and raises rebellion against God himself, it 
1 our utmost care to watch it in ^ its difr- 
ind approaches, that we may discorer it in 
entrance, and dislodge it before it procures 
T or retiring place to lodge and conceal it- 
$ince God himself makes war agidnst it ; 
) and arrogance, and the evil way and the 
I mouth, do I hate," says the spirit of God ; 
iii. 13.) since when pride comes, then cometh 

nay then cometh destruction, we cannot 
solicitous that- this declared destroying foe 
>t steal upon us unawares, for want of senti- 
»r want of knowing him before he crowds in. 

therefore take as exact a survey as we can 
ride in truth is : in the disquisition whereof, 
; we find ihat they who entertain it most, 
) most possessed by it, use all the endearours 
; they can to conceal it best, and that they 
e least infected or corrupted by it, are often^ 
nspected to have it most, it will not be amiss, 
first place, to consider the negative. What is 
ide, that so often deceives the standers-by, 
e may the l)etter illustrate the affirmative, in 
Uing what pride indeed is, that is so littk 
ted sometimes, that it escapes all but very vi- 
observations upon the most strict and sharpest 
lation. 

. outward preservation of men's dignity, ac> 
g to the several qualides and stations they 
1 ibe world, by their b}rth or office, or other 
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qmlificadon, is not pride. Tlie peace and qaiet 9f 
aatkms caouot be preserved withcint order and go- 
mehiment ; and order and govemmejut cannot be 
Bidntuned and supported without distinction asd 
degrees of men, which must be snbdrdinate one to 
the other : where all are equal, there can be fto 
superiority; and where there is no superiority, 
there can be no obedience ; and where there is no 
obedience, there must be great confusion; which is 
the highest contradiction and opposition of order 
and peace ; and.the keeping those bounds and fences 
strictly and sc?erely, aod thereby obliging all meats 
contain themselves within the limits prescribed to 
them, is rery well consisting with the greatest hn- 
miiity, and therefore can be no discovery or sym- 
ptom of pride. And it may be, the most diabolieal 
pride may not more inhabit in the breasts of any 
sort of men, than of those who are forward to stoop 
from the dignity they ought to upliold to a mean 
and low condescension to inferior persons ; for all 
pride being a violation of justice, it may be pre- 
sumed, or reasonably suspected, that he that prae- 
tises that injustice towards himself hath his ambi- 
tion complied with, and satisfied by some unworthy 
effects from such condescension. I do not say, thai 
these necessary distances and distinctions and pre- 
cedencies are always exercised without pride, bnt 
that they may be so and osght to be so. No doubt, 
men who are in the highest stations, and have. a 
pre-eminence over other men, and are bound to 
exercise that superiority over those men who, it 
may be, have been better men than they, and de- 
serve still to be so, to constrain them to perform 
rheir dnty, which they ought to do without coa* 
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'mnty have great temptations, especially if they 
.ve. vulgar minds, to be proud ; and ought to take 
eat care, by their gentle and modest behaviour in 
or conversation, by doing all the offices which 
arity or courtesy invite them to, and by exQcnting 
at most rigid, part of their obligation, which 
liges them to punish corrupt men and corrupt 
toners, without the least arrogance or insolence to^ 
urds their persons, as if he we^e well pleased with 
e opportunity ; which is in truth as^ if he coold 
tisfy public justice and his particular malice toge- 
er, which are inconsistent, and cannot but be the 
ect and product of great pride in his heart, and he 
not glad that he can do justice so much, as that 
t^es revenge upon a guilty person that he doth 
t^ove. The seat of pride is in the heart, and 
ly there ; and if it be not there, it is neither iu 
e logics, nor in the clothes. A cloud in the 
ontenance, a melancholy and absence of mind, 
iiich detains a man from suddenly taking notice 
. what is said or done> very often makes a man 
ought to be proud, who is most free from that 
rmption ; and the excess in clothes may be some 
iiiife»tation of folly or levity, but can be no evi- 
nce of pride :-for first, the particular quality and 
adition of men may oblige them to some cost and 
riosity in their clothes ; and then the very affect- 
I a neatness and expense of decent habit-, (if it 
es not exceed. the limits of one's fortune), is not 
ly very lawful, and an innocent delight, but very 
nmendable; and men, who most affect a gal- 
itry in their di'ess, have hearts too cheerful and 
eral to be affected with so troublesome a passion 
pride, which always poasesAes itself of the hearty 
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aod branches itself out into two very notable tad 
visible affections ; which are ^ a very high and in^ 
moderate ^esteem of themselves, and admiratioB 
and overvaluing of their own parts and qoalitie^ 
and a contempt of the persons of other men, sad 
disesteem and undervaluing of all their fiscnltin 
and endowments, how oonspicnons soever ■ to lU 
others: and without both those excesses, pride 
'will hardly be nourished to a monstrous magnitude; 
but thus fed and cherished, outgrows all other 
vices, and indeed comprehends them. 

The disesteem and- contempt of others is iote- 
parable from pride. It is Jiardly possible to over- 
value ourselves, but by undervaluing oar nelf^ 
hours ; and we commonly most undervalue thote 
who are by other men thought to be wiser than we 
are; audit is a kind of jealousy in ourselves that 
they are so, which provokes our pride ; " Only by 
pride cometh contention," says Solomon (Prov.xiii. 
10.) In truth, pride is contention itself, an inso- 
lent passion that always contends, and contends (k 
that which doth not fanslong to him who contends ; 
' contends b)' calumny to rob another man of his re- 
putation, of his good name ; contends by force to 
extort that which another man hath no mind to 
part with -; and oftentimes contends by fraud and 
flattery to deprive a man of what barefaced and by 
force be could not compass; and does as much 
contemn a man whom he hath cozened and. de- 
ceived, as if he had by courage overcome him ; nay, 
he takes no pleasure in the good that is in him, 
otherwise than as it is set off and illustrated by 
the infirmities of other men ; he doth not e^joy the 
advantages nature or fortune have conferred upon 
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Inm with that relish, as when it brings a prejudice 
to. some others; he never likes his wit so wdl, ai 
when it makes his companions, it may be his 
fiiends, ridiculous; nor ever feels .the pleasure of 
Ids fortune so much, as when it enables him to 
oppress his neighbour : in the pursuit of his ambi- 
tion, he had much rather obtain an office that is 
promised to another, than one tiiat is vacant to all 
pretenders; to be preferred before another, how 
unreasonably or unjust soever, is a fall feast to 
his pride, and a warrant m his own opinion ever 
after to prefer, himself before all men; and if he 
could have his wish, hp would see all men miser- 
»bie fi^o have contended with him, and presumed 
to think themselves worthy of any thing which he 
hath been content to accept : whatever benefits and 
preferments other men attain to, he imputes to^ 
their fortune, and to the weakness of those men " 
IvJbo contributed to it, out of want of abilities to 
disooFer their defects and unworthiness ; what is 
thrown upon himself, from the blind affection and 
bounty of his superiors, he receives as a rewnird 
Mow his merit: he sees no man discharge the 
obligation of his office and trust, but he believes 
he could do it much better, and that it is partiality, 
not justice, that gives him a good testimony; 
whereas if he comes to have any prov^ice of his 
own to manage and govern, no man does it with 
more remissness or more insufficiency; for he 
thinks it below the' estimation he would have all 
laen to have of his parts to ask advice, or to receive 
It from any man, who out of kindness (which he 
ealls presumption) offers to give him any: and if 
he be so wise (as few proud men are) as to .profit > 
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by others, it is by a hanghty way of asking qnes- 
tious, which seem to question their rafficienqr 
rather than a thought of improving his own; nd 
he is still more inquisitive, and talces more pains to 
discover the faults which other men commit ia 
their office, than to prevent or reform his out: 
with all his nudcrvalning other men, he is £ir' 
from contemniug what others say of him, bofw 
UDJnst and untrue soever it is, bat is grieved aai 
afflicted that they dare do it, and out of fear ihttt 
other men would believe, and so neglect and con- 
temn him too ; for though he takes no other way 
to attain to it but by admiring himself, he doth 
heartily wish that all men wonld likewise admire 
him. Pride, as it is compounded of the vanity and 
ill nature that disposes men to admire themselves 
and to contemn other men (which is its genuine 
composition) retains its vigour, longer than any 
other vice, and rarely empires but with life ittdf. 
Age wears out many other vices, loses the memory , 
of injuries and provocations, and the thought of re- 
venge is weary of the pursuit it hath already made, 
and so is without ambition ; it hath outlived thoie 
appetites and affections which were most importd- 
nate for satisfaction and most obstinate agsunst 
counsel, and so abhors both lusts and surfeits ; it 
seldom engenders vice which it hath not been 
heretofore acquainted with : for that covetonsness 
which men commonly think that age is most liable 
to, is rather a diminution of the generosity and 
bounty and expense that youth is naturally de- 
lighted with^ and uses to exercise, than a sordid 
appetite and love of money ; and though it be the 
reason in which meik ^vber and collect moot, and 
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*ep it by them when they have gathered it, it is 
18 was said before) because they know not how- 
I speud i^ and the bounty that was in their na- 
tre Is shrunk and dried up, and they take no 
eosore in giving; besides, that age is sdways ap- 
«lieiisive of want, and therefore loves to b^ pro- 
ded against ail possible accidents and emergen* 
eft. But pride finds a welcome and pleasant re- 
dence in that parched flesh and dried bones, and 
oeicises itself more imperiausly, because it meets 
ot with that opposition and contradiction which 

vsaally finds in younger company. Age, though 
. too often consists only in length of days, in having 
een longer than other men, not in the experiments 
f life above those who are much younger, is natu- 
Edly censorious, and expects reverence and snb- 
lission to their white hairs, which they cannot 
hallenge to aiiy rudiments or example which they. 
one given to virtue ; and superciliously censure aU 
rho are younger than themselves, and the vices of 
he present time as new and unheard of, when in 
tilth they are the very same they practised, and' 
ractised as long as they were able ; they talk much 
f tbeir observation and experience, in order to be 
beyed in things they understand not, and out of 
aaity and morosity contract a pride that never dec- 
lares from them whilst they are alive, and they die 
a an opinion that they have left none wiser behhid 
hem, though they have left none behind them 
f]» ever had any esteem of their wisdom and 
ndgment. 

But when we have laid all the reproaches upon 
L that it deserves, to make it odious to ourselves 
ud to ail the-worid, and have raised all the fences 
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ciUioii by those, who having reverence for their 
virtue, yet are without kindness for their persons, 
and so conclude that they are the less concerned 
for justice, because they are not at all concerned for 
their affection, or for any obligation they have re- 
ceived. It is very necessary therefore, that they 
who do their duty best, and have the greatest evi- 
dence and testimony of a good conscience within 
tl^ir own breasts, h§ve likewise the greatest care 
that they be not only not exalted with that pride of 
conscience, but that they be not suspected to be so ; 
and it is great pity that so ill an effect should pro- 
ceed from so good a cause ; that the same up- 
rightness and integrity, which nuses naturally jea- 
louAy, and envy, and malice, in the hearts of other 
men, should deprive those who are possessed of it 
of all wariness and dexterity and address, which is 
at least convenient for the manifestation and sup- 
port of that sincerity and uprightness : *' He is 
grievous unto us even to behold, for his life is not 
like other men's, his ways are of another fashion ; 
let us esacKlne him with despitefolness and torture, 
tluU we may know his meekness, and prove his pa« 
ti€iicts,'\(\VUt}om SoLii, 15, 19,) hath been the 
doctrino'and praciice of the world from Solomon's 
tivie to the ii^t iit which we live ; and whilst this 
eonsi^raGy a^ntinues, the best men will have nee4 
of good fidemU and powerful vindicators, whicb 
IMVSI be procured by private correspondences as 
well as pnblic justice, and by private obligations as 
an eiident inclination and propensity to oblige ; for 
whatever secret veneration virtue hath for itself 
even from the worst men, it seldom ^uda^i^Ai^visck 
from the best. 
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We cannot be too jealous, we cannot suspect 
oanelves too much to labour nnder this disease, 
which cleaves the closer to us by onr belief or 
confidetace that we are quite without it. We msf 
▼ery properly say of pride as the philosoplier said 
of flattery, ** Apertis et propitiis auribus recipitv, 
et in pneoordia ima descendit; eo ipso gratioa 
quod laedit ;*' it tickles when it hurts us, and ad- 
ministers some kind of pleasure and delight wbn 
it is eren ready to destroy us. Few men ace dis- 
pleased to hear themselFcs well spoken of, thoof^ 
it be to themselves ; and many proud men ted t 
kind of satiHiaction in being treated with respect 
upon their death^bed, of which there have beet 
many instances. Nor can those deliberate dire^> 
tions for the form and method of the funeral, th( 
provision for mourners, and the structure of ft 
tomb, flow from any thing in those seasons, bat 
from the remainder of that pride that will not eft 
pire before us. Whatever lawful custom and dB 
cency require, they who outlive us will pronde Ir 
our memory. It is very hard, at the same tin 
to think of the pomp of a funeral, and ham) 
enough of the carcase that is to be interred, 
the company it is to keep in the grave, and of ' 
progeny of worms that is to increase out of 
To conclude; without the sovereign influeno 
God's extraordinary and immediate grace, mer 
very rarely put off all the trappings of their p 
till they who are about them put on their wiiv 
sheet. 
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VIII. OF ANGER. 

Montpellier, 1669. 

" He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty," is an observation as ancient as Solomon's 
time (ProT. xvi. 32.) and hath been confirmed in 
all ages since : he that can abstain ftt>m it, is mas- 
ter of most men, and seldom fails of any design he 
proposes to himself. A man that is undisturbed 
in what he goes about, will rarely be disappointed 
of his end : whereas, on the contrary, anger is tb^ 
most impotent passion that accompanies the Tohkd 
of man ; it effects nothing it goes about ; and hurts 
the man who is possessed by it* more than any 
other against whom it is directed. It exposes him 
to laughter and contempt, without any return in 
satisfaction and content, as most of the other pas* 
'sions do; it is a barren and unfruitful vice, and 
only torments him who nourishes it. The philoso- 
pher thought it so useless a passion, that he could 
not tell to what service to apply it ; he would by no 
means, suffer it in battles or actions of war, where 
one Inight believe it might be of most advantage, 
and carry men to the utmost daring, which is often 
very successful, and hath brought great and unex- 
pected things to pass ; but he found that it did 
naturally degenerate into rashness, ** Et perlcula 
duni inf^rre vult non cavet ;" and that the prevalent 
temper in those enterprises was, that '* qui se diu 
multumque circumspexit, et rexit, et ex lento, et 
destiuato provexit,*' which anger will never permit 
him. And surely, if it be not seaaotkabV^ V^ ^<(»i& 
artgry contentions, It is much moT« VxiCou^^tLVC^\NHL 
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the more calm seasons of business and conversa- 
tion : in Imsiuess he rejects all that is proposed \ij 
other men, and sapercilioosly determines that hii 
own advice is to be followed; in conyersation he ia 
full of unpeaceable contradictionSy and impatient 
at being contradicted ; so that, though upon some 
considerations, he be endnied In company, he is 
never desired or wished tor, *' An angry man (if 
yon believe Solomon) stirreth up strife ;" he can- 
not only not be a fHend, bat not sofler others to be 
so : it is not possible for him to be at peace wiA 
others, when he hath a perpetual war with himseir; 
people who are not like him, cannot or will not 
live with him ; and if he lie with those who are 
like him, neither of them can live long. Seneca 
thinks it a notable argument to men to avoid and 
suppress it, '* non moderationis caus^ sed saDt- 
tatis," liecaase " iugeutis irae ezitus fiiror est ;" 
but the truth is, he doth anger too much honooi^ 
who calls It madness, which, being a distemper of 
the. brain, and a total absence of all reason, is inno- 
cent in all the ill effects it may produce ; wherev 
anger is an affected madness compounded of pride 
and folly, and an intention to do commonly taon 
mischief than it can bring to pass : and vdthoiU 
doubt of all passions which naturally disturb the 
mind of man, it is most in our power to extinguish, 
at least to suppress and correct, our anger. 

That we may not flatter ourselves with an ima- 
gination that anger may be commendable in us, 
and seem to have something of injunction to sup- 
port it in Scripture itself, we shall find it with a re- 
striction that qmcVAy coDLv\xucea us^ that it is ooi 
of kia to ova anger: ** Be «¥kis^) \wx *aBL v^t 
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sure that our anger is only on God's 
ft some indignity done to him in the 
' his service, or for the practice of somie 
ckedness that he hath prohibited : if we 
edy and feel some copimotions wlthio jib, 

loose and indecent things done, and in 
ladvious and profane things spoken ; and 

into sharp aiid angry reprehensions and 
b^re we may well do it ; we shall never 
ed of that anger : if we can be angry and 
I together, and be willing to do good to 
whom we are most angry, we shall bare 
to repent our anger, nor others to con* 

But we have too much cause to doubt, 
warrantable anger will not give us content 
ht enough to be affected with it; it will 

good because it will do others no hurt, 
.11 ^ve us no crecUt with other men. We. 
ery well, if we do restrain and svppreis 
iguSsh aU other anger, and are only trans* 
ith this. If we do not, and are angry 
irieve and terrifjr others, and therefore 
,t they may be grieved and terrified, and 
ny thing that they have done amiss, but 
^e would not have had them done it; or 
er no bounds or limits to be prescribed to 
', be the cause of it never so just and rea* 
»y decency, reason, and jostice; oor pat- 
ereby the more uqjustifiable, by the coou- 
we would draw to it from divinity, and 

be the more carefoUy extingiiifihed and 
I by our shame and by a«r rejpentaiioe. 



■MM Mid iDCOincDience and niKbief i 
■nd imp«tieiice, the pain and ngonj tbi 
trn bf It within onnelves, and the dama) 
repotBtion abroad with other men, vre i 
need manf argamenl* to jwranade ni i 
nefit and cue of paliencei and if we i 
patience onlj as a moral rirtae, ai a n 
brietjraod temper in Buhduing and regi 
alltcdons and paaaionr, as an absence ol 
attd rage and fnrjr which uaual); tru 
npon ordinary and trivial prorocatloDS, 
not bnt acknowledge the great advantage 
hj It Scdomon *eems to require notMi 
make a wise nun t ■■ He that is slow to i 
great nndentanding," Pror.ziT. 29. Ai 
there is nothing to much corrupts ant 
■ad infatnatcB the understanding as i 
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not intend to say, and does things he does not in- 
tend to do, and refreshes his enemies with the folly 
of his anger : whereas the temperate, unrash, and 
dispassionate man is always at home, and, by being 
laifnoTed himself, discerns all advantages whilst, be 
gives none. *' He that is slow to anger is betl^ 
than the mighty, and he that mleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city," Prov. xvi. 32. One transr 
lation renders it, '' qui dominatur animo sao, expng?* 
nator est urbium ;" he that can suppress his pas- 
mous is even the master of all cities, no strength 
ctm resist him. So that if we intended nothing 
bat our own ease, and benefit, and advantage,, we 
have -reason to apply ourselves to and study this 
temper, in which the precepts of the philosophers 
l^ve us ample instructions, and the practice ai 
mere heathen men have left us notable and envious 
:examples : but the obligations of Christianity carry 
HB much farther; we must add to temperance pa- 
tience, which is a Christian virtue of so high a qoa- 
jlfication, thiiit T^rtullian translates that direction 
of t>|ir Saviour in the 21st chapter of St. Luke's 
gospel, ver. 19, '* In your patience possess yonr 
goals," *' per tdlerantiam salvos facietis vosmej- 
ipsos," you shall save your souls by your patience ; 
which, if we could be persuaded in any degree to 
give credit to, we would not so much indulge to 
that licence of our impatient humour, as we do 
upon the least accidental crosses. 

The exercise of this necessary Christian duty 
depends principally upon the attending and wait- 
ing God*s own tim« and leisure for the receiv\A% 
those blessings, which, npon the coYvai^ewo^ ^^. 
hanng according to our weak abii\t\ea ea^ean^wc^ 
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to please him, we may confideotly pray for and ex- 
piBCt, and oar hnmble and dntiAil anbmissioM to 
wtsAi afflictions and calamities as he hath or shall 
lay upon as ; for we mast provide a stock of pa- 
tience for the crosses that may befall na : and from 
these two branches of patience, we may gather 
fnilt enoagh to refresh as throaghout oar wbde 
Jonmey in this world. Toward the attaining the 
first, if we woald ingennoasly and faithfiilly con- 
sole our own practice in matters of this worid, our 
own rales of good husbandry, we coold not think 
this waiting and expecting God's leisnre, in die 
conferring his blessings and benefits, so grieTOOS 
as it appears to us. How willing are we to Uy 
oat our estates in the purchase of reversions, many 
times for somewhat that younger men than our- 
selves mast die before we enjoy it ; and if they 
outlive as, our money is lost ? And yet mth the 
onreasonable confidence that we shall hereafttr 
ei^oy it, and with the comfort of that expectatloo, 
we dieerfully endure the present wants and delay. 
If vre make any suit to the king, or oar saperion, 
how well are we satisfied and contented, if we baie 
the promise of the thing we ask a year henee, 
when it is more than an even lay that we live not 
till that time, and there are in our view a thoosand 
contingencies which may disappoint us, if we do 
live so long ? Nay, we choose rather, and we thiak 
there is a merit in that modesty, to ask somewhat 
that is to come, rather than any thing for the pre- 
sent. But we are not willing to lay out one prayer, 
to disburse one innocent act^of oar life to God 
upon a reversion. )f we receive his promise, we 
reckon e>'ery day's delay an ^ii^|ury/ though it be 
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only a promise for the future. So that, pretend 
what w.e will, and magnify what we can our rdi- 
gioo towards God, and our confidence in him, wie 
do in truth less belieTe and credit him, than any 
frien<ror companion we have. If we did otherwise, 
we should better observe his precepts of patience, 
and reliance upon him ; and believe, that as they, 
who can bear the present want, in the end gain 
most who deal in reversions; so if we' would fcM^ 
bear our present murmurings and importunitief, 
and stay the full time, till the interruptions (oar 
_ own sins or his providence) cast in the way, are 
worn out, we should in the end receive a large in- 
terest for all our expectation, and have cause to 
magnify our purchase ; we should rather conclude, 
when we are disappointed, that the conditioi£i are 
broken on our part, which we are so unapt to per- 
form, than that God hath broken his proiiiise, 
Mich he was never known to do; we should call 
to our memory, that most of the calamities which 
befell Ms own chosen people, proceeded from their 
own murmurings and impatience, and that the 
least impatience towards him, grows by degrees to 
an infidelity in him, which we cannot endure to be 
thought guilty of: we should remember with what 
disdain we look upon those who will not take our 
wofd, which many times is not in our power to 
keep, seldom in our will; and yet we make no 
temple to doubt the accomplishment of God's 
word, though we know all things to be in his power, 
and whatsoever is good for us in his purpose: 
whereas patience is so much and so essenti^idly of 
thq character of a Christian, that no performance 
of our duty, and of his commands on oar part/ can 
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be a fiecarity and an assoranoe <if-liis bkufaig 
1^00 US withoat it; which was very erident to St. 
riml, when, in the 10th chapter of his epistle to 
the Hebrews, at the 36th Terse, he says, " For ye 
have need of patience, that after ye have done ^ 
will of X9od, ye might receive -the promise;^ as if 
Qod had niade no promif^ to those who are aot 
patient to expect his performance.' Thetmthis, 
God cannot so well know, that is, we do not so 
well and cleariy manifest, that we have done. his 
win out of piety and devotion to him, as by oar 
patience to wait bis pleasure when we have done 
it. There may . be design in the practice of all 
external duties of Christianity for our advantage 
In this world : the formal outward profession of \ 
religion may be, and we see too often is, to get 
so much reputation, and interest, and dependeace 
with men, as may enable us to destroy religion; 
our exercise of charity may have pride and vanity ^ 
to be recommended and magnified, and even covet- 
ousuess in it, that we may get credit enough to 
oppress other men, and upon the stock of that 
one public virtue, be able to practise t^jventy secret 
wickednesses. But our patience (I speak of that 
Christian patience of waiting God's own time for 
the receiving those blessings we pray for, and is an 
intemtil submission of the mind to him) can have 
no stratagem upon this world, nor jdo us credit and 
advantage with ill men, being all that time sub- 
jected to their insoleuce, reproach, and tyranny; 
and therefore St. James makes it the end and com- 
"plement and crown of all that we do : '* Let pa- 
tience have her pertect ^won^^xVol ^e may be per- 
ftct and entire, waa^isi^ iisj^\i%;* ^w&ss^vk. 
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Which though Tremellius renders, ** et in null4 re 
talis destituti," as if patience so supplied all wants 
and defects, that we are not over sensible or grieved 
iidth those wants, yet the Vulgar (and with that 
Beza concurs) hath it, *' ut sitis integri, in nuUo 
deficieutes," that you may be entire, wanting in 
nothing; which seems most agreeable with the ori. 
ginal : as if it were impossible we could be defect- 
ire in any thing, if we were endowed with patience, 
which can proceed only from the conscience of 
having done our duty, or the reasonable confidence 
that God hath accepted us as if we had ; for the 
bold habitual wicked man, pretend what he will to 
temper and sobriety, never had, never can have pa- 
tience. Though this incomparable sovereign virtue 
is of great use and comfort to us in the whole course 
of our life, be it nev£r so pleasant and prosperous, 
witho^ any interruptions of nature, by infirmities, 
sickness, or diseases, or accidents of fortune in the 
casual interruptions in our very conversation and 
commerce with men, yet the most signal and glo- 
rious use of it is in our adversity and calamity, 
when the hand of God is heavy upon us, by the 
perfidionsness of friends, the treachery of servants; 
the power, injustice, and oppression of those men 
with- whom we are to live ; and in those afflictions, 
which deprive us of the comfort of our families, 
the supply of- our estates, the joy of our Uberty, 
and all those particulars which render life pleasant 
to us ; and in lieu thereof expose us to want and 
poverty, and to the insolence and contempt which 
usually attends that miserable condition. And truly, 
in this case^ if we could give 0UTSeVve& no Q\2)Ci^\ ^x- 
gumeat for patience, methlnks U &YkQii9!\4\)% «»sn^^ 
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that nertr anf nuu foaod ease, benefit, or ttSti, 
bj impitieiioe, bat improTes, and extends, and i 
tiplies the afonf , amd pain, and miseiy of 
tfwtr calamity be oiuleiioes by it ; whciea* potioKe 
leiienir and softens the barden, and by depca 
raiMS the constitotion and strength to that pitch, 
that it is hanlly sensible of it. And if we iraaM 
bnt deal laithfolly with oors^es and the woiid, 
and report and acknowledge how mnch we have 
found oorseives the better for oar adversity; how 
by it we have corrected the follies and iniiiinitiei 
of our nature, impitwed the faculties of oar nad 
aud understanding, mended ourselves towards God 
and man; we should be. so for from needing pa- 
tience to bear it, that we should even thirst, and long 
and desire to undergo it : *' It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted (says the man after God's own 
heart) that I might learn thy statutes," PsaL czii. 
71. Ue that had been brought up from his craiBe ■ 
in the knowledge of God, and lived suitable to that 
education, learned more from hia affliction than he 
had done all his life before : that presented all his 
infirmities to him in a true mirror ; he discerned 
his pride and his passion in their owu colours, which 
appeared before to him only in the dress of majesty 
and power. The greater and the higher we ase in 
place, the more we want this sovereign remem- 
brancer. Mean aud inferior people have their 
faults as often objected to them as they commit 
them, it may be oftener ; the counsels of friendi), 
the emulation, euvy, and o|-positioD, of equals, the 
malice of their enemies, and the authority and 
prejudice in their superiors, will often* present their 
defects to them, and interrupt any career of their 
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passion and vamfy; but princes and great men, 
who caa have few friends (because friendship pre- 
sitpposeth some kind of equality) , whose counfeU 
lors are commonly compilers with their humours, 
and batterers of their/ infirmities, who are seldom 
diecked by want of success in what they propose 
to themselves, have little help but their own ob- 
servation and experience to cure their follies and 
defects ; and that observation and experience Is 
never so pregnant and convincing, as under adver- 
sity, which refreshes the memory, makes it revolve 
that which was purposely laid asidie that it might 
never be remembered ; reforms and sharpens the 
understanding, and faithfully collects all that hath 
been left undone, or hath been done amiss, and 
presents it to the judgment; which, now the clouds 
and fumes and mists of pride, ambition, and flat- 
tery, that used to transport and intoxicate and 
mislead it, are dispersed, discerns what misfortunes 
attended those faults, what ruin that wickedness, 
the gradation and progress each error hath made, 
and how close the punishment had attended, the 
tnmsgression : every faculty of the mind doe»' its 
•fflce exactly, so that how disturbed and disquieted 
soever the body is, without doubt the mind wa» 
never 4n better health than under this examination. 
Besides, if there were no other good to be expected 
from it, than what keeps it company ; if we were 
not sute by well bearing it to be freed from it, and 
rewarded for it ; the very present benefit and ad- 
vantages it gives us, and gives us title to, renders 
it most ambitiously to be desired ; it entitles us to 
the compassion' and pity of all good m^n \~^^ '^c^ 
Aim that is Afflicted pity i^oaid be ftYiewedklvJomVi^ 
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friend," says Job ri. 14. Nay, it gives p»-&^titi^ to 
salvation itself: '' For thpu wilt save the afllic^ 
people," says holy David, Psal. xviii. 27. Yet ndl- 
withstanding all these invitations and promisee, 
all the examples of good men, and the blessiBgB 
which have crowned those examples, all our own 
experience of ourselves, that we have really guned 
more understanding and more piety in one year^ 
affliction than in the whole conrse of our prosper^ 
ous fortunes, we are so far from a habit of paUenee, 
and so weary of our sufferings, that we are even 
ready to exchapge our innocence to change oar 
condition. « 

There was never an age, in which men under- 
went greater trials by adversity, and I fear scarot 
an age in which there was a less stock of patience 
to bear it ; never more tribulation, n6ver less glory- 
ing in tribulation. We are all ready enough to 
magnify our sufferings, and our merit in those suf- 
ferings, to malce the world believe we have under- 
gone them out of our piety to God, and devotion to 
his worship ; out of our aJlegiance to our sovereign 
lord the king, and because we would not consent 
to the violation of that, and the wresting his rights 
fh)m him by violence ; out of our tender afibctioD 
to our native country, and because we would not 
consent that should be subject to the exori!)itait 
lawless power of ambitious wicked men ; the suffer- 
ing for either of which causes (and we would have 
it believed we suffer jointly for them all) entitles is 
justly to the merit of martyrdom; yet we are so 
far from comforting and delighting onrsdves with 
the conscience of having performed our duty, and 
from the eujo^iv^ iVvsA eaa« and quiet which 
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iurally resnlto from innocence, that we rather mnr- 
rmur anthcensure and reproach God Almighty, for 
giving the trophies we haye deserved to those \rho 
have oppressed us ; and study nothing more, than 
stratagems to impose upon that conscience we are 
weary of, and to barter away our innocence, that 
we may be capable of overtaking those in their 
prosperous wickedness, from whom we wonkl. be 
thought to have fled for conscience sake ; and in- 
stead of a confident attending and waiting God's> 
time to vindicate himself and us (for if our suffor- 
ings proceeded from those grounds and principles 
we pretend, it were so much his own cause that we 
should be sure of his vindication) we make ezaises 
for the little good we have dope, and even renounce 
it by professing to be sorr^ Yor it ; and that we 
may be sure 'to find no check from our reason, 
when we have prevsuled with our conscience, we 
oormpt andbril>e our understandings with fallacious 
argumentations, and argue* ourselves into a lilaiig 
of our stupidity, as if we did nothing but what Qod 
required at our hands; we say, God expects' we 
should help -ourselves, and by natural means' en- 
deavjoured to remove from us those afflictions and 
calanritiefi which the power of ill men has brought 
.upon us ; that God doth assist and bless those ei^ 
deavours : on the other hand, if we sit still, and 
without any industry of our own look for super- 
natural deliverance, we presume to put God to a 
mirade^ which he will work for us, and thai he 
will- countenance our lethargic laziness. Havini: 
by^this argumentation brought ourselves to an ac- 
tivity, tve must then guide ourae\ve« V^ ^Yida^SE'^Mi- 
MiJUe, and what ii pncticfkble, ih^ la^ V9 wtf^ ^c^^"^ 

m2 
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and mediums as th6y have set down, with whoa 
our transactions must be admitted. When #e ire 
then in any straits, which before onr setting oat we 
would not foresee, we have a maxim at hand to 
carry us on. Of two evils the least is to be cfaota. 
If we can prevent this mischief, which seems to ■ 
neater, though we- are guilty of another wfaidi 
hccms less, all is well : e>pecially if our formal tad 
temporary and dissembled consent to this or that ill 
act, enables us or gives us a probable hope (whidi 
is a flattery we much delight ourselves, and are d- 
ii\*ays furnished with) of undoing or reversing those 
mischiefs, which for the present we are not, or 
think ourselves not able to prevent. And having 
thus speciously reduced the practice of Christianitjr 
to the notions of civil prudence and worldly poliq, 
we insensibly run into all the guilt we hare hitherto 
'with damage and loss avoided, and renounce all 
the obligations of piety and religion by our odiooi 
apostacy . It is true, God expects we should pei^ 
form all on our parts that is lawful to be done for 
our own behoof; but when we have done that, he 
will have us rely on him for our deliverance, how 
distant soever it seems from us, rather than at- 
tempt to deliver ourselves by any means not agree- 
able to his precise pleasure. Neither can there be 
so stupid a reliance upon a miracle, as that God 
Mhould suffer us to preserve or redeem crarsdves by 
ill and crooked arts, and contribute bis blessings 
u)H>ii such a preservation ;. which would be more 
miraculous, than what seems to them most woo- 
dcrfnl. There cannot be a more mischievous po- 
aitiou thau that we should be ahvays doing, al- 
yvayi CDdcavouring to help ounelves. He that hath 
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lost his way in a dark night, and 9II the marks by 
which he shoald guide himself, and know whethi^ 
be be in the way or not, cannot do so wisely as to 
sit still till the morning; especially if he traviel 
upon such uneven ground and precipices, that the 
least mistake in footing may prove fatal to him : 
and it will be the same in our other jbumey ; if we 
are benighted . in our understandings, and so no 
path to tread in but where thorns and briars and 
snakes are in our way, and where the least de- 
lation from the right track will lead us into la- 
byrinths, from whence we cannot be safely disen- 
tangled, it will become us, how bleak and stormy 
soever the night is, how grievous and pressing so- 
ever onr adversity is, to have patience till the light 
appears, that we may have a full prospect of our 
way, and of all that lies in our way. If the malice 
and power of enemies- oppress us, and drive us to 
those Agents, that there appears to us no'expe- 
lient to avoid utter ruin, but submitting and con- 
arrlng with their wickedness, we ought to believe 
lat either God will convert their hearts, or find 
ime other as extraordinary way to deliver us; 
)d if he does not, that then our ruin is necessary, 
d that he will make it more happy to us than our 
iverance would be. We have no such liberty 
t us to choose one evil, under pretence that wti 
id a greater by so doing. It may be a good 
t in matter of damage and inconvenience ; but 
. which in itself is simply evil, must not be con- 
ed to under any extenuation or excuse; andi 
iroject of doing good, or redeeming the ill we 
done, by such concessions, is more vain, more 
tifiable. We are so far from any warrant lor 



(hoM onderlRkinirB, that we have tui infUl 
" TliBt we art iini lo do evil ihu good i 
of it i" we ought not to presume that God 
VI time and □pponnniij' tn do if, and thi 
lentioD of doln): well will be no good eicn 
ill we have actually ronimitied j neilber 
reuoa to be confident that we shall hsTi 
to do it, if wv hare Ihe op{K>rtuuity ; iril 
inniigresBloii, eo deliberaied and resolred < 
the TDJnd rltiulFcl mid less inclined to p 
there la Bnrh a banhfaluese nalurall; M 
jtoilt, that we hare nolaflerwaub thesam 
to do well, Bud pow ashamed and afc^i 
ONiTerMtioD, without which It will not b) 
for na to do that good. It will be said, 
concurring iu thie pHctirular act, may ml 
not hinder the act from being done ; and 
that It ii too Tain an afiectatioa o( our n 
poK that so fruilli'wiiy: and thii consider 
objection, I fear, luith prevailed over too 
■flbmit to Ihu wbi^h they have long oppOM 
agreeable to their nDdcntandings and ra: 
that they have done their parts, oppoted . 
as they were able ; that it shall be done 
iliey will or no ; and that it la only in thi 
In perish with what Ihey wonid preserve 
to preserve it by pcrifhing; and Ihercl 
Ihej may tor their own prcseiral Ion join li 
iag that, or cooseeting to it, which will bi 
spite of any resistance they can make. Tt 
in Ihe bosiness of Ihe cbnrch : it Is an 
pressed; the goierumetit of It aclHally 
mediteifly altered ■, hdiVac^ \.\i«V \ caa s 
ctta preserve it \ ami ibi^ xV>« qpEi&oa"i» 
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iher I would desire to presene both church aud 
kingdom, but whether, when there can be one, and 
bit one preserved, I will lose that because I cannot 
keep both. But these arguments cannot prevail 
with a conscience informed and guided aright. If 
my religion oblige me to do my duty no longer than . 
conveniently 1 might, and that when wants and 
necessities and dangers pressed upon me, J might 
fooede and yield to what I believe wicked or an- 
lawfoiy I had no more to do, but to make that .iie> 
cessity and d^gcr evident to the world for my ex- 
cuae. But no union and consent in wickedness can 
make my guilt the less ; and if nothing I can do cao 
preaerve the church, it is in my power to preserve 
my own innocence, and to have no hand in its de- 
strvetion; and I ought to value that innocence 
abote all the conveniences and benefits my sub- 
miasion can bring to me. Aud I must confess, 1 
want logic to prove to myself, that it maybe lawful 
for me to do that to recover or redeem iny fortune, 
which was not lawful for me to do to preserve it ; 
or that after I have borne great afflictions and ca> 
laaities, 1 may conscientiously consent to that, 
which, if I could have done, I might have prevented 
all those calamities. No man is so insignificant as 
that he can be sure his example can do no hurt. 
There is naturally such a submission of the under- 
standing, as many do in truth think that lawful to 
be done which they see another do, of whose judg- 
ment and integrity they have ajreat opinion ; so 
that my example may work upon others to do what 
no other temptation or suffering could induce them 
to; nay, it may not only increase the number of 
the guilty, bnt confirm those, who, out of their re- 
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Terence to iny carriage and constanqr, liegui to 
repent the ill they had done; aud whosoefer U 
truly repenting, thinks at the same time of reprir- 
ing. I douht many men in these ill times hue 
found thevaselves unhappily engaged in a paitser- 
ship of mischief, befbre they apprehended tky 
were out of the right way, by seriously bdieiiBg 
what this man said (whose learning and knowtod|e 
was coufessec)ly eminent) to be law, and implidtly 
concluding what another did (whose reputation for 
honesty and wisdom was as general) to be just tid 
prudent ; and I pray God^the faults of those miflied 
men may not be impatixl to the other, .who have 
weight enough of their own, and their very Ipow- 
ledge and honesty increase their damnation. " If 
thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small," says Solomon, Pro?, xxiv. 10. '' Si despers- 
veris lassus,'* says the vulgar Latin ; if being weary 
or faint, thou despsur, thy strength is small : it 
shows thou hast done well out of design, and in 
expectation of prospering by it; and being dis- 
appointed, thou even repentest the having done thy 
duty : for thy strength and courage being grounded 
only on policy, it must needs be small ; whereat, 
if it had been grounded on conscience and piety to- 
wards God, thou couldest never despair of his as- 
sistance and protection. Tremellius renders that 
text more severely, '* Si remisse te geras tempore 
angustiae, angusta erit viitus tna ;" If thou art less 
vigorous in the time of trouble, thy virtue is not 
virtue, but a narrow slight disposition to good, ne- 
ver grown into a habit. *' In the day of prosperity 
be joyful, but iu the day of adversity consider," 
says the preacher. Tremellius renders it, ''Tempoce 
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Item mail utere ;" Use the time of irouble, em- - 
loy it so that thou mayest be the ^tter for it, and 
lat others may^ be the better by thy deportment. 
; was observed in th^ primitive time, that there 
ere more men converted to Christianity by the 
3ath of every martyr, than by all their sermons 
id actions of their life ; and thence it was said. 
Sanguis martyrum est semen ecclesiae;" Not only 
tat the confirmation of their doctrine witli their 
iood persuaded many that it was the truth for 
hich many were so ready to pour out their blood. 
It that their demeanour at their death, their great 
mrage and patience, and contempt of tortures and 
dn, made many believe that there was a satis- 
£tion and pleasure and joy in those opinions, 
hich was so much superior and above the agony 
id p^n of death, that a mind refreshed with the 
le, preserved the body from the sense and feeling 
: the other ; insomuch, as the prosecutors them- 
dves, who could not be moved with the orations 
fit sermons and disputatious of the prisoners, were 
Aiverted by beholding them at the stake. And we 
%entipaes see passionate and violent men, whoise 
limosities and revenge no charity or Christian pre- 
!pts could suppress and extinguisfh, so astonished 
Ith the brave and constant carriage of their ad- 
irsaries in their aflSictions, which have been un- 
iBdy brought upon them by the other, that their 
jry reverence to their sufferings have begot a re- 
lorse in them, and a reparation of their vrrongs : 
ly, we often see ill men, who have justly fallen 
nder heavy calamities, behave themselves so well 
(kder them^ thdt all pregu^ce \\al\i \)e«Xk ^^x^ 
caadJed toward then). To cottf^Me^^) ^otSi^ 
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te a satiety of life its^f,) as the most miser- 
tan, whose appetite of lif^ seems even by thia 
ation to continue as long as his appetite of 
; for as long as he is able to receive meat, the 
nbrance of death is bitter to him. The phi- 
ters who most undervalued life and most con- 
led death, a^d thought it worthy a serious 
itatiou and recollection, '* Utmm commodius 
eel mortem transire ad nos, vel nos ad earn," 
;ther we should stay till death calls upon us, or 
call upon it ; and believed that it was the greatest 
tgation that Providence had laid upon mankind, 
Inod unum introitum nobis ad vitam dedit,exitus 
iltos ;** and that it was therefore a very foolish 
ing to complain of life, when they may deter<nine 
when they will : ** Hoc est unum, cur qno<! de 
td nou possimus queri ; neminem tenet ;** they 
lay choose whether they will live or no : and though 
aen were obliged to make their lives conformable 
o the good examples of other men, in the manner 
f their death they were only to please themselves, 
' Optima est quae placet ;*' yet there, was a great 
llfference in this point between the philosophers 
hemselves ; and many of them held it very nn- 
iwful, and a great wickedness, for any man to offer 
iolence to himself, and to deprive himself of his own 
ife, and ** Exspectandum esse exitum quem natara 
iecrevit :" and surely, excluding all other con- 
iderations, there seems to be more fortitude and 
ourage in daring to live miserably, and to undergo 
hose assaults which that life is liable to, than in 
reventing and redeeming himself from it by a sod- 
tDToIantary death i and the oihct ^t\7j, "nVxOd 
^ disliked and profsesed aga&usX x\i\« "c^Vt^t^ 
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M the cootradictioD of that liberty invfaick sn 
was born, as very few of tbem Id their paoke 
parted rDlantarily with their livea, so ia their Ai- 
coones they kept the balance eqoal ; and u thq 
would not hare their disciples too much ia Ian 
with life, to set too high and too great a valne ipoa 
it, so they would by no means suffer them toooa- 
temn, mnch le^d hate, it ; ^* Ne nimis arnemas n- 
tam, et nc nimis oderimos :" they had so maay 
cautions and hesitations and distinctions about the 
abandoning of life, that a man may see that deatli 
was no pleasant prospect to them. He who wooU 
kill himself ought to do it with deliberation 9mA 
decency, " Non fugere debet e vita, sed ezire;* lad 
above all, that *' libido moriendi" was abominabk. 
It mast not be a dislike of life, bat a satiety in it, 
that disposed them to part with it. llie truth is, 
though tht7 could have no farther reflections in this 
disquisition, than were suggested to them by a fcll 
consideration of the law of nature, and the obliga- 
tious thereof, and could not consider it as a thing 
impious in itself as it related to heaven and hdl, 
yet the difference that was in thei> view was venr 
great between being and not being, and their littk 
or no comprehension what was done after death, 
or whether any thing succeeded or no, that many 
of them from thence valued life the more, and sontt 
'of them the less. 

The best Christians need not be ashamed to 
sharpen, to raise their own contemplations and de- 
votious, by their reflection upon the discourse of 
the heathen philosophers ; but they may be ashamed 
if from those reflections their piety be not in- 
deed both lu&tructed and exalted: and if thdr 
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mere reason could raise and iocite tbem to so great 
a reverence for virtue,' and so solicitous a pursuit 
of it, we may well 'blu^h if our very reason, co 
much informed by theni, be not at least equal to 
theirs ; and being endowed and strengthened with 
clear notions of religion, it doth not carry us higher 
than they were able to mount, and to a perfection 
'^they were not able to ascend to. We may leanr 
from them to undfjrvalue life so.much, as not affect 
it aboie the innocence of living or living innocently; 
we may so far learn from them to contemn death, 
as not to avoid it with the guilt or infamy of living. 
But then the consideration of heaven and hell, the 
reward and punishment which will inevitably at- 
tend our living and dytng well or ill, will both r^se 
and fix our thoughts of life and death in another 
light than they were accustomed to ; neither of 
those Lands of Promise having been contained in 
their map, or in any degree been exposed to their 
prospect ; and nothing but the view of those land-^ 
marks can infuse into us a just esteem of life, afnd 
a just apprehension of death. Christianity then 
doth neither o^ige us not to love life, or not to 
fiear death, but to love life so little, that we 
may fear death the less. Nothing can so well pre« ' 
pare us for it, as a continual thinking upon it ; 
and our very reason metbinks should keep us think- 
ing of that which we know must come, and cannot 
know when; and therefore the being much sor- 
prised with the approach of it is as well a discredit 
to our reason as to our religion ; aud beyond an 
humble and contented expectation of it religion.re- 
quires not from us : it being \m\vo^\\Aft \q!1 vu) 
JD40 who hi bound to pay money u^^ tosAX^^ ^qkk 
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to flunk of faariiig the moDer-raidy acuoft-it » d^' 
■uoded ; nor doch any maa reswlve to unkA i 
jowner, without pronduf a rMfinm for thatjoBf- 
ucf; and this prquration will scire onr tain; tbM 
'* lihido morieDdi" is noinjanctioo of Chiistiaait;; 
and we know in the priniitiTC times, that as pctt 
fains were taken to reoMwe those fean and appre- 
hensions oat of the hearts of Christians, which 
terrified them oat of their rdigion, hy presendug 
to them the freat reward and joy and pkaxve 
which they were sore to be posaeased of who dki 
for their relieioo; so there was no less to restnb 
them from beioc transported with such a xeal, ai 
made them, oot of the aflfectation of martyrdoai, to 
call for it, by finding oat and reproaching tte 
judges, and declaring their faith unasked, thtt 
they might be put to death ; to be contented to die 
when they could not honestly avoid it, was the true 
martyrdom. We need not seek death out, it wiU 
come in its doe ttme : and if we then conform d^ 
oently to its summons, we have done what is oe* 
pected from as. There are so many commendaUe 
and worthy cods for which we may desire to live, 
that we may very lawfolly desire that our detth 
may be deferred. St. Paid himself, who had beco 
so near heaven that he was not sure that he had 
not been there, was put to a stand, and corrected 
his impatience to be there again, ^th the coii- 
sideratioD of the good he might do by living sad 
contiuuing in this world ; '' I am in a strait be- 
twixt two, having a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is for better : nevertheless, to abide 
in the flesh is more needfol for you," PhiL- L 23, 
24. He kuew well his own place there which wu 
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reserved for him, but he knew as. well that the 
longer his jonruey thither was deferred, he should 
have the more company there ; and this made his 
Choice of life, even upon the comparison, very warr 
rantable. Men may very piously desire to live, to 
comply with the very obligation of nature in che- 
rishing their wives and bringing up their childreii| 
tmd. to enjoy the blessings of both : and that he 
nay contribute to the peace and happiness and 
profiperity of his country, he may heartily pray not 
to die. Length of days is a particular bles^ng 
Ood vouchsafes to those he favours most, as ^ving 
them thereby both a task and opportunity to do 
the more good. They who are most weary of life, 
and yet are most unwilling to die, are such who 
have lived to no purpose ; who have rather breathed 
than lived. They who pretend to the apostle's 
ecstasy, and to desire a dissolution from a religious 
nauseating the fotly and wickedness of this world, 
and out of a devout contemplation of the joys of 
heaven, administer too much cause of doubting, 
that they seem to triumph over nature more than 
they have cause, and that they had rather live till 
the neict year than die in this. He who believes 
the world not worthy of him, may in truth be 
thought not worthy of the world. If men are not 
iriUing to be deprived of their fortunes and pre., 
ferments and liberty, which are but the ordinary 
lierquisites of life, they may very justifiably be ua* 
nriliing to be deprived of life itself, upon which 
hose conveniences depend ; jand death is accom- 
wnied with many things, which we are not obliged 
tolicitously to covet, We are well v^t^^x^^lw \\^ 
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when by contintial thinking upon it 



pared> as not to be in any degree terriA 
approach of it, and at the resigning our 
blMids who gave it ; and a temper bej 
rather to be imagined than attaioedi 
thdise mles of understanding which • 
man tliat is in good health of body and 
the sickness and infirmity of either is n 
amase and corrupt the judgment, tha 
and Inspire it with any rational) tranao 
praetical specniations. The best coona 
pan the mind by still thinking of it, *' 
eit^ qtubus est repentina, ^ilc earn 
semper ezspectat." No doubt it muiit- 
disorder all their faculties, who cannot 
mention of it, and do sottishly belief 
such sots there are) that they shall die 
if tliey do any of those things which d 
used to do, and which nobody ought i 
t^ season : and there cannot be a betti 
to enable men to pass that time with i 
moderate cheerfulness, than so to havf 
and settled all the- business of the wo 
man is in health, that he may be vacant 
ness comes, from all other thoughts 
are fit to be the companions of death, i 
otlier business but dying ; which, as it 
in a moment to all that is mortal, so it : 
operation of more than is mortal to mi 
moment agreeable and liappy.' 
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XI. OF FRIENDSHIP. 



MontpelUtr, 1070. 

NDSHip must have some extraordinary ex- 
ace in it, when the great philosopher as well 
est orator commends it to us to prefer before 
things in the world; '* Ut amicitiam omnibns 
jn humanis anteponatis :** and it must be very 
cioBs, when it was the circumstance that made 
fid's highest affliction most intolerable, that bis 
ler and his friend was put from him ^ and then: 
old be no aggravation of the misery he endured, 
ken his own familiar friend, in whom he trusted, 
as turned against him. This heroical virtue Is 
retended to by all, but understood or practised 
y very few, which needs no other manifestation, 
iaoBL that the choleric person thinks it an obligation 
spon his friend to assist him in a murder ; the un. 
thrifty and licentious person expects that friend- 
ildp should oblige him who pretends to love him, 
to waste all his estate in riots and excesses, by be- 
coming bound for him, and so liable to pay those 
ddi>ts which his pride and vanity contract. In a 
word, there is nothing that the most unreasonable 
hctlon, or the most unlawful combination and con^ 
•piracy, can be applied to compass, which is not 
febovgfat by those who should govern the world to be 
the proper and necessary office of friendship ; and ^ 
that the laws of friendship are extremely v\c^attd 
and broken, if it doth not engage in the perform- 
ance of all those offices, how unjust and unworthy 
soever. And thus the sacred name ot tAvAda^^^ 
tod Mil tbegeneroua duties wK\c\i TewsLw lt«iii^VL> 
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are dishonoured and discredited, as if they could be 
applied to the propagation of vice, or to the 'sop- 
port of actions inconsistent with discretion sod 
honesty. The son of Sirach had no such imag^ 
Uon, when he pronounces, that " a futhfhl firksd 
is the medicine of life, and they that fear the Lord < 
shall find him :" if he he a gift that God bestows ' 
upon them who fear him, they will not lose both J 
the gift and the giver upon vile and unworthy em- 
ployments. Let us therefore, lest this predom 
blessed composition be driven out of the world, by 
the falsehood and violence of those who pretend to 
adore it, or withdraw itself from mankind, becaoie 
there are so few breasts prepared to receive aod 
entertain it, in the first place, examine what bi * 
truth friendship is ; what are the obligations of it; 
and wh^t persons, by the excellence or corruptioD 
of their natures, are capable or incapable of being 
possessed of it, and receiving, the effects of it. It ' 
may be, it is easier to describe, as most men have 
done who have writ of it, than to define friendsUp ; i 
yet I know not why it may not rightly be defined to . 
be, an union between just and good men, in their \ 
joint interest and concernment, and for the ad- 
vancement thereof : for it hath always been cod- | 
sented to, that there can be no friendship but be^ { 
tween good men, because friendship can never W 
severed from justice; and consequently can neysT 
be applied to corrupt ends. It is the first law of 
friendship, if we believe TuUy, who saw as for into 
it as any man since, '* ut neque rogemus res turpes, 
necfaciamus rogati :" which puts an end to all 
tbeir endeavours^ w\io vfoxM. ^ra:<N ^\v^ corrupted 
Jlquor from so pure ato\MA?w\, YwxAs^^^x^'®, 
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requires npr consents to any thing that is not pute 
and sincere ; they who introduce the least spot or 
crooked line into the draught and poi-traitureof 
friendship, destroy all its beauty, and render it ao 
deformed, that it cannot be known. Let us then 
eidamine, from the integrity of this definition and 
institution, what the obligations of it are, and what 
friends are bound under that sear to do or suffer 
for one another. 

1.- The first and principal obligation is, to assist 
«ach other with their counsel and advice ; and be* 
cause the greatest cement that holds and keeps 
them together, is the opinion they have of each 
other's virtue, they are to watch as carefully as is 
possible that neither of them swerve from the strict 
rules thereof; and if the least propensity towards 
it be discovered, to apply admonition and counsel 
and reprehension to prevent a lapse. He who se.es 
his friend do amiss, commit a trespass upon his ho* 
nour or upon his conscience, do that which he were 
better not do, or do that which he ought not to do> 
and doth not tell him of it, do all he can to reform 
htm, hath broken the laws of friendship; since 
there is no one obligation to be named with it ;:so 
that it may be said to be so much the sole use of 
friendship, that where that faifs, the performance 
of all other offices is to no purpose ; and it may be 
observed, that few men have ever fallen into any 
signal misfortune, at least not been lost in it, who 
have ever been possessed of a true friend, except it 
be in a time when virtue is a crime. Counsel and 
reprehension was a duty of the text in the Levitical 
law ; ** Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy nel^K* 
hour, and not suffer aiu upon him," ^LeN.iax., VI ^ 

■p 
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and Mr. Selden lelt as of ■ RabU, th 
one of the principal caoan of ihe di 
JcrawlciD, l^ause the; had left off n 
■DOlher, " Nod ciciu fbisKt lerMolii 
Dlim titer altenim noD coaixnebat /' 
no doubt, the not exercising thii e«M 
fricodthip with ihst tinceritj and plain 
to be, hatb been, and is, the occaaio 
miaeUef, and bath vpon the malter 
MendsUp, and brought it under the 
bdng a pander, and proatitated to all tl 
of compliance with the infinnltiei and 
pertbn ic r^ard*. It in thouftht to be 
olBce oC friendship, to conceal the (anit 
and make them be ihonght nmch lea* tl 
and it U to : every man ought to be n 
Ibe teputation of one he lovea, and ti 
he majbewelllbought of; ibatUhiat 
ference to othen : but he is neither to 1( 
ceal it to himself, who can best proiid 
putation, \jj gifing no cauK for asperd 
irtu in such eases gives not good ca 
Mend, betrays him. 

2. The second office of friendship la, 
interest and pretence of his friend vrill 
poirer be bath, and with tnore striidtv 
were his own, as ia truth it is; but' 
rale is eicellent, " Tantnm cutquc trib 
primnm qnanlnsi ipse efflcere possb, < 
tDm quern diUgas atqne adjDTei poasit 
men are not willing to hare any limits 
deairea, bal think tlieir Mends bound I 
ID any thing they tbiiLk themselves i 
djeodsblp justly canAten «\ax Vil xp 
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not what they thiuk themselves fit for ; quantum 
pounnt sustmere : friendship may be deceived, and 
overvalue the strength and capacity of his friend, 
think that he can sustain more than indeed his 
parts are equal to ; but friendship is not so blind, 
«8 not to discern a total unfitness, an absolute in- 
capadty, and can never be engaged to promote such 
(I Subject. It can never prefer a man to be a judge, 
who knows nothing of the law ; nor to be a general, 
who was never a'^oldier. Promotions, in which the 
pniblic are concerned, must not be assigned by the 
excess of private affections ; which, though possi- 
bly they may choose the less fit, must never be so 
seduced as not to be sure there is a competent fit- 
niess in the person they make choice of : otherwise 
friendship, that is compounded of justice, would 
be unjust to the public, out of private l^indness 
towards particular persons ; which is the highett 
injustice imaginable, of which friendship is not 
capable. 

3. I'lie third duty of friendship is entire confi- 
dence and communication, without which futhfol 
counsel the just tribute of friendship can never be 
given ; and therefore reservation in friendship is 
Uke cpnceahnent in confession, which makes the 
tbflolution void, as the other doth the counsel of no 
effect. Seneca's adrice is excellent, ** Diu cogita 
Im tibi in amicitiam aliquis recipiendus sit :'* It iff 
want of this deliberation, this long thinking whe- 
ther such a man be capable of friendship, and whe- 
ther thou thyself art fit for it, that brings so much 
scandal upon it, makes friendships of a day, or ra- 
ther miscalls every short acqusdntance, an^ U%Kt. 
conrmatioD, by the title of friendftYA^ \ ol ^viW^ 
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very many of those are incapable, who are fit enoagta 
for acquaintance, and commendable enongb in con- 
versation. When thon hast considered this wdl, 
which thon canst do without considering it long; 
ctan placuerit fieri, if thon resolvest that he is fit for 
thy friendship, toto ilium pectore admitte, recdve 
him into thy bosom ; let him be possessed of all thy 
purposes, a^ thy thoughts ; to conceal any tU&g 
from him now is an affront, and a disavowing him 
for thy friend. It is the reason the Roman chnrdi 
gives, why they define the reservation and conceal- 
ment of any sin, or circumstance of it, in confessioa 
of it, to be sacrilege, because it defrauds God of 
somewhat that was due to him from the penitent; 
and by the same reason, the not entirely commmd- 
cating all thon knowest and all thou thinkest is a 
lay sacrilege^ a retaining somewhat that is his doe 
by the dedication of friendship : and without thii 
sincere communication, the principal use of friends 
ship is abated and withheld, and the true virtue 
thereof undiscovered, and the comfort that at- 
tends it. 

The fourth obligation in friendship is constancy, 
and continuing firm to the laws and obligations of 
it. Friendship is so much more a sacrament than 
marriage is, that in many cases a friend is more do 
be trusted and relied upon than the wife of his bo- 
som ; and so is hot to be cast off or dismissed, bnt 
upon the most discovered and notorious transgres* 
siohs ; and even then there will remiun some marks; 
yea and obligations, which can never be razed out 
or cancelled. Scipio had never patience so much as 
to hear that proposition of Bia& the philosopher 
pronounced, <* Ita amare oportere ut aliqnando 
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esset osurus/' that a mau was to love his friend in 
- such a manner, that he might hate him likewise if 
there were an occasion ; which indeed was a bar- 
barous advice of a rude Stoic, whose profession was ' 
not to appear like other men. It is possible that a 
friend may fall so far from the laws of virtue and 
justice, and commit such crimes and offences, that, 
like violating the integrity of the marriage-bed, may 
cause a separation even to the dissolution of friend- 
ship ; but it is not possible for a friend to think he 
unU do so till he hath done it notoriously : and evea 
after that time, though the communication which 
constituted the friendship be interrupted, there re- 
mains still some inclination ; and he thinks it just- 
to pay such a penalty for the error and unskilfulness 
of his election, that he hath still kindness and pity, 
and is never heard to load his divorced friend with 
reproaches and severe censures ; it is grief enough 
not to speak of it at all, but he can never be pro- 
voked to speak bitterly of him ; the grateful me- 
mory of the past intercourse, and of some virtue 
)bhat was in the object, will preserve him from that 
indecency. There cannot be a greater manifesta- 
tion .how falsely or weakly the common friendships 
of the age are founded and entered into, than by 
every day*s observation of men, who profess friend- 
ship this day to those against whom they declare 
to-morrow the most mortal and implacable hatred 
and malice ; and blush not the next day to depress 
.the same man with all the imaginable marks of in- 
famy, whom the day before they ^^oUed with all 
the commendations and praises which humanity 
is capable of: whereas, in tmtYi, \ui^\it«2i. xcksA^a^ 
sboald restrain met, who have \>eeii ftvw\i Xo «5«»5»' 
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too well of some men, from speaking at all ill uf the 
same persons, that their former excess may be 
thought to proceed from their abondant diaritjTf 
not firom the defect of their jodgment. Sdoaoa 
thought friendship so sacred a tie, that nothiiiK 
but the discovery of secrets, which is adultery ia 
marriage, could separate from it ; and surely s 
greater Tiolation of friendship cannot be than sudi 
a disooTery, and scarce any other guilt towards tht 
person of a friend can be equal to it. Bat finendr 
ship may be broken and dissolved by faults commit- 
ted against other persons, though of' no immedistc 
relaticm to the friend himself. When men cease to 
be of the same virtue they were, or professed aad 
seemed to be of, when that conjunction was es^ 
tered into : if they cease to be just and pious, and fiU 
into the practice of some notorious add scandikMi 
▼ice ; fHendship Is of so delicate a temper^ that 
she thinks her own beauty impaired by tliose spoU, 
and herself abandoned by that foul practice. If the 
avowing a friendship for a corrupt and wicked per- 
son be 'SO scandalous, that the best men cannot bear 
the reproach of it, such a departure from probity 
and a good name will excuse and justify the tftbeis 
withdrawing from that virtuous relation, so much 
already abandoned by the impiety of the trans- 
gressor ; yet there wiU remain such a compasiioB 
towards the person, which is very consistent with 
the detestation of the vice, that he shall receive 
all the offices of charity, kindness, and generosity, 
which cannot but still spring from ifome root or 
branch of the withered and decayed former friend-. 
ahip, that can never \>e tovo^^i ^"i^vxi^vdcw^^xhcm;^ 
the iiwtre be faded and t\ift tl%o\w V«!u 
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Since, then, the temper and composition of friend- 
ship itself is so delicate and spiritaal, that it admits 
ne mei^ carnal ingredients, and the obligations of 
it are so inseparabl«f and indispensable, we cannot 
font discern- bow many classes of men are nfterly 
uncapable of being admitted into that relation; 
or rather, how very few are worthy to be recdred 
into the retinue of friendship, which all the world 
lays a claim to. llie proud man can very hardly 
act any part in friendship, since he reckons none 
to be his friends but those w^o admire him ; and 
thinks very few wise enough to administer advice 
and counsel to him, nor will admit any man to 
have the authority of reprehension, without which 
friendship cannot subsist. The choleric, angry, 
impatient man can be very little delighted with it, 
since he abhors nothing so much as contradiction ; 
and friendship exercises no liberty more than that . 
of contradicting, finding foult with any thing that 
fs amiss, and is as obstinate in controuling as the . 
most stubborn nature can be in transgressing. The 
licentious and lustful person is so transported with 
those passions which he calls love, that he abhors . 
nothing so much as the name of friendship ; whidi 
he knovirs would be always throwing water upon 
that fire which he wishes should still inflame him, 
and endeavouring to extinguish all those appetites, 
the satisfying whereof gives him, all the pleasure he 
enjoys in life. And, lastly, to the covetous, u^Jtut, 
and ambitious person, nothing can be so uneasy, so - 
grievous, and so odious, as friendship ; which afi- 
fronts all thg;- desires and pursuits with rUde dia- 
courses of the wealth of contentedneaa, <^ x>c^<& i»&i& 
of integrity, and of the state and ^r^ ^ YsoaBO&S^^ 
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and would i)crsaade them to make tbemsdm 
happy, by renouucing all thove things which thq 
care for. There being then snch an incongnnty 
and uiiaptness in these several dastses of men, which 
comprelieud so large a part of mankind, to receive 
and give entertainment to this transcendent rirtne, 
which is the oniament of life, that friendsbip 
seems to be resen-ed only for those, who, by being 
already persons of that rare perfection and recti- 
tude, can receive least benefit by it, and so is ao 
impertinent cordial prepared only for their nsewho 
enjoy excellent health, and is not to be applied to 
the weak, sick, or indisposed, for their recover)' or 
preservation ; there is no doubt there must be st 
least a disposition to virtue in all who would eo- 
tertain, or be entertained in friendship : the seve- 
ral vices mentioned before, exalted into habits, 
have more poison in them, than the antidote of 
friend.<?hip can expel or delights to contend with; 
there must be some declension of their vigouri 
before they will permit the patient the leisure to 
walk in the gentle and temperate sur of any sober 
and serious conversation. But as there is no sncb 
perfection in nature, nor any such accompHslimeir 
of manners, no such quality and degree of life t 
whicli frieuds^hip is not exceedingly useful, v 
which doth not receive infinite benefit and adrf 
tage by it and from it ; (and therefore if kings i 
jirinces are incapable of it, by the sublime incr 
lity of (heir persons with men of a lower rank 
friendship does suppose some kind of equality, 
such an allay to their transcendent happiness 
they shall do well, by art and condescensir 
make themselves fx for that which nature hv 
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made them ;) so it may by degrees and faint ap- 
proaches be entertained by, and have operation 
upon, even those depraved affections ^nd tempers, 
which seem most averse from, and incapable of the 
effects and offices of it. 

Friendship is compounded of all those soft ingre- 
dients which can insinuate themselves and slide 
insensibly into the nature and temper of men of 
the most different constitutions, as well as of those 
strong and active spirits which can make their way ^ 
into perverse and obstinate dispositions; and be- 
cause discretion is always' predominant in it, it 
works and prevails least upon fcx^. Wicked men 
are often reformed by it, weak men seldom. It 
doth not fly in the face of the proud man, nor en- 
deavour to jostle him out of his way with unseat 
sonable reprehensions ; but watches fit occasions 
to present his own vices and infirjpities in the per- 
sons of other men, and makes them appear ridica- 
lons, that he may fall out with them in himself. It 
provokes not the angry man by peremptory con- 
tradictions; he understands the nature of the pas- 
sion, as well as of the person, too well, to endea- 
vour to suppress or divert it with discourses when 
it is in fury, but even complies and provokes it that 
he may extinguish it : ** Simulabit iram, ut tan- 
quam adjutor et doloris comes, plus auctoritatis in 
consiliis habeat ;** a friend will pretend to have a 
greater sense of the indignity, that he may be of 
connsel i'J the revenge, and so will defer it till it 
be too late to execute it, and tilt the passion is 
bn'med out with its own Are. Friendship will not 
assault the lustful person with the commexA'dSCvQ^ 
of chastity} and will rather discoot^e ol V>[v<& ^2a>- 

V 2 
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eases and contempt that will accompany him, thsa 
of the damnation that will attend him ; it applies 
caolioD and lenitives to vice that is in rage and 
flagrante the fever of which must be in remission 
before the sovereign remedies of conscience are to 
be administered. There is a weakness that contri- 
butes to health ;- and counsel must be as warilj ia<> 
creased as diet, whilst there are dregs enongfa left 
of the disease to spoil the operation and digestion. 
Friendship hath the skill and observadon of the 
best physician, the diligence and vigilance of the 
best nurse, and the tenderness and patience of the 
best mother. Lastly, it will not endeavour to tt* 
form those who are covetous, ur^ust, or amhitioiu, 
by persuading them that poverty is to be preferro^ 
before- plenty ; that it is better to be oppressed thaa 
to oppress ; and that contempt is more to be af- 
fected than honour. Friendship is neither obligedi 
nor obliges itself, to such problems ; but leaves it 
to those who satisfy themselves in speaking what 
they think true, without caring whether it docs 
good, or whether any body believes them or no. 
Friendship may lose its labour, but it is very soli- 
eitous that it may not ; and therefore applies nA 
counsels as it may reasonsU)ly presume will not be 
cast up, though it may not carry away all the ha- 
mour it is applied to. It will tell the covetous man, 
that he may grow very rich^ and yet spend part of 
his wealth as he gathers it, generously upon him- 
self, and charitably upon others ; it will put Um 
in mind of Solomon's observation, that *' There is 
that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty," Prov. id, 24. And how fu the appro- 
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bension of that which he most endeavonrs to avoid 

may wojrk upon him, depends much upon the font 

and power of friendship ; and it hath wrought a 

great care, if it hath prevailed with him to make 

his money his servant, and to do the business of a 

servant, instead of being a slave to his money. It 

is not to be expected, that all the precepts and all 

the example of the strongest friendship shall have 

force enough to drive away all the maUgnity whidi 

possesses these several distempered persons; it wOl 

be very much, and a sufficient evidence of the ^- 

vine influence of friendship, if it prevsdls with the 

proud man to be less proud, and to endure to be ia 

that company that doth not flatter him ; if it maket 

Hh^ angry man so much Qphamed, as to blush for 

his impertinent rage, and though he cannot sup- 

press it, yet to excuse it ; if he brings the Install 

person to abhor unclean discourses, to live eautt if 

not caste, and to endeavour to conceal his sin, 

though it cannot suppress it ; and if it can persuade 

the covetous man to be lestf sordid towards himself, 

hough not less avaricious towards others, it hath 

lone great offices, and sown seed that may grow 

p to the destruction of many of the weeds which 

t left. And it hath been often seen, that many 

' these vices have been wonderfully blasted, and 

ea withered away, by the discreet castigation 

a friend ; and rarely known that they have con> 

oed long in their full rage and vigour, when they 

e l>een set upon or undermined by sldlfnl friend- 

at I cannot here avoid being told, that here 
I excellent cordial provided for people in the 
\e, to whom Uobody hath the chari^ to adml- 
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nister it ; that since friendship can only be between 
good men, the several ill qualities which, possess 
jtliose persons hav^ made them incapable of it, and 
so cannot receive those offices from it ; if the proud 
and the angry ,'the lustful, revengeful, and ambi- 
tions-person, be not capable of friendship, they can 
never receive benefit by it. It is very true, there 
cannot be a perfect entire fnendship with men of 
those depraved affections, who cannot perform the 
functions of it ; there cannot be that confidence^ 
communication, and mutual concernment betwem 
auch persons, and those that are endowed with that 
virtue and justice whic]» is the foundation of friend- 
ship : but men may receive the benefit and oflBces 
of ^endship who are neither worthy nor capable 
of entering into the society and obligation of it, or 
to return those offices they receive. It hath so 
much- justice in it, that it is solicitous to relieye 
any body that is oppressed, though it hath pro- 
ceed^ from his own default ; and it hath so much 
charity in it, that it is ready to give to whoever 
wants, though k could choose a better object It 
is possible that a fast friendship with a worthy 
fiither may in such a degree descend to an unwor- 
thy son, that it may extend itself in all the offices 
towards him which friendship uses to produce; 
though he can make no proportionable return, norj 
it may be, cares not for that exercise of it. It 
is not impossible but that we may have contracted 
friendship with men who then concealed their se- 
cret vices, which would, if discovered, have ob* 
structed the contract ; or they may afterwards &U 
into those vipes, which cannot h^,t dissolve it, inter- 
rupt that communication and confidence which is 
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e soal of it : yet in neither of those cases/ we 
list not retire to such a distance, as not to have 
e former obligation in our view ; we must so far 
pfU'ate as to appear at the farthest distance from 
eir corruptions, but we must retain still a tender 
mpassion for their persons, and still administer 
them all the comfort and all the counsel that 
iiy restore them again to an entire capacity of our 
endship ; and if that cannot be, to prosecute them 
lU with some effects of it, inflict upon ourselves, 
r our own oversight and want of prudence, more 
.tience and more application than we are bound 
use towards strangers ; in a word, friendship is 
diffusive, that it will insinuate^its effiects to the 
nefit of any who are in any degree capable of re- 
iving benefit from it. 

XII. OF COUNSEL AND CONVERSATION. 

Montpellier, l6j0. 

»UNSEL:and conversation is a second education, 
at improves all the virtue and corrects all the 
% of the former, and of nature itself; and who- 
ever hath the blessing to attain this benefit, and 
iderstands the advantage of it, will be superior 
all the difficulties of this life, and cannot miss 
s way to the next. Which is the more easy to 
believed, by the contrary prospect, by the evi^ 
nee of the infinite mischief which the corrupt 
d evil conversation the company of wicked men 
oduces in the world, to the making impressions 
on those who are not naturally ill inclined, but 
d^^^s wrought upon, first to langh at chastity, 
igion, and virtue, and all virtuous men, and th^ 
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to hate and contemn them ; so that it is a 
of iome magnitude for any one to have mi 
venation with such people, to be often in th 
pany, and afterwards heartily to forsalce the 
he ought to look upon himself as a brand 
and snatched out of the fire by the omnipoti 
of God himself. ^I know not how it comes 
but notorious it is, that men of depraved pf 
and practice are much more active and so 
to make proselytes, and to corrupt other 
pious and wise men are to reduce and com 
if the devil's talent were more operative a 
ducCive, than that which God entrusts in th 
of his children, which seems to be wrapped 
napkin 'without being employed: " Frow 
is in ills heart, he deviseth mischief continn 
soweth cUscord," says Solomon of his wickc 
(Prov. X. 14.) " Pravo corde architectatur n 
as one translation renders it; he doth not 
chief by chance, or negligently, but deliberai 
be may do it with more success ; he builds 
modiously and speciously to ' the eye, that 
invite men to inhabit it ; there is no indu 
art wanting to make it prosper, and to yield 
harvest: whereas good men are content t 
the peace and tranquillity of their own consc 
are very strict in all they say or do ; and arc 
examiners of their own actions, that they 
correspondent to their professions, and take 
selves to be without any obligation to be ini] 
into the actions of other men. Which, th 
be a good temper to restrain that unlawful c 
and censoriousness, which would dispose v 
Mmiss towards oorselvesy and severe ceiisi 
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actioDS of other men, is far from the commu- 
iti?e duty which we owe to our brethren in an 
n and friendly conversation. '< When thou art 
rerted, strengthen thy brethren," was an injiinc- 
i of our Saviour himself to St. Peter (Luke zxii. 
I God bestows conversion and any other per 
ions upon us, that we may convert and mend 
er men : charity is diffusive, and cares not what 
ipends, so it enriches others. There are two 
f erroneous opinions, which hinder and obstruct 
se offices which shoiUd flow from the pecfections 
)U- men towards others : the first, that it is the 
:e of the ministers and preachers to teach all 
1 their duty to God, and to instruct thraa in 

Ways of a virtuous and innocent conversation ; 

second, that men are generally little the better 
advice, and care not to receive it, esxept from 
Bons who have some authority over them. For 

first, the preachers need all the help other n)en 

give them towards the reforming of men's n^an- 
8, without which they will be able to contribute 

very little to their faifh ; and the chief reason 
t their fsuth is not better, is, because their man- 
B are so bad, which the preachers can very 
dly be informed of, nor easily take notice of 
en they are informed i the second proceeds from 

Ul an opinion of mankind, which is much nu>re 
stable than it is thought to be, and hath an in- 
rd reverence for tliat virtue it doth not practise ; 
I there is too much reason to believe, fhat vice 
Irishes more by the. negligence of those who are 
mies to it, than the cherishing it receives by 
«e who practise it ; and if the others laboured so 
di AS they ought to do to prevent the growth 
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of it, ro ulp it in tiie bud before it be grown impu- 
dent, and plucking it up by the roots when it is 
grown 80, by severe and sharp reprcheusioD, the 
vigoar of it would quickly decay; and nothing^lB 
so frequent as cures of this kind by honest conversa- 
tion, which insinuates itself into the minds of men 
insensibly, and by degrees gets authority, and even 
a jurisdiction, over the hearts of the worst men : 
the hearing the ordinary discourses of sober and 
discreet men, the very being where they are, and 
looking upon them, works great effects; " Est ati* 
quid, quod ex magno viro, vel tacente, proficias;" 
the very aspect of a veuerable person, though he 
says nothing, leaves an impression upon the mind 
of any man who is not utterly abaudoned to vice; 
and men of loose principles find another kind M 
spirit of mirth, and it may be another kind of sharp- 
ness of wit, in innocent and virtuous conversation, 
that may have some condescension to make itself 
delighted in, and thereupon care less for the com- 
pany they have kept, and more for that the)' are 
^len into. And it is a wonderful degree of reco- 
very ; when men have these recollections, they will 
quickly attain to the rest ; he that hath redeemed 
himself out of 111 company, or from taking delight 
in it, is fiar advanced towards a perfect reformation. 
It was a very important circumspection that Epi- 
curus prescribed to his disciple, to be more careful 
" cum quibns edas aut bibis, quam quid edas ant 
bibis ;" no diet can be so mischievous as tho-cqm- 
pany in which it is taken. And if the first corrup- 
tion be not sucked in from the domestic manners, a 
iittle providence m\g)n\ <aecai\^ men in their first 
entrance into the wox\\\ %x\^^V^\\a!t'«to»\s*3v 
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8 much care to provide for their children's couver- 
atioD, as they do for their clothes, an(f to procure 

good friend for them as a good tailor. 

It is not looked upon as the business 'of conver- 
ation to mend each other, the fairness of it rather 
cmsists in not offending ; the propagatiij^ part is 
ot enough understood ; if it were, men would take 
lore joy, and feel a greater inward content, in 
laking men good and pious and wise, than in any 
tber kind of generation : which are but the vulgar 
cts of nature ; but the mending and exalting the 
)ul is so near a new act of creation, th&t it illus- 
rates it; and this illustration God expects from 
lose whom he hath qualified for it, by giving them 
arts above other men, virtuous and good disposl- 
ous, and if he adds emiueucy of place too, which 
raws the eyes of men more upon them, and in- 
iues them to submit to their advice and directions, 
.nd it is no discharge of their duty to be innocent 
nd entire themselves, if they do not make others 
> by their conversation as well as their example : 
ley are very good magistrates (and a common- 
•ealth prospers much the better for having such) 
'ho are very strict and severe agsdnst offenders, 
dd retain men within their duties, by punishing 
lose who transgress; but they are much better 
lagjistrates, who, by their communication and in- 
xnction, and any other condescension, can lessen 
le number of delinquents ; which, without doubt, 

in every good man*s power to do, according to 
leir several degrees, if they made it thdr business 
\nd better business they cannot have,) to intbna ' 
leir Mends and their neighbours 'beloic^ ^^^ 
aunit ffuUta, and reclaim thi^nk ailex V!dsi \An^ 
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coBiiDhlH them by animadrerBioii!! sdi 
■i(Ku. Tire malignity of laaii'ii natnt 
violent and impetuouB, as to hvrrj tbi 
tmd at once, IdIo any sopreme and iocni 
of wickednns : poor people begrn tint 
which brioga waut upon them, before 
at tbe Impadeuce of stealing ; and ift 
ftrsc bronftht to be in love with indiiKli 
u easily learned, and it may be in itnel 
idlenesi, the other mischief wDnld be at 
of. Tbe fint ingredlenta Iu(o the mM 
crimes, are igoonutce, incogiTsuce, or I 
rlolent pasaion ; which a little care in 
ndghbonr might easily luform and rel 
it gTon? np iulo rebcUion, or contempt 
Every man onght lo be a physician 
whose lualudj he hath a certain cure 
\s scarce a more infallible mre than < 
cODverMlion, which hatb often recoven 
proSigatc persons ; and Kbth so ieldom 
an enormons man of dissolute aoddeba 
neri hath been rarely known, who h: 
.freqneat coavenatlon with men o( wisd 
bUmeabie lives. But it will be »dd, thi 
pie will never like or endnre that codtc 
may be, Uke Ul phyiidoas, we may ti 
■pair of the recovery of some potienta 
fore leave them to dtsperate experime 
too apt to look so mperdllonsly tipon 
ledtles and excesses of youth, as if tl 
worth the p^ns of conversion i or that 
ben wronght by necessities, conienipt, 
cither of which are very ill sebotdi to 
to virtue. Such men will never dedl 
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versation of their superiors, if they may be admitted 
to it, thoagh it may be they intend to laugh at it ; 
but by this, in an instant, they depart from the 
pleasure of obscene and profane discourses, and 
insensibly find an alteration in their nature^ their 
humour, and their manners ; there being a sovereign 
and a subtle spirit in tlie conversation of good and 
wise men, that insinuates itself into corrupt men, 
that though they know not how it comes about, 
they sensibly feel an amendment : " Non deprehen- 
dent quemadmodum aut quando, profuisse depre- 
hendent ;" they cannot tell how or when, but they 
ace sure they are restored. It is great pity that so 
infallible a medicine should be locked up by preju- 
dice or morosity. 

XIII. OF PROMISES. 

Montpellier, J670. 

Promises was the ready money that was first 
coined, and made current by the law of nature, to 
support thar society and commerce that was ne- 
cessary for the comfort and security of mankind ; 
and they who have adulterated this pure and legi- 
timate m^tal with an allay of distinctions and sub- 
tle evasions, have introduced a counterfeit and per- 
nicious coin, that destroys all the simplicity and 
integrity of human conversation. For .what obliga- 
tions can ever be the earnest *of faith and truth, if 
promises may be violated ? The superinduction of 
others for the corroboration and maintenance of 
government had been much less necessary, if pro- 
mises had still preserved their primitive vigour and 
reputation ; nor can any thing be said for the non- 
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perfoRdance of a promiae, which ma; 
aoaablj be applied lo ihe oon-obsem 
oilb; BDcl in truth, men bure not bei 
lu be much rcBtraiaed by (heir oaths 
not beeu punctaal in their promises, thi 
oerity of nature b^:iiig reqaiaite lo both 
loHophcr went farther thiin hia profesi 
bini, or in truth th&u it admitted, whi 
uot hare the perfomiaace exacted, nub 
essent uadeui, qnae fueciut cum promiti 
the distiuctiuu was ueceisarf, when he 
fit tu araid a promise be had made to 
appenm to be an iil man, who seemed 
aud worthf pereou when he made ll^ 
and a greater change could not l>e : fet 
□ot over pleased with his own disti 
would rather comply wilb his promibe, 
lie done wiihoui much incouveuieoce 
Dauy Christian casuists have gone mac 
finding oitt many inventions and dt^ic 
and elude (he faith of promise, if there 
force or fraud, or any otber circumvev 
contriving the promise and engagemi 
must dissoire all the cantracls and barj 
ate commonly made among men, who s 
to be too hard fur oue another, that tl 
vance or lessen their coDiiiiodi(f. Au 
the forming and conutenauciog those di 
hath introduced much improbity and te 
tntn the nature and mluds of met), whic 
not acquainted with whilst they had a 
deratiOD of the aacreduess of thi^ wo 
mise. It is from the impiety of this dc 
we nm with that precipitation into pi 
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oaths, and think it lawful to promise that which we 
know to be unlawful to perform. What is this but 
to proclaim perjury to be lawful, at the commitUng 
whereof every Christian heart ought to tremble y 
or rather to declare that there is no such sin, no, 
such thing as perjury ? There is no question, no- 
man ought to perform an unlawful, much less a 
wicked oath or promise; but the wickedness :of 
executing it doth not absolve any inan from the. 
guilt and wickedness of swearing that he wouldv 
do it ; he is perjured in not performing that which' 
he would be more perjured in performing ; and- 
men who unwarily involve themselves in those laby« 
rintbs, cannot find the way out of them with inno-; 
cence, and seldom choose to do it with that which 
is next to it, hearty repentance; but devise new 
expedients, which usually increase their crime and 
their perplexity. Where nothing of the law of God 
or some manifest deduction from thence doth con-, 
tuoul our promises, it is great pity that the mere 
human law and policy of government should ab-. 
solve men from the performance ; and a good con-, 
science will compel him to do that whom the law. 
will not ^compel, but suffer to evade for his own 
benefit. We have not that probity Which nature 
stated U9 in, if we do not ** castigare promittendi 
temeritatem,*' redeem the rashness and iucogitance. 
of our promise, by submitting to the inconvenience 
and damage of performance. 

It is one of the greatest arguments which makes. 
Machiavel seem to prefer the government of a 
commonwealth before that of monarchy (for he. 
doth but seem to do it, how. great a republican. 
H>e?er he is thought to be,), because he says klnga 
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and princes are less direct in the observation of 
timir' promises and contraicts than republics are; 
and that a little benefit and advantage disposes 
them to violate them, when no profit that can ac- 
crue prevuls upon the other to recede from the 
obligation : which would.be indeed an argument of 
weight and importance, if it were true. Nor does 
the instance he gives us in anj degree prove his 
assertion ; for it was not the justice of the senate 
of Athens that refused the proposition made by 
Tbemistodes, for the destruction of the whole fleet 
of the rest of Greece, to whomlt was never madCi 
but the particular exactness of Aristides, to whoia 
it was discovered by order of the senate, that he 
might consider it ; and he reported, that the piO: 
position was indeed very profitable, but most dis- 
honest, upon which the senate rejected it, withoal 
knowing more of it ; which, if they had done, if 
is probable, by their other practices, that the 
might not so readily have declined it. Nor is tl 
iitstance he gives of Philip of Macedon other th( 
a general averment, without stating the case: 
his adored republic of Rome never outlived ti 
infomous judgment, that, when a difference 
tween two of their neighbours was by a joint < 
sent referred to their arbitrement, to whom a p 
of land in difference and dispute between t 
should belong, determined that it should belor 
ndther of them, but that they the republic of I 
should enjoy it themselves, becanse it lay verj 
veident for them ; so that form of govemmen' 
never since raised any monuments of their 
and justice. In the oYMerraSAOi^Ql Mbs^ ^romls 
contracts w\iich t^c^ Y«we \a»Aft. '^^^s^ 
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mparison and preference bad no good foundation, 
! had too much r^on to obsenre, in the time in' 
Uch he lived, how little account princes made 
.their word and promises, by the several and 
ntradictory investitures which in a short time 
id been given of the kingdom of Naples, which 
erflowed all Italy with a deluge of blood, by the 
constancy and tergiversation of Ferdinand of Ar- • - 
gpn, who'swallowed up all the other investitures ; 
id afterwards, by the insatiable ambition and ani-* 
osity. between Charles the Fifth and Frauds the 
rst, when treaties and leagues were entered into^ 
al they might take breath when they were weary, 
id with no other purpose than to watch an op- 
»rtanity to break it to their advants^e. Thi^ 
deed was too great a prostitution of the dignity 
id faith of kings to the censure and reproach of 
eir subjects, who found themselves every day 
ider sentences and judgments for the breach of 
eir words and contracts, whieh they had not en- 
fed into with half that solemnity, and that they 
ut be bound to waste their estates, and lose or 
atnre .their lives in the maintenance and defence 

* their prince's wilful and affected violation of 
idr word, promise, and oath, to satisfy their pride 
' their humour : and it may be, that easy inclina- 
ni to fieuthlessness, in which God Almighty was 
ade a party and a property in all their contracts, 
ith been a principal motive and cause of his heavy 
dgments upon those royal families; of which one, 
ker a numerous issue, which might naturally have 
Bted to the end of the world, hath been long since 

• fhlly extinguished, that the name of V«&joVl \& 
It 5j7 uDf lawful line; and the otUer \a «o ^«hi 
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expired, that it hath not strength left to draw much 
<ear frointheir neighbours or reverence from their 
subjects, as if they lool^ed upon it as worn out and 
forsaking the world. How observable soever the 
fSate'of those very great princes hath been, yet their 
successors have taken little notice of it; and though 
tneir virtues (for they had both transcendent prince- 
ly qualities) have languished in imitation, their 
vices have been propagated with greut vigour : and 
Christianity hath not a fitter scene for lamentation, 
than the consideration how little account kings and 
princes still make of the faith they give to each 
other, and upon how little or no provocation tbey 
break it, upon the least temptation of their incon- 
veniency, or only because they are able to do it 
without controul or opposition : so that it is looked 
upon as no crime in a king, which is infamy Tn a 
gentleman ; as if because there is no tribunal be- 
fore which they can be acciised, they cannot there- 
fore be guilty of perjury. But they should wisely 
riemember and foresee, that there is a high court 
of justice before which they must inevitably appear; 
where the perjury of princes will be so much more 
severely punished than that of private men, by how 
much it is always attended with a train of blood, 
and rapine, and other ill consequences, which the 
other is not guilty of. 

XIV. OF LIBERTY. 

Montpellier, 107^. 
Liberty is the charm, which mutinous and sedi- 
tious persona wsp, \.o ^crj^Tt tuid corrupt the affec- 
tions of wea^L aa^ vri\^\j\ ^t^^^,«cAL \^\a&.^5Baai 
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ttto rebellkm against their princes and lawfbl su- 
wriors : '< En ilia, quam ssKpe opt&stis, libeitas," 
laid Catiline, when he would draw the poor peo- 
lie into a conspiracy against the oniimonwealth. 
Knd in that transportation, nen are commonly so 
veak and wilful, that they insensibly submit to con- 
lltions of more restraint and compulsion, and in 
roth to more and heavier penalties for the rindi- 
atlon of their liberty, than they were ever liable 
o Ib the highest violation of their liberty of which 
hey complain, by how much the articles of war 
we more severe and hard to be observed, than the 
itrictesi injunctions under any peaceable govem- 
nent. However, no age hath been without dismal 
lad bloody examples of this fury, when the very 
nmld of liberty (which may well be called a charm) 
Mtth hurried those who would sacrifice to it, to do 
md to suffer all the acts of tyranny imaginable, 
md to make themselves slaves that they may be 
\ete. There is no one thing that the mind of man 
atyjlawiully desire and take delight in, that is leas 
iMdenitood and more fatally mistaken than the 
irord liberty ; which though no man is so mad as 
O say it consists in being absolved froai all obliga* 
iOQS of law, which would give every inan liberty 
-o destroy him, yet they do in truth think it to be 
nothing else than not to be subject to those laws 
nrhich restnun them from doing somewhat they 
liEve a mind to do; so that whoever is carried 
iway upon that seditious invitation, hath set his 
lieart upon some liberty that he affects, a liberty for 
retenge, a liberty for rapine, or the like : which.^ V£ 
9wned and avowed, would seduce vet^ ten \ Vox 
tdiff eoDcesdetl, every man gpralifvea YuVdosr^ '9Aii>&> 



Itabed and aTowril, how specious and p 
rrer; wid theaoe It comes tn paiw, tluil 
bcllionn opirc in a )nmeral deiesialion i 
prainolen of Ihctn, by (hofe ivho kept I 
Tunyln the proscroitoa, aiid discover tb 
be trry dilTerent from their profeivion. 

True and precious libcrlj, that Is a 
nlaed, I) nothins el«e but thai we may n 
peQed to do any thin;; thnt the law hath 
chfdce whelber we will do or do ; nor 
from doing any ihloK vve have a mind i 
which the law Imtli fiveu aa liberty l« 
haw a mind lo it : atid com|>uIsioD an 
tuthet of these cases, is an act of »iolen 
jgilice against our n(ihl,andoiight(obei 
the saTereiKn power, and may be resislei 
unnelves an the law permits. The L 
standard and the ftqarcllati of oar liber 
famsnibeianddefeDilsiti bnt to inia^ 
without a law. Is to imasine ererv man 
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tnan surrendered the right he had by nature^ to 
avoid that violence which every man might exercinc 
tipon another, have been the authors of much mis- 
chief in the world, by infusing into the heai*t8 of 
mankind a wrong opinion of the institution of go- 
vernment, and that they may lawfully vindieate 
themselves from the ill bargains that their an- 
cestors made for that liberty which nature gave 
them, and they ought only to have released their 
own interest and what concerned themselves, but 
that It is most unreasonable and unjust that their 
posterity should be bound by their ill-made and un- 
skilful contracts : and from this, resentment and 
murmur, war and rebellion have arisen, which 
commonly leave men under much worse couditiou 
than their forefathers had su1}jected them to. Nor 
is it strange that philosophers, who could imagine 
ho other way for the world to be made, but by a 
lucky convention and conjunction of atoms, noV 
c6uld satisfy their own curiosity in any rational 
conjecture of the structure of man, or from what 
omuipotency he could be formed or created; I say, 
it is no wonder, that men so much in the dark as 
to matter of fact, should conceive by the light of 
their reason^ that government did arise in that 
method, and by those argumentations, which they 
could best comprehend capable to produce such a 
conformity. But that men, who are acquainted 
with the scriptures, and profess to believe them; 
who thereby know the whole history of the creation, 
and have therein the most lively representations of 
all'the excesses and defects of nature ; who see the 
order and discipline and subjection prescribed to 
mankind from his creation, by Him who created 
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Mm; ftBd that that itiiri|iliiie and nibjecdgowai 
eooiplied with till the world waa growo fery »• 
aMimiB ; that we, after 80 clear ioformatioa pfivfait 
wai really and in tmth done and comimmted, 
ahonld resort to the tiaaej anil aappoaition of hea* 
then philonophers for the inventioo of go^rerament, ^ 
it very anreaionabley and hath exposed the peace 
and qniet of kingdoms, the presemation wfaeresf it 
the obligation of conscience and religion, to the 
wild imaginatioDS of men, upon the ungrcNudecl 
oonoeptions of the prinutive fonndatioa cf solyec- 
don and obedioioe, and to their licence to aiervabe 
both, by their bold definitions and distinctions. 

Becaose very mnch of the benefit of ChristiaBiti 
consisted in the liberty it gave mankind from that 
thraldom which it snlfered under the law, and ia 
the manumission and deliverance from those ob- 
servations and ceremonies, the apostles took not 
more eare in the institnUon of any part of it, thaa v 
that men might not be intoxicated with the plea- ' 
sant taste of that liberty, or imagine that it ez- | 
tended to a lawlessness in their actions, well fore- 
Iweing, and being jealous lest their opinion of li- ^ 
berty might degenerate into licentiousness ; and 
Uierefore they circumscribed it with all pMoUe 
caution, that tliey nught have the whole boiefit to , 
themselves in abstaining from what was grievooi 
and burthensome to them, not the presumption to I 
disturb other men : ** But take heed lest by any 
means thb liberty of yours become a stumbling- I 
block to them Uiat are weak," siuth St. Paul, ^ 
(1 Cor. viii. 9.) Do not dissemble and give men | 
cause to believe, by accompanying them in what 
^ey do, that thou dost intend as they do, mid hia^t 
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the same thoaghts with them. ** Use not liberty 
for an occ&sion to the flesh/' is an injnnctioD of 
the same apostle (Gal. v. 13.) How good a title 
soever yon have to liberty, be not exalted by it to 
anger» and provoke a man, who (though by want 
of understanding) doth not think himself as free as 
thou art : no proportion of liberty will permit thee 
to be uncharitable, much less to apply it to satisfy 
thy ambition, or any other unlawful afifectiou. Of 
all kind^ of affectation of liberty, to which the sonl 
of man lets itself loose, there is none ought to be 
more -carefully watched, and more strictly ex- 
amined, than that which is so passionately pre- 
tended to, and so furiously embraced, liberty of 
conscience : other liberties which nature inclines 
and disposes us unto, how unwarrantable soever, 
may with more excuse, if not with more innocence, 
be indulged to, than that liberty which seems to 
take its rise from conscience : which, in truth, if 
it be legitimate, is the dictate of God himself; and 
therefore men ought to tremble In imputing any 
thing to result from Him, that leads them to the 
direct breach of any of his commandments, indeed 
that doth not restrain them from it. It is a very 
Severe limitation by St. James, " So speak ye, and 
so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of 
liberty,*' (James ii. 12.) That liberty that will not 
be judged by the law, is an unlawful liberty; ^nd 
men will find, if they' are diligent in seeking, that 
the law of Christ, which is the judge of Christian 
liberty, doth oblige all his followers to submit to 
the laws of their lawful sovereigns which are not 
directly, and to their knowledge, contradictory to 
his own. Conscience Is so pure a fountain, that no 
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polluted water can be drawn from thenee; and 
therefore St. Peter pronoanpes a judgment upon 
those, who, upon their being free, use their liberty 
foi; a cloak of maliciousness, cover their wicked 
debigns under the liberty of consci,ence, and so 
make God accessary to the iniquity he ablu>rs. 

XV. OF INDUSTRY. 

Montpellier, 1070. 

Industry is the cordial that nature hath pronded 
to cure all its own infirmities and di8eases,-and to 
supply ail- its defects ; the weapon to preserve and 
defend us against all the strokes and assaults of 
fortune ; it is that only^that conducts us through 
ady noble enterprise to a noble end ; what we ob« 
tain without it is by chance ; what we obtain with 
it is by virtue. It is very great pity that so power- 
ful an instrument should be put into the hands of 
wicked men, who thereby gain such infinite advan- 
tages ; yet it cannot be denied but that it is a vir- 
tue which ill men make use of to very ill purposes. 
It was the fii'st foundation of Jeroboam's great- 
ness : *' And Solomon seeing the young man that 
he was industrious, he made him ruler over all the 
charge of the house of Joseph," (1 Kings ^.28.) 
by which he got credit and authority to deprive biif 
son of the greatest part of his dominions, lliere 
is no art or science that is too difficult for industry 
to attain to ; it is the gift of tongues, and maizes a 
man understood and valued in all countries, and by 
all nations ; it is the philosopher's stone, that tarns 
all metals, and even stones, into gold, and suffers 
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BO want to break ioto its, dwellings ; it is the north- 
west passage, that brings the merchaift's ships as 
soon to him as he can desire : in a word, it con- 
quers all enemies^ and makes fortune itself pay 
contribution. If this omnipotent engine were ap- 
plied to all virtuous and worthy purposes, it would 
root out all vice from the world ; for the industry 
of honest men is much more powerful than the. in- 
dustry of the wicked, which prevails not so much 
by its own activity, as by the remissness and supine 
laziness of their unwary enemies. The beauty and 
the brightness of it appear most powerfully to our 
observation, by the view of the contempt and de- 
formity of that which is most oppo'Siie to it, idle- 
ness ; which enfeebles and enervates the strength 
of the soundest constitutions, shrinks and stupifies 
the faculties of the most vigorous mind, and gives 
all the destroying diseases to body and miud, witlr- 
OBt the coqtribution from any other vice. Idleness is 
the sin and the punishment of beggars, and shoald 
be detested by all noble persons, as a disease pes- 
tilential to their fortune and their honour. 

I know not how it comes to pass, but the world 
pays dear for the folly of it, that this transcendent 
qualification of industry is looked upon only as an 
assistant fit for vulgar spirits, to which nature hath 
not been bountiful in the distribution of her store ; 
as the refuge for dull and heavy men, 'who hare 
neither their conceptions nor apprehensions within 
any distance, nor can arrive at any ordinary design 
without much labour and toil, and many unneces- 
sary revolvings, which men of sharp and .pregnant 
parts stand in no need of, whose rich fancy presents 
tp them in a moment the view of allcontingeacies. 
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and all that occurs to formal and elaborate met 
after all their sweat ; that they view and soney 
and judge and execute, wlulst the others are ta^ 
ttenting themselves with imaginatioosjof diffictU^T) 
till all opportnnities are lost ; that it is an affinoat 
to the liberality of natnre, and to the exceUent qua* 
Hties she hath bestowed npon them, to take pain 
to find what they have about them, and to doabt 
that which in most evident to them, because laen 
who have more dim sights cannot discern so ftr as 
they : and by this haughty childishness they quicUi 
deprive themselves of the plentiful supplies whidi 
nature hath given them, for want of nonrishmeiit 
and recruits. If diligent and industrious men laiic 
themselves, with very ordinary assistance from aa* 
tuJre, to a great and deserved height of repntatioB 
and honour, by their solid acquired wisdom aad 
confessed judgment, what noble flights wonM sock 
men make with equal industry who are likewise 
liberally endowed vnth the advantages of nature \ 
And without that assistance, experience makes it 
manifest unto us, that those eaiiy buddings, how 
vigorous soever they appear, if they are neglected 
and uncultivated by serious labour, they wither 
and £ade away without producing any thing that is 
notable. Tully's rule to his orator is as true in aU 
conditions of life, " Quantum detraxit ex studio^ 
tantum .anusit ex glori&." 

XVI. OF SICKNESS. 

Montpdlier, l670u 
''Health and a good estate of body are aboreiaU 
gfM, and a strong body above infinite wealth," sagv 
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the soir of Sirach, (Ecc. xxx, 15.) and the great^t 
henefit of health is, that whilst it lasts, the n^nd 
eujoy^ its full vigour ; whereas sickness, hy the dis- 
temper of the body, discomposes the mind as mnchy 
and deprives its faculties of all their lustre. Sick- 
ness and pain, which is sdways attended with want 
of sleep, disturb, if not confound, the thoughts, 
and rob them of all their serenity; and infiise 
broken and melancholy and irresolute imaginations* 
which are as grievous apd as painful as the sickness 
itself. It is one of Grod*a kindest messengers^ to 
|rat us in mind of our folly and incogitance, and 
excess in health ; and how discomposed and dis* 
consolate soever it renders our thoughts, it awakens 
those which have long slept, and presents many 
Uungs to our clearest view, which we had laid aude 
never to be thought of more. Our memory is much 
more at our own disposal in our health, when meg* 
Hgence, mirth, and jollity have introduced such an 
incogitancy, that we seldom remember any thing 
that may trouble us ; and if any thiufi^ of that^ldnd 
intrude into our thoughts we have many sorts of 
remedies to drive it from thence: but sickness 
rouses up that faculty ; and, above all, suffers us 
not to forget any thing of that which gives us most 
trouble in remembering. Every ambitious and every 
maHcious though^ of our own, of which nobody can 
accuse us, every proud and injurious word, of which 
nobody dares accuse us, and every insolent and un- 
lawful action, which nobody will take upon them 
to control, present themselves clearly to our view 
in their most naked dress, and will not suffer ns to 
deep when our bodily pain and sickness intermit 
enough to give us that ease : they are now as im- 

g2 
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pottneate aod insolent tow&rda ai w tbej 
bcritofore lowttrds othen ; and take n 
ttui bebalf of those towards nhoni we 
lajoiious, npon ourselves. And in thL 
pMtpectfve, thronjth which we tee all 
■nd all oar follies without ramish or dil 
probable we may discern more than ear 
can inform n>, the very natnr^ caase of 
nen and dislcmpcr nnder which we lal 
Muae excess long Mnce commlited ani 
■dstaed. And God forbid that these am 
nnwelcome recollections shonld not mail 
prndon and reformation in bs which i 
to do 1 which were lo disappoint Ood' 
ger, SiclinesR, of the effect fbr which fae 
and which indeed is (he only WBf to n 
health, or a ninch better and more last 
than that which We have lost. Bnt yi 
lawfnlly and pionaly say, that all theK n 
and reflecitons, which we cannot anrid i 
and which in that season may as natural 
despair as repentance, are mnch more ( 
mnch more adrantageons In health, whi 
mory can much more deliberately reproa 
all onr facolties can perform their offio 
neh a repentance, aa may In some deg 
the ill we have done, as well as ackn< 
and confirm as In such a firm habit of 
no temptation may hare ntrenph enongh 
na. A man may as reasonably eiipeet, by c 
good hasbandry, to repair (he breaches i 
which he bath made in'Mi fiirtnne by a 
Hcence and excess, as lo rep^r and ratii 
enorndtlec uid trani^reirioiis of hli life li 
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that . is the forerunner of death, and always most 
iutolerable to them who have pat off all thoughts 
till then, and which at that time crowd in upon 
him rather to oppress than inform him. The truth- 
is, men ought to have no other business to do ia 
sickness than to die; which, when the thoughts 
are least disturbed, sickness only makes them wilL- 
iflg to do. 

XVII. OF PATIENCE. 

y Montpellier, l^Tfli* 

Patience is a Christian virtue, a habit of the miii4 
that doth not only bear and suffer contumelies, re*- 
proach, and oppression, but extracts all the venom 
out of them, and compounds' a cordial out of the 
ingredients, that preserves the health, and eveii 
restores the cheerfulness of the countenance, and 
works miracles in many respects ; and under this 
notion we have in another place taken a view of it : 
we will consider it now, only as it is a moral virtue, 
a temper of mind that controls or resists all the 
brutish effects of choler, anger, and rage ; and in 
this regard it works miracles too ; it prevents the 
inconveniences and indecencies which anger would 
produce, and diverts the outrages which choler and 
rage would commit: if it be not sharp-sighted 
enough to prevent danger, it is composed and re- 
solute enough to resist and repel the assault ; and, 
by keeping all the faculties awake, is very rarely 
surprised, and quickly discerns any advantages 
yvhich are offered, because its reason is never dis* 
turbed, miich less confounded* There is no ques«> 
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tioii but where this ezoellent blened taoper is tb6 
WGect of deliberation^ and the criMenratioii oC tk 
folly aad madness of sudden pawioD, it mast cobp 
atitote the greatest perfection of wisdom ; bat it 
iHith in itself BO much of i^rtve and advantage, thst 
wIma It proceeds from the heaTiaess of the coa^ 
stitation, and firom some defect in the facilities, it 
18 not wholly without use and benefit ; it may pos* 
sibly not do so much good as more sprightly and 
active men use to perform, but then it never does 
the harm that, quick and hasty men are commonly 
guilty of; and as fire is much easier and sooner 
kindled than it is extinguished, we frequently find 
dall and pldegmatic persons sootier attain to a 
warmth and maturity of judgment, and to a mnn- 
derf^l discerning of what ought or ought not to be 
done, tlwn men of quicker and more snbtle parts 
of nature, who seldom bear eogkandi Momrni 
y/AneittsiB the other, by continual thinking, repair 
the defects of nature, and with industry sapply 
themselves with that which nature retoed to |^ 
them. All men observe, in the Mtigatkfn of the 
schools, that the calm and nndistarbed disputants 
maintain their point and pursue tbdn^nd much 
more efficaciously than their angry and vehement 
adversaries, whose passions lead them into absurd 
concessions and nndisceraed contradictions ; all the 
ambitious designs for honour and preferment, all 
the vi<rfent pursuits of pleasure and profit, are bnl 
disputations and contentions to maintain thdr 
theacs, to compass that which men have a mind to 
obtain ; and though the bfAdest men do sometimes 
possess themsdves of the prize, it is but sometimes, 
and when It is not warily guarded t the dispafr» 
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slonate candidates are not so often disappointed, 
nor BO easily discouraged ; they are intent and ad- 
rancing, when the others have given over ; sind 
theta they enjoy what they get^with nrach more 
satisfaction, because they pursued with less gree- 
diness. Angry and choleric men are as ungrateful 
and unsociable as thunder and lightning, being in 
themselves all storm and tempests ; but quiet and 
easy natures are lilce flair weather, welcome to all, 
and acceptable to all men ; ■ they gather together 
what the otherdisperses, and reconcile all whom 
the other incenses ; as they have the good will and 
the good wishes Of all other men, so they have the 
ftill ]K)B8e8sion of themselves, have all their own 
thoughts at peace, and enjoy quiet and ease in their 
o^pm fbrtunes how strait soever; whereas the 
other neither love, nor are beloved, and make war 
the more Mntly upon others, because they have no 
peace within themselves ; and though they are very 
91 company to every body else, they are worst of 
all to themselyes, which is a punishment that na'- 
tare hath proiided for them who delight in being 
vexatious and uneasy to others. 

XVIII. or REPENTANCE. 

Sept. 8»lM^ . 

Repentance is^he greatest business we have to do 
in this world, and the only harbinger we can send 
before us to provide for our accommodation in the 
next ; it is the only tolcen we can carry with vs 
thither of our being Christians, which is the only 
title And daim we can make to be adndtted into 
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heiiTen. It was the only doctrine the pi 
preached to prepare the world for the reeep 
ov Sonour; and we may jastly beliere tl 
ooming was the longer deferred, by the little i 
that doctrine had in the hearts of men ; and 
the principal doctrine he chose to preach 1 
after he was come^ to make his coming ell 
and to make way for Christianity, of whii 
were otherwise incapable. There is not, if t 
a consideration in the whole history of the 1 
death of onr Sarionr, upon the ground and 
his being bom, and all the circumstanoet 
Uring'and dying, which ought to affect vi 
with sorrow and amazement, than that this p 
antidote, which can only expel that poison 
must otherwise destroy us, that this sorere 
pentance is so little thought of, so little cons 
so little understood, what it is, and what it 
that it is no wonder that it is so little pn 
It is wonderful vrith some horror, tliat then 
one Christian in the world, how different so 
other opinions, who doth profess to have ac 
of salvation without repentance, and yet ths 
are so few who take any pains to be infoi 
it, or know how to practise it. It is alm< 
only point of faith upon which there is n 
troversy ; as if there were a general conspi 
make tio >yords of it, lest it should suppi 
other discords and contentions. It were 
wished therefore that all particular person 
have any sense of conscience, or so much as 8 
to live innocently for the future, that they t 
comfortably, would seriously apply themse 
wdgh >vell what that repentance in truth is« 
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they themselves think to he uecessary to their sal*' 
▼atioD, and without which they even know than 
they cannot be saved; that they may neither be im-' 
posed.npon by others, nor impose upon themselves^ 
by imagining it to be a perfunctory duty, to be ^ 
taken up and performed when they have a mind 
to it, and to be repeated as often as they have need 
of it. And it may be kingdoms and states cannot 
fmd a better expedient for their own peace and se- 
curity, and for the composing the minds and aflbc- 
tioDS of their subjects, than for some time to silence 
all disputes in religion, and to enjoin all preachers 
in their pulpits and their conversation, only to in* 
calcate the doctrine of repentance; that as all 
people confess the necessity and profess the practice 
of it, so they may be so well instructed and in- 
formed of the true nature and obligations of it, that 
they may know themselves whether they do prac- 
tise it, and whether they are so well prepared for 
their last journey as they believe or imagine them- 
selves to be. 

Repentance then is a godly sorrow for baring 
done or committed somewhat that God hath for- 
bidden them to do, or for having omitted to do . 
somewhat, that he hath commanded us to do, and 
which was in our power to have done. Where 
thei£ is no sorrow, there can be no repentance; 
and where the sorrow is not godly, there can be no 
true i*epentance. The conscience must be troubled 
and afflicted for having offended God, and prind- 
ptily for that, before it can produce repentance. 
Too many are sorry, very sorry, for baring lost their 
time in pursuing a sin without effect, without com- 
iNtfiing their desire ; but this is far from repentance. 
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and they are as ready for th« like iie?r eDgagenuot 
upon any new opportonity. Whereas a godly aor- 
row exempts a man from anch. temptation, and n 
fortifies him against it, that all die adYantages of 
the world could' not again preisaU with him to ona- 
mit the same sin of which he repents, because W 
so grievously offended God in the conmiitmeBt. 
Tlie son of Sirach could not Uunk of any thing so 
contradictory and ridiculous, as of a man that ftit- 
eth for his sins, and goeth again and doth the saiae j 
who will hear his prayer, or what dotii lus luui- 
UiDg profit him? God only knows how far tkt 
most serious and unfeigned repentance will enaldt 
and strengthen us to resist future temptation ; bit 
we may all know that it is no repentance at all, 
that is- not attended with a first resolution never to 
fall into the same sin again, whereof he makes a 
true repentance ; and we may piously believe, thit 
God will support that hearty repentance to that 
degree, that we shall never foil into the same again ; 
and if we do find ourselves prone to it hereafter, 
we have much more reason to conclude that our 
repentance was not sincere, than that repentaoee 
hath not strength enough to secure us against sodi 
assaults. Without doubt we ought not to flatter 
ourselves vnth an opinion or imagination that we 
do repent, if we do not sensibly feel such a. i«^ 
solution: that declaration in thie epistle to the 
Hebrews, (vi. 4, 5, 6.) hath very much of horror ia 
it i " It is impossible for those who were once en- 
lightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
were made partakers of the Holy. Ghosts and haie 
tasted the good word of God, and the povvera of the 
world to come, if they shall fall away^ to raiew 
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bem again to repentance ; since they cmcify to 
bemselves tiie'Son of God afresh, and put him to 
tk. open shame." How far soever it may please 
kod to exercise his mercy even to those who are 
D miserably fallen, of which no man can presume, 
ore it onght to terrify all men from that impudent 
nfdety, as to gratify their lust, or their intempe- 
ince, or their rapine, with a resolution to repent 
rben they have done, and so make that presump-' 
ion a stalking-horse to the worst wickedness and 
Uiany. Such deliberation and contemplation upon 
kxi's mercy is more profaneness and blasphemy, 
ban rejecting him out of our thoughts, or con- 
kidlng that he cares not what we do. And yet 
liere is too much reason to fear, that iii so fre- 
nent confessions and as frequent absc^tions, there 
muld not still remain the commission of the same 
lofl in the same persoi^ if they did not play with 
Bpentance, and believe they might have it when- 
?er they call for it. St. Paul tells us, (Rom., ii. 4.) 
' That the goodness of God leadeth us to repent^ 
noe;*' and men may as reasonably believe that 
bof may be saved without repentance, an that he 
rUl lead those to repentance, who, upon the con- 
.dence of it, have given their hands to the devil, to 
tt led by him out of all the roads which lead to re<> 
icntance. There are a sort of cordials, which are 
•rposely made to be administered only in ex<* 
remity, when nature is ready to expire, and not 
Ue to perform its functions ; but as those cordials 
o not often work the wished effect, so they are 
ery often fo^olten to be applied, or appli^ too 
itey when nature is spent and not able to receive 
leoi. if this sovereign cordial of repentance be 
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laid aside to tlie last extremity, till natiire is so for 
de<9iyed, that do vice hath strength enough to coo- 
tend, or be importunate for any further compliaiioe, 
it is DO wonder if it be then forgotten, and faith be 
not strong enough to call for 4t, or to look for say 
benefit from it ; and though it can never come in- 
seasonably or uoprofitably, or too late, yet It mij 
be deferred so loDg, that it may not come at ad; 
which they have great reason to apprehend, who 
find by experience that the longer they defer it,t]ie 
less miud and inclination they have to finish it ; as 
bankrupts have least mind to look over and ex- 
amine their own accounts. 

It is a common error, and the greater and more 
mischietous for being so common, to bddeve that 
repentance best becomes and most concerns dying 
men. Indeed, what is necessary every hour of 4wr 
life is necessary in the hour of death too, and as 
long as he lives he will have need of repentance, 
and therefore it is necessary in the hoar of death 
too ; but he who hath constantly exercised himself 
in it in his health and vigour, will do it with less 
pain in his sickness and weakness; and he who 
hath practised it all his life, will do it with mon 
ease and less perplexity in the hour of his death : 
as he who hath diligently cast up every page of a 
large account, will better be able to state the whole 
sum upon a little warning in the last leaf, than he 
ean do which must look over every one of them. 
Repentance is as necessary to living as to dying well ; 
and being carefully and consUintly practised, makes 
our liVes as profitable as our deaths comfortable ; 
and the world receives more benefit by our linog 
well than by our dying well. Ilie frequent revolf 
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ving our own errors, /ollies, and defects, the cor- 
recting and subduing our passions and our appetites, 
all which is repentance, makes us wiser and ho- 
D/est^r, and so more prosperous in the eyes of men ; 
and a serious recollection of what- we have done 
amiss towards other men and towards ourselves, is 
not out of the way to a repentance for having of- 
fended the Divine Providence : they who do be- 
lieve (as the best men surely do) that there is no 
day of their life (from the time that they knew the 
tii^erencc between good and bad) in .which they 
have not thought, or said, or done somewhat, for 
which they need forgiveness from God and vktto, 
cannot doubt but that they Have argument for re- 
pentance every day; and the oQener they make 
those recollections, the more cheerfully they live 
and the more cheerfully they die : and the laying 
those troublesome matters aside and forgetting 
them, will not seiTC their turn, and gives ver}- short 
ease; no man can presume so much upon »u ill 
memory, but that many things will occur to him 
which he had rather forget, and in seasons in which 
he is most troubled to remember them ; and there- 
fore it was no ill answer that he gave to one. who 
offered to teach him the art of memoi7, that he ra- 
ther desii-ed the art of forgetfulness ; '* meminerat 
enim quae noUet." The only way to keep « the 
conscience in a posture of confidence, and that 
it may not be oppressed (and no tyranny is^ so in- 
supportable as the oppression of conscience, I 
mean the oppression it suffers from fls own guilt) 
18 frequently to represent to its naked view all 
its deformities; which insensibly produces sad- 
ness and remorse, and caution against future as- 
.•aalts; and we baye it only in par choice, wh«th^t 
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we will their call them before vs and take a pro- 
tpeet of them, muster them in all their ooloan, 
when We ean npon the matter disarm them, bj es- 
tracting all their venom and poison with an «■- 
feigned repentance, or let them call and break in 
vpon OS when we are weak and in pain, and not 
able to bear the surprise. The pliilosopher tiMmglit 
it an unanswerable reason, why he riiovld take aa 
exact scrutiny of his own fiinlts and follies, and not 
endeavour to hide them from himself by forg^tiog 
them, because upon the view of them he conld say 
onto himsdf (for he knew not whether to rgoice 
else) ** vide ne istnd amplins focias ; nune tibi 
ignoseo;" though his own pardon will not serfchii 
turn, if he be sincere in the discovery he is like tp 
find a pardon more easily from God, than it waj 
be he can obtain from himself. Since then there h 
90 frequent occasion and so constant a benefit in 
the reiterating and repeating our repentance, and 
io manifest danger in the delaying it, methinks all 
men should think it mere madness to pat it off as 
honrj and when they are not willing that any be- 
nefit they a£Rect in this world should be dderred 
or kept back from them an hour, they should yet 
defer that, which must make their passage to, mmI 
their station in, the other worid miserable above or 
iNsyond the most fertile imagination : and as 
who are to travel through an enemy's country 
not be too solicitous and scrupuLons in examining 
every danse and expression in their pass, and that 
no word be left out which may endanger their sc- 
enrity in their journey, nor too punctual in obser- 
viilig the limits and restraints and conditions in- 
dnded therein, so they cannot intently and Ib- 
imtrkmAy enough consider this more important 
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pass of their repeutance, which must conduct them 
throagb more dangerous and intricate ways, that It 
be sincere, and not liable to any tergiversations, 
nor without any of those marks and tokens which 
jnay manifest the veracity of it to others, as well as 
raise a confidence in themselves of its security : nor 
can they use too much diligence to raise this con- 
fidence, which concerns them so much, and which, 
above all the indulgence and encouragement they 
can recdve from others, can only make their jour- 
ney comfortable to themselves. 

Acknowledgment is not a circumstance, but a 
necessary foundation of repentance : he that doth 
not believe he hath done amiss, cannot entertain a 
true sorrow, and hath less reason to repent ; and 
if he doth believe it, he must acknowledge it before 
he can truly repent. This Christian duty, this es- 
sential and inseparable part of repentance, must be 
seriously thought upon and studied : it is the scare-i 
oow that frights men from repentance, sets up 
honour to contest with conscience, and makes 
shame so impudent as to contradict confession. 
He who stoops to the lowest and the basest arts 
and actions *to commit a wickedness, would be 
exempted by honour from acknowledging it ; and 
he that cannot be restrained by modesty from the 
"most impudent transgressions, would be absolTed 
by shame from making any confension of it ; and 
yet. will not have it doubted but that he is truly 
petiiteot. What is this but mocking God Almighty, 
and hoping to get into heaven by a counterfeit and 
forged pass, which will not get admittapce into* ho- 
BOund>le company, which never remiu an injury 
without a full acknowledgment and entreaty of for^ 
fhencM? ' It is a bare-fKed assertion, owned andl 
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urged commobly by those, who, being by -ill snccess 
broaghc to the brink of despair, carry themMdres- 
only to the briuk of repentance; that repcnUmee 
U an act of the heart towards Ood alone, for some 
sin committed against his divine Majesty, and a 
begging of his pardon ; and therefore the acknow- 
ledging that sin to him alone, and renoancing it 
with all the resolution imaginable never to fall into 
the like again, is sufficient, and need not be attended 
with any public acknowledgment ; which would only 
expose them to the scorn and reproach of othct 
men; It may be so ; there may be such sitfs, ai 
thoughts and purposes of the heart, which can lif- 
known only to God ; and it may be, some sinfbl 
actions too, the acknowledgment whereof, partka- 
larly to Ood himself, may be sufficient ; and the ac- 
knowledgment of them in public, how innocently 
soever intended, may be little less sinful, than the 
entertaining and committing them, 'fhere are 
thoughts and inclinations and argumentations of the 
heart, which, though subdued and repented, may, 
being communicated to others, propagate vice in 
them, with the exclusion of all thoughts of re^pent- 
ance ; and the very commission of some sins which 
the world can take no notice of, would be much ag- 
gravated (though piously repented of) by a pubUc 
acknowledgment, which, in many respects, ' and 
justly, would be .accompanied with shame and re- 
proach ; and in such cases, secret and hearty re- 
pentance and acknowledgmeift to God alone, may 
be sufficient to procure his pardon and absolution. 
But when the case is not of this nature, nor made 
up of these circumstances ; when the sins and trans- 
gressions are public and notorious; when many 
m&i have received the ioiury, and undergone the 
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damage and reproach ; when my neighbour hath 
been defrauded by my rapine and injustice, or tra- 
duced by my slander^ and calumny ; the acltnow- 
ledgment ought to be as public as the offence : nor 
can a secret confession to God alone constitute his 
repentance, when others are injured, though he be 
most dishonoured ; and we may, without breach of 
charity, doubt that it is a very faint repentance, that 
hath not strength enough to come into the air, and 
to beg pardon and reconcilement of those whom the 
penitent hath offended. True repentance is a very 
severe Yuagistrate, and will strip off all that shelter 
and covering which would make the stripes to b« 
less sensibly felt, and reckons shame an essential 
part of the punishment. It is a rough physician, 
that draws out the blood that inflames, and purges 
out the humours which corrupt or annoy the vitals ; 
leaves no phlegm to cherish envy, nor no choler and 
melancholy to engender pride ; and will rather re- 
dace the body to a skeleton, than suffer those per- 
picious humours to have a source, from whence 
they may abound again to infest the body or the 
mind. True repentance is inspired with so much 
humility, that it fears nothing so much as to re- 
ceive too much respect or countenance ; and is 
glad to meet with men as proud and cruel as^hose 
sins were which are repented, and receives reproach 
and shame as bracelets and garlands which become 
it. They, who will not willingly acknowledge to 
those persons who have been injured by them, that 
they have done them wrong, have made bat a half 
acknowledgment, and half repentance to God him- 
self ^ have hot put in that security which can only 
give them credit, that they will not do the same 
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ag«ia ; aor laid that obligatioB upon tlieiiiM§ves> 
whick ^^onld startle them when they shall be ahoot 
to do it again. Men are not' so easily tempted to 
oommit the same offence again, and to the taae 
man, which they have before committed and s^ 
knowledged to the same person ; and men my 
reasonably doubt, that they will not only be iocfined 
to do the same when they have the same opporti- 
i^ty, bat that they resolve to do it, when tlM^ pre- 
tend to repent, and refuse to acknowledge it : nor 
is it posnble for any man who is penitent in tnrth, 
to give any reasons against this acknofHedgment, 
which will not bring a great blemish npofa his R- 
pentance, and make the sincerity thereof to be Justly 
doobted. 

Besides the discredit which this want of paitloR- 
lar acknowledgment exposes their repentance to, 
and the jost groand it administers to suspect tie 
truth and reality thereof, it deprives the penheit 
(if we may so call him) of very great benedt and 
advantage he might receive thereby : how hr he 
can reconcile himself to heaven without it, is wortk 
at least a very serious doubt ; but it is plain enoogii) 
that without it, ti reconciliation with men, which ii 
very desirable by all good Christians, is absohitelf 
impossible. Acknowledgment makes all aeGoaats 
even, often satisfies them, and stops all ferther de- 
mands ; infallibly it prevents the asperity in de- 
manding; without it the debt remifins still, with 
the anger and indignation of the creditor : the debt, 
how desperate soever, is due ; and if it can never be 
recovered, it will always be objected ; nor is there 
any other way to raze out the memory of it, bat i 
free remitting it, which is often due to the acknow- 
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ledgment.. Acts of state and iodeinnity may ex- 
tlngaish all penalties and punishments to be in- 
fticted by law, for faults committed and injuries re* 
ceived ; and acts of oblivion may so far oblige moB 
to forget the injuries they hare received, as neither 
to reproach or upbraid those who did them, or to 
Inquire satis^tion for the damage ; but no such 
acts, nor any authority under hearen, can take 
away the obligation of repentance, or inhibit ac- 
knowledgment, which is a branch of repentance, 
though it cannot be exacted by any earthly tri- 
bunal. He that performs this acknowledgment, and 
baith therewith made his repentance perfect, hath 
auule his peace with God, and hath done his part 
towards doing it with men ; and if it be refused by 
tbem, he hath made himself superior or at least so 
equal to them, that his former injustice hath not 
•o evil an aspect as to fright him, and they who 
were injured have only gotten an argument of re* 
pentance. If acknowledgment bore no other fruit 
bat this, that it disburthens the breast of a weight 
that would sink it, and makes men stand upon the 
iame level with those who were before superior to 
them ; that it makes the reproaches which were 
belbre due to them, turn afterwards to be guilt in 
the reproacher ; it would be a full recompense for 
any pains in the performance, and would pay a 
great debt with a little money: but when the 
thoughts of the heart can only be known to the 
searcher ef the heart, and there is an evidence doe 
to men of the integrity of the heart, especially when 
the malice and corruption of it b&th been too no* 
iorlous ; men owe it to themselves, to their repu- 
tatioDy to their peace of mind, to nuUce their tor- 

H 
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row for what they hare done amiss as manifest as 
the worst of their actions have been : and the more 
they arc delighted with their repentance (as a 
greater joy and delight there cannot be in this world 
than in repentance), the more delight they take is 
ftill and frequebt acknowledgment to those whom 
they have offended. Repentance is «ot a barren 
tree, that bears only leaves for shadow and repose ; 
but a tree that ** brings forth fruit meet for repent- 
ance I** without such fruit it must ** be hewn down ^ 
and cast into the fire/' (Matt. iii. 7, 8.) and ac> \ 
Knowledgment is the least precious fruit it can bear. ' 
Nothing so common amongst persons of the highest 
quality and degree, when death approaches, whose 
very aspect files off all those rough and unsmooth 
appearances, and mortifies all haughty imagination 
of a faculty and quali^tion to do wrong, as for 
great men to acknowledge and ask pardon of tbeur 
meanest ^servants, whom they have treated un- 
kindly ; and for priuces themselves to confess in- 
juries they have done« and to desire forgiveness of 
their poorest subjects. And without doubt, what 
becomes a oian upon his death-bed, would become 
him better in his full and perfect health ; it may 
possibly do himself good then, but undoubtedly it 
would not have done him less before, and his example 
would have been much more beneficial to others, v 
As acknowledgment is necessary with reference 
to persons, so it is no less with reference to places ; 
they who have taught and published any doctrine 
which th^y then thought to be true,.and have since 
been convinced of the error and falsehood of it, are 
bound to declare in the same places, or as publidyy 
Mich their conviction ; and to take as much pjiips 
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to convince their aaditory of the error, as they did 
before to lead them into it. Aud this is an inge- 
nnity becoming an honest man, and inseparable 
from repentance ; and the greatest charity that can 
be showed towards those who renounce such publi- 
cation, is, to believe that they are not sorry, nor 
repent what they have done ; and there can be no 
obligation in conscience upon any man to say he is 
sorry when he is not sorry ; but to believe that h^ 
doth repent, and yet not think fit to acknowledge 
that he doth so, is impossible. They who have 
preached sedition, and thereby led men into un- 
virarrantable actions by their authority; and they 
who have printed books, and by arguments from 
flcriptui'e or other authority, have imposed upon 
men's understandings, and persuaded men to be- 
lieve what is contrary to scripture, aud to that au- 
thority which they have alleged, and are in their 
con^iences now satisfied that they were then in the 
wrong; cannot reasonably believe that the asking 
God forgiveness in private, and acknowledging their 
error to him, is enough to constitute a Christian 
repentance that works unto salvation. If it be rea- 
sonable to believe that the ill which we learn from 
corrupt masters, or in evil conversation, shall, 
though not excuse us, in a great part be put upon 
their account who have so corrupted us, it must 
needs concern those instructors and seducers, to do 
the best they can to ,undo the mischief they have 
done, by giving timdy notice to their proselytes, 
that it Is not safe for them to follow that advice 
they have given them, 'llie examples of great men, 
and the discourses of men eminent for learning and 
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fkiff have in ali af^ drawn many, into the bum 
acdons and the same opinions, npon no other ac- 
eoant than their snbnisfiion to their aathoritf and 
discourse ; nor in truth can the mi^ part of naa- 
liiod propose a more perfect mle to walk bj, than 
bj following the examples of men reputed for per- 
Hons of honour and integrity in their actions, and 
submitting their understandings. In matters of 
opinion, to the direction of those who are eminent 
for learning, judgment, and sanctity ; and Reason 
(which is the goddess all men now sacrifice to) hath 
done its full office, when it hath convinced thob 
tiiat it is most reasonable so to do. They there- 
fore, who find themselves possessed of this sove- 
reign authority, though they do not affect it, and 
have it only by the voluntary resignation of thtse 
who will be so governed, had need to take* the more 
care what they say and What they do ; and as soon 
as they know they have said or done amiss, they ate 
obliged in conscience to make it known to those, 
who they have reason to believe were led by tbem. 
A man who hath heard a doctrine preached bf a 
' man whose learning he believed to be very great, 
and his integrity equal to his learning, or hathseeu 
a sermon printed, and retains his reverence for him, 
which he hath reason to do after he is dead, and 
is as much swayed by his authority as .if he were 
still alive ; such a man is plainly betrayed, if this 
preacher changed liis opinion, repented that he erer 
preached that doctrine, and kept his repentance to 
himself, and concealed it from any of those who 
were misled and seduced by him. Methinks, after 
St. Austin's example, men should not be ashamed 
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•of retractions ; uor could his example operate m> 
little^ if they were endued with his precious spiiit 
of recoUectiou aud repeutauce. 

There is another branch of repentance, which it 
may be is more grievous than that of acknowledg- 
ment, which is reparation ; an inseparable ingre- 
dient aud effect of repentance : which needs startle 
men the less, because conscience never obliges men 
to impossibilities. He that hath stolen more than 
he is worth, is in the same condition with him who 
hath borrowed more than he can pay ; a true and 
hearty desire to restore is and ought to be received 
as satisfaction : '* If the wicked restore the pledge, 
give agaiu that he had robbed, walk, in the sta- 
tutes of life without committing iniquity, he shall 
surely live, he shall not die," (Ezek. xxxilL 1&.) 
Robbery and violence would be too gainful a trade, 
|f a man might quit all scores by repentance, and 
detain all he hath gotten ; or if the father's repent- 
ance might serve th& turn, and the benefit of the 
transgression be transmitted as an inheritance to 
the sou. If the pledge remain, it must be resto- 
red ; xhe retaining it is committing a new iniquity, 
iuid forfeits any benefit of the promise ; if he hath 
it not, uor is able to procure it, his -hearty repent- 
ance is enough without re|:(aratiou : but to enjoy and 
to look every day upon the spoil, and yet to profess 
repentance, is an affront to God Almighty, aud a 
greater sin than the first act of violence, when he 
did not pretend to think of him, and so did not 
think of displeasing him : whereas now he pretepds 
to reconcile himself to Ood, and mocks him with 
jepentauce, whilst he retains the fruit of hi* wick- 
ednejis with the same pleasure he committed it. He 
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who il traly pcDitent, ratoreB whit be 
the penon that wM clepriTed of it, « 
iMt Id derODt Borrow for bit treB|MM. 
■nd * raiD imafiiDatiaD, to think that 
huh been Id rebdUoD, and tbereby rob 
of hi« goodi el what kind BO«Ter, and 
It, oui pacif; Ood for liis rebellion, wn 
goodi Mill to hiuiMlf, witboDt the t 
ConaeM : be oaghl to reitore diem, 
other 'dott not nk tkem,oi kiKnrwh« 
Nor i4 hit caae better, who enjoy* tbem 
or gil), or eicbaoge from another m 
hariug himself onj part or ibare in tt 
be knows that tb^ wer« aojiutl; take 
right belong to another; he in bonni 
them. Nor ie a third excuse bellerthi 
two ; I WM myself robbed by otliers, 
gainer by what I bave taken, but liave c 
what was oae way or another t^en fron 
would not hejnsi. If 1 had robbed the i 
who robbed me, except I rontd resc 
goods again oat of his handn ; and Jiisl 
allow that, by any act of violence, beca 
be judge in my own interest : but to ta 
lougs [o another man, because I know n 
done the Uke lo me, is to contrary Us 
■nenH of equity, that no man );an prete 
and to belicTe it togclher. Instead of r 
pledge, to hug it everyday in my arms I 
light in il, whilst it may be the true t 
it, or dareg aot demand it,. is a manif 
that I think I do not stand in need ol 
the prophet pronounces { or (hat I belie 
tain it another way, and npon easier 
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id, indeed, if it conid fall into a man's natural 
nception or imagination, how a man can thinlc it 
ssible to be absolved from the payment of a debt 
lich he doth not acknowledge to be dne, nor pre- 
ad to be willing to pay if he were able ; or how a 
em can hope to procure a release for a trespass, 
len he is able pay the damage, or some part 
ereof, yet obstinately refuses to do it at the timr 
! desires the release ; the condition and obstinacy 
nild be the less admirable. It is natural enough 
r powerful and proud oppressors not to ask par- 
»n for an injury, which they to whom it is done 
nnot call to justice for ; and for a desperate 
nkmpt not to aslt a release from a man, who 
ith no evidence of the debt which he claims, or 
eans to recover it,. if it were. confessed : but to 
•nfess so much weakness as to beg and sue for a 
jdon, and to have so much impudence and folly 

not to perform the condition, without which the 
jrdon is void and of no effect ; to ride upon the 
me horse to the man from whom he stole it, and 
!sire his release without so much as oflf^riug to 
store it, is such a circle of brutish madness, that 

cannot fall into the mind of man endowed with 
ason, though void of religion. Therefore it can- 
it be a breach of charity to believe that men of 
at temper, who pretend to be sorry and to repent 
le having done that which they find not safe to 
stify, and yet retain to themselves the full benefit 
' their unrighteousness, do not in truth believe 
lat they did amiss ; iad so are no other^vise sorry 
lan men are who have lost their labour, and re- 
nt only that they ventured so much for so little 
xAt i whereas if they felt any compunction of 
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conscience, which is hot a preparation to repent- 
ance, they vconld remember any success they faAd in 
their wickediieKs, as a bitter judgment of God upon 
them, and would run from wiiat they hafe got b]r 
it, as from a strong enemy that encloses and shuts 
them up, that repentance may not enter into their 
hearts. 

There is another kind of reparation and. restitu- 
tion, that is a child of repentance ; a fruit that re- 
pentance cannot choose but bear ; which is, repar- 
ing a man's reputation, restoring his good naae, 
which he hath taken or endeavoured to take from 
him by calumnies and slanders : which is a greater 
robbery than plundering a man's house, or robbing 
him of his goods. If the tongue be sharp enough 
to give wounds, it must be at the charge of babair 
to put into them ; not only such as will heal .the 
wound, but such as will wipe out the scar, and leife 
no mark behind it. Nor will private acknowledg- 
ment to the person injured, be any manifestation or 
evidence of repentance ; fear may produce that, out 
of apprehension of chastisement ; or good husbandry 
may dispose a man to it, to avoid the payment of 
great damages by the direction of justice and the 
law : but true repentance issues out of a higher 
court, and is not satisfied with submitting to the 
censures of public authority ; but inflicts greater 
penalties than a common judge can do, because it 
hath a clearer view and prospect into the nature of 
the offence, discerns the malice of the heart, and 
every circumstance in the committing, and applies 
a plaister proportionable to the wound and to the 
scar. If the calumny hath been raised in a whis- 
per, and been afterwards divulged mthout the ad- 
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vice or privity of the calumniator, it sends him in 
parsuit of that whisper, and awards him to vindi- 
cate the injured person in all places, and to all per- 
sons who have been infected by it ; if it hath beeii 
vented originally in defamatory writings, which 
have wrought upon and pervefted more men, than 
can be better informed by any particular applications 
how ingenuously soever made, it obliges men to 
write volumes, till the recognition be as public and 
notorious as the defamation ; and it uses the same 
rigour, awards the same satisfaction, upon any other 
violation of truth, by which men have been seduced 
or misled : whilst the poor penitent is so far from 
murmuring or repining at the severity of his pe- 
nance, that he still fears it is not enough, that it is 
too light a punishment to expiate his transgression, 
and would gladly undergo even more than he can 
bear, out of the aversion he hath to the deformity ' 
of his guilt, and the glimmering prospect he hath 
of that happiness, which only the sincerity of his 
repentance can bring him to : he abhors and detests 
that heraldry, which for honour sake would divert 
or obstruct his most humble acknowledgment to 
the pooretft person he hath offended ^ and would 
gladly exchange all his titles and his trappings, for 
the rags and innocence of the poorest beggar. Re- 
pentance is a magistrate that exacts the strictest 
duty and humility, because the reward it gives is in- 
estimable and everlasting ; and the pain and punish- 
ment it redeems men from, is of the same continu- 
auce, and yet intolerable. 

'fhere are two imaginations or fancies (for opU 
nions they cannot be) which insinuate themselves 
iDto the miuds of men, who do not love to think 

H 2 
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of tbdr oi^n desperate condition. One is, that* 
geoend askiog God forgiveness for all tbe sins be 
hath cotpmittcd, without cbarging his' memory witb 
nientiouing the particulars, is a sufBcieut repent* 
ance to procure God's pardon for them all.: the 
other, that a man may heartily repent the hansg 
committed one particular t<in, and thereupon ohtaia 
God's favour and forgiveness, though he practiitt 
other sins, which he believes are not eo grievoas, 
and so defers the present repentance of; that if he 
kalh committed a murder, he can repent that, and 
reiiolve never to do the like again, and thereupon 
obtain his pardon, and yet retain his inclination -to 
other excesses. Which two kinds of suggestion $re 
so gross and ridiculous (if any thing can be caUed 
ridiculous that hath relation to repentance), that no 
man is so impudent as to own them, though hi 
truth some modern casuists are not far from teach- 
ing the foimer ; yet if we descend into onrsdves, 
make that strict scrutiny and inquisition into every 
comer of our hearts, as true repentance doth exact 
from us, and will see performed by us, we shall 
fipd ai^d must confess, that they arc these and such 
|ike trivial and lamentable imaginations, which 
make us so unwary in all our actions, so uncircum- 
spiect throughout the course of our lives, and are 
the cause that in a whole nation of transcendent 
offenders, there are so very few who become true 
penitents, or manifest their repentance by thofre 
signs and marks with which it is always and can- 
not but be attended. 

God forbid, that death-bed repentance shouU 
not do ns good, oi \!h9X ^taxV ^&fin\ii %i$^toach to- 
narda any man viYio Va m0^o^x\«.^\x\3NM«.\>B».^^^M^ 
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reooUectft himself best before, will have work 
«Boagh for repentance in the last minute; and ft 
la possible, and bat possible, that he who hach ne- 
ver recollected himself before, may have the grace 
to repent so cordially then, and make such a savjpg 
reflection upon all the sins of his life, thdugh he 
hath neither time nor memory to number them, that 
he may obtain a full remission of them. Repent- 
ance indeed is so strong a balsam, that one drop 
of it put into the most noisome wound perfectij 
eores it. But that men, who cannot but obsenre 
how a little pain or sickness indisposes and makes . 
them unfit for any transaction ; who know how 
often the torment of the gout in the least joint, or 
a sudden pang of the stone, hath distracted them 
even in the most solemn and premeditated exer d w i 
of devotion, that they have retidned no gesture Or 
word fit foi; that sacrifice ; I say, it is very straiifg^ 
that any such man, who hath himself undergone, 
or seen others undergo, such visitations, should 
believe it possible that upon his death-bed, in that 
agony of pain, in those inward convulsions, stnig. 
« l^ngs, and torments of dissolution, which are the 
Mual forerunners and messengers of death, or can 
j^sume upon, or hope for such a composure of 
mind and memory in that melancholy season, as 
to recollect and reflect upon all those particulars of 
bis mispent life, as his departing soul must within 
a few minutes give an account, a very exact accontft 
of ; and therefore it cannot be otherwise, and how 
much soever we disclaim the assertion, we are in 
fnith so foolish as to be imposed upon by thttt 
pleasant imagination, that there tE<M& tQM<(^ Vsa >^ 
tvpeatance than severe men yto^VBl ^t«o»ftfc *^^^ 
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and that a rery short time, and as short an ^|acit- 
latkn, which shall he very hearty, and wliidi we 
still think so much of in onr intentions that we are 
sore we cannot forget them, will serve onr tan, and 
will carry us fairly out of this world, and leave a 
veYy good report of onr Christianity with the 
standers-hy, who will give a fair testimony. If we 
-did not think this, or did not think at all, which 
yet it may be is better than thinking this, we should 
not spend our time as we do, commit so many fol- 
lies and wickednesses, and give no cause to tbc 
most charitable man to believe that we are in aay 
degree sorry for either, when he sees us so con- 
stantly practise both, and live as we did really think 
that we are only to account for the last moment of 
onr life, and therefore that it is enough if we pro- 
vide that that shall be commendable and full of 
devotion. 

The other as extravagant imagination, that a nait 
may repent so heartily one particular sin, that he 
may be well satisfied that God hath accepted hU 
humiliation and sealed his pardon, and yet feUua 
and practise some othef sins, of whose iniquity ht 
is not yet thoroughly convinced, or of which ha 
takes farther time to repent, hath gotten so mndl 
credit with many of ns, who arc willing to persuade 
other men, and it may be oui-selves, that we ^ 
heartily detest and abominate some sin we have foi^ 
merly practised, and have cordially repented ft, 
thongh we do too much indulge some other natural 
infirmity, which leads us into great transgressioiis 
of another kind. If nothing of this argumentatioK 
did prevail upon us, we could not at the same time 
pretend to have, with a grievous sense of our guUti 
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repented our rebellion, or any sucb.act of outrage, 
and have washed our souls clean from that «itt with 
our tears, when yet we retain our ambition, and 
have the same impatient appetite for preferment 
that we had before, and which it may be led us into 
that rebellion ; that we have thoroughly repented 
every act of oppression that we have committed, 
though we have still avarice and desire to be rich, 
that hath not left us. It may be, the practice of 
repentance hath not been more obstructed by any 
thing, than by the customary discourse, and the 
senseless distinction, of true and false, perfect and 
imperfect repentance; whereas, if it be not true 
and perfect, it is not repentance ; if it be not as it 
should be, it is not at all. There are indeed many 
preparations, many appi'oaches towards it, which, 
well entered upon and pursued, will come to re- 
pentance at last ; there must be recollection, and 
there must be sorrow, and sorrow stretched to the 
utmost extent, before it can arrive at repentance ; 
and it must be repentance itself, none of those pre* 
paratives, that must carry us to heaven ; and that 
repentance is no more capable of enlargement and 
diminution, than the joys of -heaven are, which are 
still the same, neither more nor less. If we do re- 
pent tmy one sin we have committed, we can have 
no more inclination to commit any other, of how 
different a kind soever from the other, than we 
could desire, if we were in heaven, to return to the 
earth again ; it is sin itself, in all the several spe- 
des of it, in all the masks and disguises that it hath 
ever presented itself to us in, which we detest, if 
we are arrived at repentance, /k yp^s. 

Aod because, an hath been said before, we can- 
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out make too strict a scnitiDy iDto <wr emn Ktl « M» 



nor take too Bach care ia the ooBi|MMnMttBg Ah 
precMNu cordial that mii»t refife .oa and Biak6K 
fiffc after we are dead, we shall do well frnfaeBtlf 
to coDfer with pious men npoa the most prsfff 
expedients to advaooe this daty in as; and becaaie 
examples are more powerfal BMitivea towards asf 
perfection than pieoepts, we cannot do hetter thsa 
recollect as many of tiMwe as onr own experi e nce, 
or histories of nncontrorerted vemeity, ortheok- 
lerratioo of other men, can suggest to ns; that bf 
otoerving the steps they auule towards it, and tke 
Bsanifestation they gare of it, we may die better 
comport oarsdves towards the attaining oor end, 
and the assoranoe that we have attained it: mi 
haring for some years lived in a eoontry, what 
there is as gr^ evidence of sins committed, tad 
as little of repentance as in any other coantry ; sad 
having met with there a rare example of tlus Idad^ 
and so much the more rare as it is in a person of the 
BMMt iUostrions fomily in France^ the hoose of the 
king himself, and a thing so known that there is ao 
room to donbt the tmth thereof; I think k wrf 
pertinent to the design of this short discourse, to 
insert so mach of it as to my understanding mKf 
exceedingly work upon the minds of other ratt : 
the person is the prince of Conti, younger hrother 
to the prince of Cond^, next prince of the Uood to 
the children of the crown, and to the king*» own 
brother, who died in the year 1664, in Paris. This 
prince having great endowments of mind, bat eda- 
cated in all the licence of that nation, and corrupted 
with the greatest licence of it, some years before 
his death had the blessing to mako severe reflecttons 
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poB the past actioQ«i of his life ; and theredpoir 
■posed upon himself ^great strictness and rigour, 
B a notorious retirement from the coart, In the 
KWverBation of the most pious and devout meo^ 
nd in the exercise of all those actions of devotion 
vhkh become a Christian resolution, in the fai^h 
n which he had been educated ; ^nd being in per- 
ect health, but well knowing by the ill structure 
if his body that he could not live, the crookedness 
ind stooping of his head and shoulders making, his 
esplration very difficult, and increasing, suffocated 
lim, he made his last will, beginning in these 
n>rd8 : " This day, the 24th of May, 1664, I, Ar- 
Hand de Bourbon, prince of Conti, being in my 
loose in Paris, sound in body and mind, and not 
nlling to be surprised by death without making 
By will, do make this my present tetctament.** ^d 
ben making that profession of his religion, and 
lisposing his soul in that manner as becomes a piotn 
nan in that church, "whereof he was a very zealous 
nember, he enters upon the disposal of his estate, 
iDd used these words : 'M am extremely sorry to 
laye been so unhappy as to find myself in my 
rounger age engaged in a war contrary to my dnty ; 
Inring which I permitted, ordered, and authorized 
icdences and disorders without number; and al- 
hongh the king hath had the goodness to forget 
his failing, I remain nevertheless justly account- 
lUe before God to those corporations and particular 
lersons, who then suffered, be it in Guienue, Xan- 
mnge. Berry, la Marche, be it in Champaigne, and 
ibQOt Damvilliers ; upon which account I have 
yused certain sums to be restored, of which the. 
iicnr Jasse, my treasurer, hath a particular know- 
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ledge ; aud I have passionately desired that it were 
fai tof power to sell all iny estate, that I might .give ' 
a more full satisfaction. Bat having upon this oc- 
toAou submitted myself to the judgment of many 
prelates and learned and pious persons, they have 
judged that I was not obliged to reduce myself alto- 
gether to the condition of a private man, but that I 
ought to serve God in my rank and quality ; in 
which nevertheless I Have withdrawn as much as 
was possible from my household expenses, to the 
end that, during my life, I may restore every year 
as much as I can save of my revenues. And I 
charge my heirs, who shall hereafter be named in 
this my will, to do the same thing, until the da- 
mages that I have caused be fully repaired, accord- 
ing to the instructions viiiich ^hall be found in the 
hands of the Sieur Jasse, or in my papers. To this 
end, I desire the executors of my will, and her who 
shall be entrusted with the education of my chil- 
dren, to reduce and moderate, as much as may be, 
their expenses, that the foresaid restitutions may 
be continued every year, according to my orders. 
And if it happen that my heirs and their issue have, 
either from the bourity of the king, or by any other, 
way, riches enough to maintain them liandsomdy, 
I will and order that they sell all the estate which 
they enjoy as being my successors ; and that they 
distribute the price of it amongst those provinces, 
and in those places, which have suffered on the 
account of the said wars, following the orders^con-, 
tained in the said instructions, if the said places or 
persons have not been already sufficiently repaid 
by me, or by some otherv And if it fail out that 
my children die without 'issue^ so that my line be 
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CKtiBct, I intend likewise that my estate be sold^ 
for to be wholly employed tu the said restitutions^ 
my collater^ friends having enough elsewhere. 

** I desire that those papers which shall be fonnda 
writ or signed with my hand, concerning affaiiS 
where I have doubted, if in point of conscience I 
were obliged to a restitution or not, be very care- 
fully and rigorously examined ; the which I pray 
my executors moreover, if it be found by notes 
written or signed with my hand, that I have veri- 
fied or acknowledged myself to be obliged to any 
restitution or satisfaction whatever, I desire that 
they may be executed, as if every particular thing 
contain^ in theid was expressly ordered by this 
present will." Then he commits the education of 
his children (whom he makes his heirs) to his wifei» 
and desires the parliament of Paris to confirm her 
in the tuition of his children ; and then names his 
executors, who upon his decease are to become 
possessed of all his estate to the purposes aforesaid, 
and so signs the will with his hand the 4th of May, 
1^'4, Armande de Bourbon. 

His paper of instructions was likewise published 
with his will, that so the persons concerned might 
know to. whom to repair. The words are these : 
** The order which I desire may be observed in the 
raititution which i am obliged to make in Guieune, 
Xautoinge, la Marche, Berry, Champaigne, and 
Damvilliers, &c. In the first place, those losses 
and damages which have been caused by my orders 
or my troops ought to be repaired before all others, 
as being of my own doing. In the second place, i 
am responsible, very justly, for all the mischiels 
which the general disorders of the war have pr^ 
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dvoedy althoagh they have been done vdtLoot my 
haring auy part id them, pitmded that I ba?e sa- 
tisfied for the first. I owe no reparation to those 
who have been of our pfU'ty, except they can make 
it appear that I have sought and invited them toil; 
and in this case, it will be just to restore first of all 
to those innocent persons who have had no part in 
my failings, before that any thing can be given to 
those who have been our confederates : the better 
to observe thb distributive justice, I desire that my 
restitutions may be made in such a manner, that they 
may be spread every where ; to the end that it fall 
not out, that amongst many that liave sufferedi 
some be satisfied and others have nothing. Bnt 
since I have not riches enough for to repay at one 
time all those corporations and particular persons 
who have suffered, I desire, &c." and so decreed 
the method and order the payments should be made 
in; the whole of which, by his computation, 
would be discharged in twenty years ; but if it so 
ieW out, that the estate should be entirely sold, the 
whole payment was to be made at once ; and it'was 
k marveUous recollection of particular oppressions, 
which he conceived might have been put upon his 
tenants by his officers, some whereof were not re- 
mediable by law, by reason of prescription, whidi 
he declared that he would not be defended by, but 
appointed that the original right should be strictly 
examined ; and if his possession was founded in 
wrong, be disclaimed the prescription, and com- 
manded that satisfaction should be made to those 
'vfha had been injured, even by his ancestors, and 
before his own time ; and required, that any doubts 
wfaidi might arise upon any of his instructionB^ or 
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1 the case^ in which be intended satisfaction should 
e given, might and should be examined and jadged 
y men of the strictest and most rigid justice, and 
ot by men of loose principles. 
I do not naturally, in discourses, of this nature, 
eUght in so large excursions in. the mention of 
articular actions performed by men, how godly 
nd exemplary soever, because the persons who 
o them are always without any desire tliat what 
bey do should be made public, and because re- 
entance hath various operations in minds equally 
irtuous : yet meeting very accidentally with this 
(9cord, without having scarce ever heard it men- 
ioned by any man in the country, where there is 
oom enough for proselytes of the same nature, 
od cause enough to celebrate the example, as I 
ook great delight in examining and re-examining 
every particular, and not being an absolute stranger 
the subject reflected upon, having been pre- 
ent in the same country at that time, I could not 
ionclucic this discourse more pertinently, than with 
mch an instance at large ; presuming that it may 
nake the same impression upon others that it hath 
ipon me, and make us the more solicitous to call 
rarselves to an account for all commissions, and to 
my to God to give us the grace to repent in such a 
vay, and to such a degree, as may be most for his 
(lory, our own salvation, and the edification of 
>Uier8 towards the attaining the same. 

XIX. OF CONSCIEMCB. 

Mon^peUier. March 9, lG7<li 

Thkslb Is not throsghouit the whole bible of tte 
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Old TeiUuneDt, thiit term or word Conscience to 
be foami ; nor U it uoed in Scripture till the eigbili 
chapter of the go«pel written by St. John, when 
the Jews brought the woman thiit |iad been takeu 
In adultery before our Saviour, whom they impor- 
tuned to do justice upon her; and he, who^knew 
their malice was more against him than the wo- 
man, said, " He that is without sin amongst yoa, 
let him first cast a stone at her : and they which 
heard it, being conyicted by their own conscience, 
went out one by one, beginning at the eldest eren 
to the, last," (Ter.7, 9.) Nor is the Gre«k word 
9V9uh^tCf which throughout the New Testament 
signifies conscience, ever used by the Septuagint, 
(as some learned men aflhrro) except t)nly in the 
lOth chapter of Ecdesiastes, ver. 20, which is thus 
translated, *' Curse not the king, no not in thy 
thought." So that conscience seems to be the pro- 
per and natural issue of the Gospel, which intro- 
duced a stricter survey of the heart of man, and a 
more severe inquisition into the thoughts thereof, 
than the law had done. He who could not be 
accused by sufficient witnesses to have violated the 
law, was thought to be innocent enough ; but the 
Gospel erected another judicatory, and another 
kind of examination, and brought men who conk! 
not be charged by the law, to be convicted by their 
own conscience; and thenefbre St. Paul, in his jus- 
tification before Felix, after he had denied all that 
the Jews had charged him with, and affirmed that 
he had. broken no law, added, *' And herein do 1 
exercise myself, to have always a conscience void 
of'ofience toward God and toward men," (Acts 
joi?. 16.) his behaviour -was so exact, that he did 
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not only abstain from doing any man wrong, Imt 
fh>m giving any man a just occasion to be offended 
with him. It is a calamity never enough to be 
lamented, that this legitimate daughter of the Goi^ 
pel of peace should grow so prodigiously unnatural 
and impetuons, as to attempt to tear out the bowels 
of her mother, to tread all charity under foot, and 
to destroy all peace upon the earth ; that conscience 
should stir men up to rebellion, introduce murder 
and devastation, licence the breach of all God's 
commandments, and pervert the nature of man 
from all Christian charity, humility, and compas- 
tton, to a brutish inhumanity, and delight in those 
acts of injustice and oppression that nature itself 
abhors and detests; that conscience, that is in- 
fused to keep the breast of every man clean from 
encroaching vices, which lurk so close that the eye 
of the body cannot discern them, to correct and 
suppress those unruly affections and appetites, which 
mig^t otherwise undiscerued corrupt the soul to an 
Irrecorerable guilt, and hath no jurisdiction to ex- 
STcise upon other men, but it is confined within its 
>wn natural sphei-e ; that this enclosed conscience 
ihould break its bounds and limits, neglect the 
.ooking to any thing at home, and straggle abroad 
md exercise. a tyrannical power over the actions 
ind the thoughts of other men, condemn princes 
md magistrates, infriuge all laws and order of 
government, assume to itself to appoint what all 
ither shall do, and out of tenderness to itself ex. 
atise all manner of cruelty towards other men : I 
Wf Uiat this extravagant presumption should Uikfi 
r dfdm any warrant from conscience, is worthy 
if the anger and indignation of all Christians, and 
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of a (ceneral combination to reclaim and bind ap 
this unruly, destroying, ravenous nnderminer and 
dennircr of souls. Tlie apostle, when he prescribed 
this light to walk by, in the dark times of infidelity, 
ignorance, and persecution, knew well enough how 
tinUmited the fEincy and pride and covertures of 
the heart of mnn were ; and therefore he takes all 
possible care to establish the power and jurisdiction 
of kings and magistrates, and obedience to laws 
under the obligation of conscience, and required 
sul^ection to all those, not only for wrath (for fear 
of punishment) but for conscience sake : and the 
same apostle thoi\ght it a very necessary prescrip- 
tion to Timothy, that he should keep his diocese to 
the " holding faith and a good conscience, whidi 
some havmg put away, concerning faith had made 
shipwre-ck ;" that is, some men, by departing fipom 
the rules of conscience, by the suggestions of faith, 
and reUgion, they made shipwreck of that fsdthand 
religion which they meant to advance. ConscicDce 
is the best bit and bridle to restrain the licence and 
excess which faith itself may introduce and glre 
countenance to : conscience can never lead us into 
any unwarrantable and unjust action; but that it 
is not enough, he whose conscience does not check 
and restrain him from entering into actions con- 
trary to God's commandments, may reasonably con- 
dude that he hath no conscience, but 4hat he Ues 
under- temptation which cannot prevail without 
laying the conscience Vaste, and rooting odt Sll 
that Ood hath planted there ; and a man may M 
reasonably pretend to commit adultery out of con- 
science, as to rebel or resist lawful authority by the 
obligation of conscience ; and they'who think them- 
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selves qualified for the latter by that impulsion, can 
never find reason to subdue a strong temptation to 
the other. Conscience may very reasonably restriun 
and hinder a man from doing that which would be 
consistent enough with conscience to be done ; nay, 
it may oblige him to suffer and undergo punishment, 
rather than to ^o that which might be lawful for 
him. It is not necessary, though it were to be 
wished, that every man's conscience should be ao 
sharp-sighted, as to discern the inside of every 
doubt that shall arise ; it may be too hard for me, 
when another man may be as much too l>ard for it, 
and tlien I ought not to do what he lawfully and 
justly may do ; but this is only the restrictive nega- 
,tivc power of conscience, the affirmative power 
hath not that force. Conscience can never oblige 
a man to do, or excuse him for doing, what is evil 
in itself, as treason, murder, or rebellion, under 
what specious pretences soever, which want of un- 
derstanding and want of honesty suggest where 
there is want of conscience ; and it is a very hard 
thing to assert, that any thing can proceed irom 
the conscience of that man who is void of know- 
ledge, since there is some science necessary to 
be supposed, where there is a pretence to con- 
science. 

He who obstinately refuses, upon the obligation 
of conscience, to do what the law under which he 
lives, and to which he owes subjection and obe- 
dience, requires him positively to do, had need to 
be-sure that his doing of that which he is enjoined, 
and denies to do, is in itself sinful, and expressly 
forbid by the word of God. Doubting in this point 
'is not excuse or <varrant enough; the reverence. 
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be ovght to have to the government mn 
of bii coantry, that the modest bdfei 
Christian kingdom or commonwealth a 
bine together to damn themselres, and i 
«nder them, should have power am 
enoagh to sniiprew and over-mlc all do 
contrary. But if in truth the matter 
to him, that by obeying this law be 
rebel to Ood, I know not how his con 
excuse him for staying and living und 
vemment, and from making haste a 
under the protection of another gove m m 
no such sinful action is required or eq 
no man can satisfy his owp conscience, t 
Ms courage, for the present, will supp 
undergo the judgment and penalty that 
dience is liable to, he may not In the en 
of that submission ; and since the dnty 
cumbent upon him, and may still be i 
him, he may not at last purchase bis 
qmet with complying in doing that whlc! 
Is sinful and must offend God Almighty; 
fore methinks he should, at the same ( 
solves* to disobey a law that is fixed, an 
probable to be altered, quit- the conntrj 
much tyranny is exercised, and repair 
climate, where it is lawful to give nnto i 
belongs unto Cgesar, and to give unto Go 
longs unto God. And if his aflfectibn to 
will* not suffer him to take that resol 
probable that hiM conscience is not so full; 
of the impiety of the laws thereof ; an 
affection should labour to receive that s 
that he may be reconciled to give the obt 
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iwareqaire. The submitting to any present in-, 

ODvenience or loss or damage, rather than do 

omewhat that is enjoined by public authority to 

le done ; the preferring? reproach and disgrace, be- 

6re honour that must be attended with compliance 

ind submission to what is required of us,- is no ar- 

vment that such refusal is an effect of conscience ; 

ride, ambition, or revenge, will do the same, to 

Mse a party that will enable him to compass and 

(ring that to pass which he most desires. We see 

lothing more common, than for men of much wit 

Ad no conscience, to impose upon those who have 

K) wit and pretend to much conscience, and lead 

hem into ways which are too rough for their con- 

ciences to tread in, and to ends that they do not 

esire ; and yet every step they make is an impul- 

on of their conscience : their conscience will not 

iffer them to take an oath, by which the wrong 

ey have done may be discovered and repaired, 

\ that conscience will not compel them to do 

tice, nor restrain them from doing injury to their 

flfbbours; it will neither oblige them to spesJf. 

h, that may pr^udice a man they favour, nor to 

over a fraud, by which they may be bound to 

ration. Conscience is made the r(;fuge of all 

?rsc and refractory men, when they will not 

Te the law, and the wan-ant and incitement 

y wickedness when they are inclined to break 

hereas conscience is a natural restraint within 

keep us from doing what our foul affectioiu 

issions may tempt, us to; it may be too 

lous, but it can never be presumptuous ; it 

nder us from using the liberty we have, but 

\ modest to lead us into auj excess; it i» 

I 
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tioDS as the heart or hand of man can be guilty of; 
and they might as well liave called it an impious 
conscience; when in truth, if it be^ either imptovs 
or erroneous, it ceaseth to be conscience ; it is not 
consistent with any of those destructive epithets, 
nor receives any ornament from the best which can 
be annexed to it. Conscience implies goodness and 
jnety, as much as if you call it good and pious. 
The luxuriant wit of the school-men and the con- 
fidnit fancy of ignorant preachers has so disgvised 
it, that all the extravagancies of a light or a sick 
brain, and the results of the most coirupt heart, 
are called the effects of conscience : and to make it 
the better understood, the conscience shall be called 
erroneous, or corrupt, or tender,, as they have ft 
nund to support or condemn those effects. So that, 
in truth, they have made conscience a disease fit 
to be entrusted to the care of the physician every 
spring and fall, and he is most like to reform and 
regulate the operation of it. And if the madness 
and folly *of men be not in a short time reformed, 
it will be fitter to be confined as a term in phy^* 
and. in law, than to be used or applied to religion 
or salvation. Let apothecaries be guided by it in 
thdr bills, and merchants in their bargains, and 
lawyers in managing their causes; in all which 
cases it may be waited upon by the epithets they 
think fit to annex to it ; it is in great danger to be 
robbed of the integrity in which it was created, and 
will not have purity enough to carry men to heaven, 
or to choose the way thither. It were to be wished, 
that some p^ns were taken to purge away that 
dross, which want of understanding, or want of 
honesty, hare annexed to it, that so it may prove a 



a injnnea uone, or u* 
done, proTDke meo to rercuge ; aoA m 
CTCT entered into the heart of man, I 
tend to be luhered thither hy cousc 
annat be rindimted from these imp 
ptoni clainu, it ii pilj bi^ it sboold i 
oat tit all discourses of religion and . 
aerer mentioned ai relnting to Chriat 
be aaaigned and appropriated to tbe p 
coi'er tbcir reason of state with, and 
■11 treatiei Itetweea princeg with such 
tiW ihey l>e no longer bound hj thes 
than tbey find Oie observuion of the 
thdr beiiefit or convenience ; let it be 
to tbe cheats and cozeniaRs of iliis wi 
deceiring of women in marriaffea; 1 
racbing heirs in mortgages and purchi 
Itneferbe mentioned in order to out 
the neit norld, or as if it could advai 
to the kingdom of heaven. 

Snknnon was the more ineKcuiable I 
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gaest at a feast ; therefore it cannot be a good con- 
flcieuce: anger and ill words break np any feats 
for mirth, that is of the essence of a feast^ and a 
great pan of .the good cheer, is banished by any ill 
humour that apiiears. It is not the quantity of the 
meat, but the cheerfulness of the gnests, whldi 
malses the feast; it was only at the feast of the 
Centaurs, where they ate with one hand, and had 
their drawn swords in the other; where there is 
no peace, there can be no feast. Charity and ten- 
derness is a principal ingredient in this fei^: the 
conscience cannot be too tender, too apprehensire 
of angrying any man, of grieving any man ; the feabt 
Is the more decently carried on never interrupted 
by diis tenderness. But if it be tender at some 
times, scrupulous to some purposes, is startled to 
do somewhat against which it hath no olijection, 
but that it is not absolutely necessary to be done, 
and at other times is so rough and boisterous, that 
it leaps over all bounds, and rushes into actions 
dishonest and unwarrantable, neither the tender- 
ness nor the presumption hath the least derivation 
from conscience : and a man in a deep consumption 
of the lungs can as well run a race, as a tender con- 
science can lead any man into an' action contrary to 
Tirtue and piety. It is possible that the frequent 
appeals that are made upon several occasions to the. 
consciences of ill men, do in truth increase their 
love of wickedness ; that when they are told that 
their own consciences cannot but accnie them of 
the ill they do, and they feel no such check or con. 
trol in themselves, they believe from thenbe >that 
they do nothing amiss, and so take new ooonige to 
prosecute the career they are in t It is a very hard 
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tUag to bdiere, that the wont inen can do the 
wont thiugs without some flense and ioward cooi- 
puctiaB, wfaidi is the voice of their coDsrieooe.; 
hat it is easy to tliiiik that they may still and drown 
that voice, and that hy a cmstom of sinning they 
may grow so deaf as not to hear that weak Toice; 
that wine may drive away that heaviness, that hn- 
disposed them to mirth, and ill company may diot 
oat those thoughts which wonld intermpt it : and 
yet, alas I conscience is not hy this snbdned; they 
have only made an nnlncky tmce, that it sbiiU not 
beat np their qaartert for some time, till they have 
surfeited npon the i^easare and the plenty of men; 
it will distorb and terrify them the moie for the 
lepose it hath suffered them to take. If the strrtigth 
of nature, and the custom of excesses, hath givea 
the delnached person the privilege of not finding 
any sickness or indisposition from his daily surety, 
after a few years he wonders to find the fMultiei 
of his mind and nnderstaoding so decayed that be 
is become a fool, and so much more a fool if be 
does not find it before he comes to that age that 
osuaUy resists all decay ; and then every body sees, 
if he 6oks not, the unhappiness of his constitutioB, 
that it was no sooner distai-bed by those excesses. 
If the lustful and voluptuous person, who sacrifices 
the strength and vigour of bis body to the ragei 
and temptation of his blood, and spends his nights 
in unchaste embraces, does not in the instant dis« 
cover how much his health is impaired by those 
caresses; he will in a short time, by weakness and 
diseases, have good cause to remember those dis* 
tempera : aud so that ccmBd<i:\yci& \V\u is Laid asleep 
hy a loog licentVow Vifc, «tt^ t^vs^w»ft!^ xksX'CiBfc 
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foulest transgressions, doth at last start up in sick- 
ness or in age, and plays, the tyrant in those seasoofl 
when men most need comfort, and makes them 
pay dear interest for their hours of riot, and for the 
charms they used, to keep it in that lethargy that 
it might not awaken them. And since it cannot be 
a £east, because it is not. a good conscience ; being 
aa evil one, it must be famine, and torment, ana 
hell Itself. In a word, no man hath a good con- 
science, bnt be who leads a good life. 

XX. OF WAR. 

Montpellier, 1670. . 

As the plague in the body drives ail persons away 
bat such who live by it, searchers, and those who 
are to bury the corpse, who are as ready to strangle 
those who do not die soon enough, as to bury them ; 
and they who recover are very long tried with the 
malignity, and remain longer deserted, by their 
neighbours and friends out of fear of infection ; so 
war in a state makes all men abandon it but those 
who are to live by the blood of it, and who haye 
the pillaging of the living as well as of the dead ; 
and if it recover, and the war be extinguished, there 
remains such a weakness and paleness, so many 
ghastly marks of the distemper, that men remsdn 
long frighted from their old familiarity, from the 
confidence they formerly had of their own security, * 
and of the justice of that state, the war leaving still 
an ill odour behind it, and much infection in the 
nature and manners of those who are delighted with 
it. Of all the punishments and jud^mentA iVv^NJfts^ 
provoked auger of the Divine PrgtVV^fcwcfc ^w^^^^. 
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out npon a nation full of tran^ipiessions, there ii 
none so terrible and destroying aa that of wWw 
Da^d knew he did wisely when he preferred tmk 
chose the plagne before eifher of the other jodg* 
Btents that he was to undergo for numbering tk§ 
people, though it coet him no less than sereo^ 
thousand subjects; so vast a number .that thsea 
months progress o( the most victorious and tri- 
umphant enemy could hardly have consumed ; and 
the one had been as much the hand of the Lord M 
the other, and could as easily have been restrained, 
or bound by his power : the arrow of pestilence was 
shot out of his own bow, and did all its execution 
without making the pride or malice of man instni- 
mental in it ; the insolence whereof is a great af- 
gravation of any judgment that is laid upon us,, and 
health is restored in the same moment the oonta* 
gkm ceaseth ; whereas in war, the confidence aB4 
the courage which a victorious army contracts bf 
potable successes, and |;he dejection of spirit and 
the consternation which a subdned party undergoes 
by frequent defeats, is not at an. end when the war 
Is determined, but hath its effects very long after ; 
and the tenderness of nature, and the integrity of 
manners, which are driven away, or powerfully di8«» 
countenanced by the corruption of war, are not 
^ckly recovered ; but instead thereof a rongfaness, 
jealousy, and distrust introduced, that makes coo* 
versation unpleasant and uneasy; and the weeds 
M^iich grow up in the shortest war can hardly be 
pulled up and extirpated without a long and unsus- 
pected peace. When God pleases to send this heavy 
calamity upon us, we oannpt avoid it ; but why we 
should be solicitous to embark ouraelves in this 
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leaky vessel, why our own autcer, and ambition, and 
emulation, should engage us in unreasonable aud 
unjost wars, nay, vfhy, without aay of these provo- 
cations, we should be disposed to mn to war, and 
periclitari perkuli causd, will require better reason 
to justify na, than most that are concerned in it are 
furnished with. ** Juguiantur homines ne nihil 
agatur," was the complaint and amazement of a 
philosopher, who knew of none of those restraints 
which Christianity hath laid upon mankind. That 
men should kill one auother for want of -somewhat- 
else to do (which is the case of all volunteers in 
war) seems to be so horrible to humanity, that there 
needs no divinity to control it. It was a divine con- 
tetaplation of the same philosopher, that when 
Providence had so well provided for, and secured 
the peace between nations, by putting the sea be* 
tween, that it might not be in their power to be ill 
neighbours, mankind should be so mad as to devise 
shipping, to affect death to much sine spe sepullura; 
and when they are safe on laud, to commit them- 
selves to the waves and the fierce winds, quorum 
felicitas est ad hella perferri; and that those winds 
which God had created, ad custodiendam emit ter* 
rarumque iemperiem, and to cherish the fruits and 
the trees of the earth, should be made use of sd 
contrary to his intentions, ut leghnes, equUemque 
gettarenif and bring people (whom he had placed at 
that distance) together, to imbrue their hands in 
each other's bldbd ; indeed it must be a very savage 
appetite, that engages men to take so much pains, 
and to run so many and great hazards, only to be 
cmel to those whom they are able to oppress. 

1 2 
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Thej who allow no war at all to be lawfid, ban; 
consulted both nature and rellgloD nmcb better than 
thef who think it may be entered into to cotfpif 
with the ambition, coretonsness^ or revenge of the 
greatest fninces and monarchs npen earth : as if 
God bad only inhibited single murders, and left 
manlcind to be massacred according to the hnmov 
ind appetite of unjnst and unreasonable ineO) of 
#hat degree or quality soever. Thejr who thinAc it 
Aost unlawful, Itnow well that force may be ff- 
pelled «Hth force ; and that no man makes war wko 
doth only defend what is his. own from an altempt 
of tiolence ; he who kiUs another that he may not 
~ be kSled himself by him who attempts it^ is not 
gtkilty of murder by the law of God or man. And 
'truly, th^ who are the cause and authors of aay 
war that can justly and safely be avoided^ have great 
reason to fear that they shall be accountable before 
the supreme Judge for all the rapine and devasta- 
tfou, all the ruin and damage, ibs well as the biodd, 
that is the consequence of that war. War is a li- 
eence to kill and slay all those who inhabit that 
hind, which is therefore ealled the enemy's, becaiMe 
he who makes the war hath a mind to possess ii) 
ihd must there not many of the laws of God, as 
well as of man, be cancelled and aboUshed, before a 
man can honestly execute or take such a licence ? 
What hare the poor inhabitants of that land done 
that they must be destroyed for cultivating their 
own land, in the country where they were bofn? 
and can any king believe that the names of those are 
Ittt out of the records of God's creation, and that 
the injuries done to t\\ctt^ ^^T»A\iAeonsidefed? 
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War is a depopolatiou, defaces all that art and iQ^ 
dustry hath produced, destroys all plantations, 
bums churches and psdaces, and mingles them ii| 
the same ashes with the cottages of the peasant an4 
the labourer ; it distinguishes not of age, or sex, or 
dignity, but exposes all things and persons, sacred 
and profane, to the same contempt and confusiox^ ; 
and reduces all that blessed order and harmoDy, 
which hath been the product of peace and religiopy 
Into the chaos it was first in ^ as if it would cop- 
tend with the Almighty in uncreating what 1^ so 
wonderfully created, and since polished. And is \^ 
not a most detestable thing to open a gap to let this 
wild boar enter into the garden of Christians, ^x^ 
to make all this havoc and devastation in conntri^ 
{danted and watered by the equal Redeemer of man- 
kind, and whose ears are open to the compUunts of 
the meanest person who is oppressed? It is no an- 
fwer to say that this universal suffering, and even 
the desolation that attends it, are. the inevitable 
consequences and events of vvar, how warrantably 
soever entered into, but rather an argument, tha( 
no war can be warrantably entered into, that iqay 
>produce such intolerable mischiefs ; at least if the 
ground be not notoriously just and neqessary, and 
Uke to introduce as much benefit to the world as 
damage and inconvenience to a part of it $ an4 as 
much care taken as is possible, to suppress that ragp 
aiMi licence, which is the wanton cause of half the 
flestruction. 

It may be, upon a strict survey and disquisition 
Into the elements and injunctions of Christian re- 
ligion, no war will be found j{isl\&abl<&,\vQ&.'^^V^ 
the process that the law oi uaXux^ ^<is^% v^^"^** 
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scribes for jastice sake, to compel those to abstain 
from doing wrong, or to repair the wrong they have 
done, who can by no other way be induced to d0 
either ; as when one sovereign prince doth as in- 
jury to another, or suffers his subjects to do it with- 
out control or punishment ; in either of which 
, cases, the injured prince, in his own right, or the 
rights of his subjects, is to demand justice from the 
other, and to endeavour to obtain it by all the 
peaceable means that can be used ; and then if there 
be an absolute refusal to give satisfaction, or such a 
delay, as in the inconvenience amounts to a refnsa}, 
thei'e is no remedy left, but the last process, which, 
is force ; since nothing can be in itself more odious, 
or more against the nature an'd institution of sove- 
reign power, than to do wrong, and to refhse to ad- 
minister justice ; and, therefore, the mischiefs which 
attend, and which cannot but ^1 upon the persons 
and fortunes of those who are least guilty of the in* 
jury and injustice, because the damage can very 
hardly reach the prince, but in his subjects, will be 
by the supreme Judge cast upon his account who is 
the original cause and author of the first transgreS-' 
sion. And if it be very difficult to find any other 
just cause to warrant so savage a proceeding as all 
war produces, what can we think of jnost of that 
war which for some hundred of years has infested 
the Christian world, so much to the dishonour of 
Christianity, and in which the lives of more men 
have been lost than might have sen-ed to have driven 
infidelity out of the world, and to have peopled all 
those pstrts which yet remun without inhabitants ? 
Can we believe that all those lives are forgotten, 
and that no account shall be rendered of them ? If 
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le saving the life of any sin^rle person who is in 
luger to perish, hath mHch of merit in it, though 
be a duty incumbent to humanity, with what de- 
station and horror must we look upon those, who 
>on deliberation are solicitous to bring millions of 
en together to no other purpose than to kill and 
istroy; and they who survive are conducted as 
on as may be to another butchery, to another op- 
irtunity to kill more n(ien, whom they kuow not, 
id with whom they are not so much as angry, 
be grammarians have too much reason to derive 
Hum, a helluis ; all war hath much of the beast in 
; immane quiddam et belluarum simile ; very much 
the man must be put off that there may be enough 
the beast : princes must be obeyed^ and because 
ey may have just cause of war, their subjects must 
«y and serve them in it, without taking upon them 
examine whether it be just or no, Servi Hut ett 
nditio : ratio ad te nihil i they have no liberty to 
•ubt when their duty is clear to obey ; but where 
ere is none of that obligation, it is wonderful, 
d an unnatural appetite that disposes men to be 
Idlers, that they may know how to live, as if the 
iderstanding the advantage how to kill most meb 
gether were a commendable science to raise their 
rtune ; and what reputation soever it may have 
politics, it can have none in religion, to say, that 
e art and conduct of a soldier is not infused by 
ture, but by study, experience, and observation ; 
d' therefore that men are to learn it, in order to 
rve their own prince and country, which may be 
saulted and invaded by a skilful enemy, and hardly 
fended by ignorant and unskilful officers ; whea^ 
truth, the man who consdentionsly weighs this 
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eommon argument, will find that it is made by a|^ 
petite to excuse, and not by reason to support, aa 
ill custoni ; since the guilt contracted by shedding 
the blood of one single innocent man, is too dear a 
price to pay for all the skill that is to be learned in 
that devouiing profession } and that all the sdenee ) 
that is necessary for a just defence may be attained 
without contracting a guilt, which Is like to make the 
defence the more difficult. And we have instanees 
eaough of the most brave and effectual defences 
made upon the advantage of innocence, against the 
boldest, skilful, and injurious aggressor, whcrae guilt 
often makes his understanding too weak to go 
through an unjust attempt, agmnst a resolute though 
less experienced defender. 

It must seem strange to any one, who considers 
that Christian religion, that is fiMinded upon love, 
and charity, and humility, should not only not toi' 
tlnguish this unruly appetite to war, but make the 
prosecution of it the more fierce and cruel; there 
having scarce been so much rage and inhumanity 
practised in any war, as iuthat between Christians. 
Hie ancient Romans, who fcA* some ages arrived to 
the greatest perfection in the observation of tbe 
obligations of honour, justice, and humanity, of all 
men who had no light from religion, instituted a 
particular triumph for those their generals who re- 
turned with victory without the slaughter of men. 
It were to be wished^ that the modem Christian 
Aomans were endued with the same blessed spirit, 
and that they believed that the voice of blood is 
loud and importunate ( they would not then think 
it their office and duty, so far to kindle this fire- 
brand war, and to nourish all oocaslcms to inflame 
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It, as to otistruct and divert all overtures of extin- 
guishing it ; and to curse and excommunicate all 
those who shall consent or submit to such overtures, 
when they are wearied, tired, and even consumed 
with v^eltering in each other's blood, and hare 
scarce blood enough left to give them strength to 
enjoy the blessings of peace. What can be more 
nnmerciful, more unworthy of the title of Chris* 
tians^ than such an aversion from stopping those is^ 
sues of blood, and from binding up those wonndl 
which have been bleeding so long? and yet We 
have seen those inhuman bulls let loose by tw6 
popes, who would be thought to have the sole power 
committed to them by Christ, to inform the vrorld 
of his will and pleasure ; the one against the peaofe 
of Germany, and the other against that with the 
Low Countries; by both which these his vican 
general absolve all men from observing it, though 
they ai^e bound by their oaths never to swerve from 
it. We may piously believe, that all the princes 
of the world, who have wantonly, or without just 
and manifest provocation, obliged their subjects 
to serve them in a war, By which millions of men 
have been exposed to slaughter, fire, and famine, 
will sooner find remission of all the other sins they 
have committed, than for that obstinate outrage 
against the life of man, and the murders which hmt 
been committed by their authority. 
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XXI. OF PEACE. 

Montpcllier, 1070. 

It was a very proper answer to him who asked^ whj 
any man should be delighted with beauty ? that it 
was a question that none but a blind man could ask ; 
since any beautiful object doth so faiuch attract the 
sight of all men> that it is in no man's power not to 
be pleased with it. Nor can any aversion or ma- 
lignity towards the object, irrecoucile the eyes firoa. 
looking upon it : as a man who hath an envenomed 
^id mortal hatred against another, who hath a 
most graceful and beautiful person, cannot hinder 
his eye from being delighted to behold that person; 
though that delight is far from going to the heart; 
as no man's malice towards an excellent musiciaa 
can keep his ear from being pleased with his musi*. 
No man can tisk how or why men come to be de- 
lighted with peace, but he who is without natural 
bowels, who is deprived of all those affections, 
which can only make life pleasant to him. Peace 
isu that harmony in the sCate, that health is in the 
body. No honour, no profit, no plenty can make 
liim happy, who is sick with a fever in his blood, 
and with defluctious and aclies in his joints and 
bones; but health restored gives a relish to the 
other blessings, and is very merry without them t 
no kingdom can flourish or be at ease, in whidi 
there is no peace ; which only makes men dwell at 
home, and enjoy the labour of their own hands, 
and improve £di the advantages which the air, and 
the climate, and the soil administers to them ; and 
all which yield no comfort, where there is no peace. 
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God himself reckons health the greatest blessing he 
can bestow upon mankind, and peace the greatest 
comfort and ornament be can confer upon states ; 
which are a m altitude of men gathered together. 
They who delight most in war, are so much ashamed 
of it, that they pretend, Pacts gerere negotium; to 
have DO other end, to desire nothing but peace, that 
their heart is set upon nothing else. When Caesar 
was engaging ail the world in war, he wrote to Tolly, 
'^ Neqoe tutius, neque honestius reperiesquidquam, 
quam ab omni contentione abesse;*' there was 
nothing worthier of an honest man than to have 
contention with nobody. It was the highest aggra* 
ration that the prophet could find out in the de« 
scription of the greatest wickedness, that *' the 
way of peace they knew not ;" and the greatest pu* 
nishment of all their crookedness and perverseness 
was, that '* they should not know peace." A greater 
corse cannot befall the most wicked nation, thanjto 
be deprived of peace. There is nothing of real aocl 
snbstantial comft>rt in this world, but what is the 
product oi peace ; and whatsoever we may lawfully 
and innocently take delight in, is the fruit and ef- 
fect of peace. The solemn service of God, and per- 
forming our duty to him in the exerpise of regular 
devotion, which is the greatest business of our life, 
and in which we ought to take most delight, is the 
issue of peace. War breaks sdl that order, inter* 
mpts all that dievotion> and even extinguisheth all 
that zeal, which peace had kindled in vi%, lays waste 
the dwelling-place of God as well as of man ; and 
introduces and propagates opinions and practice, as 
much against heaven as- against earth, and erects a 
deity that delights in nothing bat cruelty and blood. 
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Are we' pleased with the enlarged 
flociety of large and opulent cities, c 
tired pleasures of the country ? do ' 
palaces, and noble houses, or take 
sant groves and woods, or fniitiiil j 
teach and instruct nature to prod 
forth more fruits, and flowers, and | 
own store can supply her with ? all t 
peace; and the dissolution of this [ 
all this beauty, and in a short tii 
buries all this order and delight in m 
Finally, have we any content, satisff 
in the conversation of each other, in 
and understanding of those arts and f 
more adorn mankind, than all tbosi 
plantations do the fields and. groi 
they stand ? even this is the blesse< 
gacy of peace ; and war lays our naf 
ners as waste as our gardens and c 
and we can as easily preserve the be 
88 the integrity of the other, ui 
jurisdiction of drums and trumpete 
" If it be possible, as much aa 
peaceably with all men,'* was on* 
injunctions of Christianity, Rom. 
pt^hends not only particular f 
(though no doubt all gentle and 
are most capable of Christian 
affected with them) but kings 
selves. St. Paul* knew well, th 
clinations and dispositions o(8u 
good, if the sovereign princef 
war ; but if they, desire to live 
neighbours, their subjects ot 
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le pleasure that God bimaelf takes in that 
, needs no other manifestation, than the 
; our Saviour makes to those who contri- 
wards it, in his sermon upon the mount, 
*d are the peace-makers, for they shall be 
he children of God," Matt. v. 9. Peace must 
e very acceptable to him, when the instru- 
towards it are crowned with such a full 

2 of blessing ; and it is no hard matter to 
^hose children they are, who take all the 
ley can to deprive the world of peace, and 
"ct it to the rage and fury and desolation of 
f we had not the woful experience of so 
undred years, w^ should liardly think it pos* 
lat men who pretend to embrace the gospel 
e, should be so unconcerned in the obligaf 
1 effects of it ; and when God looks upon it 
jeatest blessing he can pour down upon the 
f those who please him best, and observe his 
ids, ** I will give peace in the land, and ye 

3 down, and none shall make you afraid," 
vi. 6, that men study nothing more than 
throw off and deprive themselves and others 
lis precious bounty ; as if we were ^oid of 

reason, as weO as without the elements of 
: for nature itself disposes us to a love of 
which cannot be preserved without peace, 
e city on fire is a spectacle full of horror, 
^hole kingdom on fire must be a prospect 
lore terrible ; and such is ewerf kingdom ill 
here nothing fkrarishes but rapine, blood, 
rder, and the faces of all men are pak and 
, out of the teste of what they have done, 
^hat they hsfp 8«iiered, or are to endure 
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The reverie of all tlds is peace, which io a momeat 
cxtingqishen all that fire, biods up all the woonds, 
•od restores to all faces their natural Yivacity and 
beauty. We cannot make a more lively represea- 
tation and emblem to ourselves of hell, than by the 
;dew of a kingdom in war; where there is nothing 
to be icen but destruction and fire, and the discord 
itself is a great part of the torment : nor a more 
sensible reflection npon the joys of heaven, than ai 
it is all quiet and peace, and where UOthing is to 
be discerned but conaent and harmony, and .what is 
amiable in all the circumstances of it. And as hr 
as we may warrantably judge of the inhabitants of 
either climate, they who love and cherish discord 
among men, and take delight in war, have large 
mansions provided for them, in that region of fitc- 
tion and disagreement ; as we may presume, that 
they who set their hearts upon peace in this worid, 
and labour to promote it in their several stations 
amongst all men, and who are instruments to pre- 
vent the breach of it amongst princes and states, 
or to renew it when it is broken, liave iufiiltible 
title to a place and mansion in heaven; where 
there is only peace in that perfection, that all other 
blessings are oomprehended in it, and a part of it. 

XXII. OF SACRILEGE. 

On « Fast-day at Joney, l6U. 

The original and ground of the first institution of 
fSasts and solemn days of humiliation, was to depre- 
cate God's judgment, and to remove some heary 
afflictions either actually |>roaght upon or imme- 
diately threatened by him npon that people; and 
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in order thereunto to make a faithfiil inquisition 
Into all sins, and to enter into a covenant against 
those which seem to be most cordially embraced 
by us, and consequently the most lilsely causes of 
the present calamities we groan under: so that 
though every act of devotion should raise in us a 
detestation of all sins whatsoever, yet as a particular 
fast is commonly for the removal of a particular 
judgment, so the devotion of that day will not be 
too much circumscribed and limited, if it be intent 
upon the inquisition into the nature and mischief 
of one particular sin, and in the endeavour to raise 
up some fence and fortification that that sin may 
not break in upon us; especially if it be such a 
one, as either our own inclinations, or the iniquity 
and temper of the time iii which we live, is like to 
invite us to. If the business of our fasts l>e otily to 
inveigh and pray against the sins we are least in- 
clined to, we make them indeed days of triumph 
over other men's wickedness, not of humiliation for' 
our own ; and arraign them, not prostrate ourselvet 
before Godr If the parliament's fast-days had been 
celebrated with a due and ingenuous disqni.sition of 
the nature and odiousness of hypocrisy, rebellion, 
and profaneness, instead of discounres against 
popery, tyranny, and ^superstition ; which, though 
they are grievous sins, were not yet the sins of those 
congregations ; and if the fast-days observed by the 
king's party had been spent in prayer for, and sin- 
cere study of temperance, justice, and patience in 
adversity, of the practical duties of a Christian^ of 
the obligations of conscience to constancy and per^ 
severance in our duty, and of the shame and dis- 
lionesty and impiety of redeeming our fortunes of 
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lives wi(h the breach >o£ our Gonsdenee, instead U 
argoments against taking up arms against \xM i 
authority, sedition, and schism ; which, tbo«g|i ^ 
they are enormous crimes, were not yet the crinci 
of those congregations; both parties without .doabi 
would not have Jbeen as constant to their own 
sins as to their fasts; as if all their devoticwi ^ 
had been to confirm them in what they had done 
amiss, and in the end to shake hands in the sasie 
sins, and determine all further dispute of oaths, by 
an union in peijury, a general taking the covenant, 
and to extinguish rebellion by an universal submis- 
sion, and guilt in sacrilege. 

I have not yet met with any man so hardy as to 
deny that sacrilege is a sin ; or to acver that, bei^g ^ 
a sin, a man may be guilty of it for any workUy 
connderation or advantage whatsoever ; and yet, 
as. if there were no such thing in nature, or as if it 
were only a term of art to perplex men in debates, 
men of all tempers, and scarce reconcileable in any 
other conclusion or design, are very frankly and 
lovingly united in this mystery of iniquity : which I 
cannot be so uncharitable as to believe proceeds 
from a vicious habit of the mind, but an inad- 
vertency and incogitancy of the nature and conse- 
quence of the sin itself. It would not otherwise 
be, that a thing that hath been so odious from the 
banning of the world amongst all brave nations, 
who have been endued but with the light of na- 
ture, and have made any pretence to virtue, that 
they could not fix a brand of more infamy upon the 
most exorbitant person in the practice of adl vice, 
than to call him a sacrilegious person, should be 
now held of so little moment amongst Christians; 
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1 that when all things dedicated and/ separated 
holy uses have been always accounted and re- 
ted- so sacred by men of all religions, or pre- 
ders to religion, that where any violation hath 
;n offered to the temples of any gods, when a 
mtry hath been pronounced to be destroyed with 
; and sword, and all cruelty practised by order 
linst all ages and sexes, the general of those ar* 
es has, by his sacrilege, lost the reward of his 
ler conquests, and been punished with infamy, 
i dishonour by those who have enjoyed the be- 
lt of his victory, though they served not those 
ds, or accounted them such whom he had 
>iled : as we .find frequent examples in the Ro- 
m stoiy ; who, besides that justice upon those 
;idents, celebrated some devotions to absolve 
;ir state from the guilt, and ordered reparation 

I restitution to be made to those-deities which 
d been robbed and profaned ; yet after sixteen 
ndred years study and profession of Christianity, 
>§e horrible crimes should pass by us, and we 
js through them, not only without the least com- 
nction of conscience, but without the least blush 

apprehension of a fault. " Will a man rob 
d?" says the prophet Malachi, ch. iii. 8, none 

II be so impudently wicked to say he will; 
let ye have robbed me : but ye say, wherein have 
! robbed thee ?*' " In tithes and offerings,*' says 
3 same spirit. Pretend what you will to re- 
'ence, and fear of God, if you take away what is 
isecrated, what is dedicated to him, you do no 
tter than rob God himself; and rob him with all 
>se circumstances which most offend and grifive 
n. Tremellius renders it " spoliatis me," but 
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t^ mlgar hath it " configitis me," which is worse : \ 
spoiling a man, supposes some great act of violence > 
In the circumstauce, but a man that is spoiled mar 
be yet left at liberty to shift for himself, and may 
And relief aKaiii by others; but *' coufigitis me," 
you have not been content to rob and to sfioil me, 
but you hare nailed me, you have bound me fait, 
that I cannot stir to keep myself, nor to so to 
others to help me. He that c^mmite sacrilege, 
hath done the best he can to bind God so fast, to 
pift him in that condition, that nobody should serve 
him ; and therefore amongst the Jews, he that was 
guilty of it was thought to offend God primark, 
and to sin againnt the first table ; whereas, as other 
thefts or robberies were but offcnceM against the 
second table, they fpoiled not God himself: and we 
cannot think reasonably tliat tliis was a sin ta^ 
under the law, and is none under the gospd. If 
there bad been no such thing in nature, St. Paul 
sure wonld never have reproached the Rmnans with 
their hypocrisy, in pretending to abhor idolatiy, 
and yet committiug sacrilege. And that argnmeots- 
tion by interrogating is very observable, as if 
idolatry and sacrilege were one and the same sin; 
** Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost 
thou steal? Thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? / 
Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sa- 
crilege ?" " Nou multnm distat," says the learned 
Grotius, "falsos Deos colere, ct verum spoliare;" 
there ib very little difference between adoring fialse 
gods, and robbing the true God. And that the 
robbing and defrauding the church is this very sa- 
crilege condemned, appears evidently by that saying , 
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f the town-clerk io the Acts, ** Ye have brought 
Ither these men, which are ndther robbers of 
hnrches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess/' 
icts six. 37. Where the same word Is used In the 
riginal {hponkw) which St. Paul uses to the 
tomans, which is no where applied to any other 
obbers throughout the Scripture. If it were pos- 
ible that men who have no piety should have any 
BStice, even that alone, without the other, would 
fve a rule in this point : ndth what Justice can 
hat, which the goodness and bounty of onr an- 
estors have directed to our use/ be taken away, 
nd applied to another, nay, to such a one as we 
ire morally sure is a use the founders or donors 
irould never have given the same ? I doubt not, 
mt there may be a supposition of such uses as may 
lot be agreeable to die policy and peace of the 
rtate, but then the act itself is vdd, and no such 
pwit can be made; or, if the policy of succeeding 
times find that use (being a civil use) inconvenient 
x> the present temper, and so abrogate it. It will 
le still as if there were no donation, and the thing 
^ven must revert to his use, whose it would na- 
turally have been if there had been none such. 
Neither can laws in those cases alter the matter of 
right and Justice ; it may render me more potent 
to do hurt and injury, by making that damage and 
injury unpenal to me ; it cannot make the thing I 
do Just, or lessen my guilt before God ; I speak of 
tldngs evU in themselves, as all things are which 
Qod himself hath txf^&uHj inhibited to be done ; 
md therefore, if there were an act of paiUament, 
vrl^ch anthoited the stronger to tt>b or kill the 
weaker, I do not think any anin will say, that is 

K 
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less murder or theft before God, than if there were 
no soch net ; and, I confess, I cannot apprehend 
how spoiling or defrauding the church can be less 
sacrilege, by what authority soever men are (jnali- 
fied to commit it. 

But if we examine this a little farther, we shall 
find, that though no man (as I said before) denied 
sacrilege -to be a sin, yet very many deny that to be 
sacrilege which hath been commonly accounted sa- 
crilege : they do not, or seem not to beUev^that 
it is the same sin in the gospel that it was in the 
law ; at least, that things do not become dedicated 
in the same manner to God under the gospel, as 
they did under the law ; because, as to a gift tbene 
is always to be a receiver as well as a giver, so there 
is not evidence under the gospel, that God doth ac- 
cept and receive what is given, as there was under 
the law, and therefore that it cannot be sacrilege : 
they are contented that shall be sacrilege as it is ec- 
clesiastical robbery ; and that as it is felony to steal a 
pot out of a common house, so it shall be sacrilege to 
steal the chalice out of the church, and are willing 
that they shall be equally punished for it ; but they 
are not all satisfied to allow that distinction, or that 
there is any difference of places now : and they are in 
truth the more ingenuous of the two, and they will 
best define the committing of sacrilege, who do re- 
ject all difference and distinction of persons and 
places ; and so neither leave God himself a capacity 
o>C being robbed, nor suffer those who dsum under 
him, by serving at his altar, or his church, to have 
a propriety in any thing, of which they may not be 
deprived for the conveniency of a great man, or 
Df the state in which they live. But these men may 
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^member, that they give no better, or indeed other 
-reasons for this their bold assertion, than their 
irogenitors the heathens did, when they were pos- 
sessed with their spirit, to contradict a definition 
)f sacrilege, current in all times, as agreeable to 
ihe law of nature : *' Quisqnis |d quod Deomm est 
nistulit et consumpsit, atque in usum snnm vertit, 
»acrilegus est :*' they thought they refelled this pro- 
position very substantially when they denied this to 
>e sacrilege, because of the universal power and 
lominion the gods had over all things and places, 
' Quia quicquid suUatum est ex eo loco, qui Deo- 
mm erat, in enm transfertur locum qui Deorum 
ist." Nor need there be another answer given to 
Jiem than the philosopher, who I doulJt was a bet- 
£r divine than many of their teachers, then gave, 
' Omnia quidem Deorum esse, sed non omnia Djis 
iicata ;" and he convinced them by an argum^ 
rery like their own, that all the world was the tem- 
)le of the immortal gods, (''Solum quidem ampli- 
adine illorum ac magnificent!^ dignum ;) et tamen 
i sacris profana decern!, et non omnia licere in 
ingulo, cui nomen fani impositus est, quae sub ccelo 
^t conspectu sidemm licent ;" many things may be 
lone in other places which are neither fit or lawful 
» be done in churches, or places dedicated to God's 
lervice. The most sacrilegious person cannot do 
my injury to God, '' Quem extra ictum sua divi- 
litas posuit, sed tamen punitur quia tanquam Deo 
'ecit/' If this were not known to be Seneca^s, it 
night be well owned by those casuists who are to 
lispnte with these men ; who yet, it maybe, will 
rather choose to be converted by the pbilosqpher, 
IS it is the dictate of natural reftson, without tlie 
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aathoritj of the church. And it can : 
cnoai^ lamented, that after places !■)"« 
Slide in all nationB, from the time of 1 
han an; recordB, and aa^gned for the pec 
vice and tronhip of that dirinity that t 
acknoirledged ; and after to much plonl 
the boildlng of chnrches to that end, from 
that ChrSitiantty hath had anj anthotii 
worid; that the Chri«tiai) clerg; owned 
InMmledgett under that appellation, and 
carding to the Judgment of a learned man 
as any age hath brmght (Mr.Mede) a 
tludr de)u»it from the apcatlea tbemid 
)•, from those for whom their Lord an 
prayed iuito*h<« Father, (John vrii. 17J 
tiij than (Father) onto or for thy troth : 
It tmth ;" that H, uith he, leparate tl 
the ministry of thy tmih : I My, it la i 
gteat lamentatloD, that thesa placefl and t 
boa* should now be esteemed «o common, 
little regard, and to be loohed upon aa 
places and persons to which an ioJory < 
dooe, or to whom an affraot or Indignity 
cotnmitted. And it ii a very weighty ol 
by the »ald Mr. Mede (who iteter reccircj 
offtiings, md was too little known in tl 
wUlst be lirid,) that they are in a gtcat e 
laok sacniege as a slu against the elg 
Daadment; for tboi^h he that comndts 
Indirectly and by conseqnence robs men toi 
those who should life npon God's provl 
a* saciUege, it la a sin of the first taUe, i 
the MCond, a breaeh of the loyalty we in 
' owe D> God, and not of the duty we o 
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neighbour '; and then he cites the text mentioned 
before in Malachi, <*Will a man rob God/* &c. 
And truly, methinks, there is too much said in the 
New Testament agsdnst this sin, to leave it in the 
power of any man to imagine, that what Is said in 
the Old is abrogated. 

No man must imagine that this monstrous sin is 
contracted to, or in any one climate or region, and 
affected only by those of any one religion; it is 
equally spread amongst all nations, and more prac- 
tised and countenanced amongst those of the catho- 
lic, than of the reformed religion; at least was first 
introduced and practised by them, before it was by 
these. Emperors and kings contrive and permit it ; 
and popes themselves no otherwise contradict it, 
than that they would not have it comniitted with- 
out their special license and dispensation ; by which 
it was first planted in England, and as warran^bly 
propagated afterwards by him, who had as much 
authority to do it himself, as with the consent of the 
pope. They wlio know how many abbeys, and other 
ecclesiastical promotions, are at present possessed 
by laymen, and what pensions are daily granted 
upon bishoprics, and other revenues of the church, 
to laymen and other secular uses, throughout the 
catholic dominions of Germany, Italy, France, and 
Spain, will rather wonder that there is so fair re- 
venues yet left to the church in protestant conn- 
tries, than that so much hath been taken away; 
which fiDr the most part was done in cathoHe 
times, and by catholic authority : and it is a won- 
derful thfng how little hath been said in the one 
church or the other, in justification or excuse of 
what hath been so much practised in both ; and 
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they who have attempted it have done it to ob- 
scorely, upon snch suppositions, and with tneh re- 
- serrations and distinctions, as if they endeaTonred 
to find out or contrire a more warrantable and de- 
cent way to do that which ought not to be donest 
all ; and what they allow proves to be as unlawfiil 
by their own rules, as what they condemn ; which 
fiiUs out very often to be the case in the writings of 
the school-men, and amongst the modem casuists. 
And it may be, they who are most conscientiously 
troubled and afUcted with the sense of the sin, and 
the punishment that must reasonably attend it, and 
to see so many noble and great families involved 
insenribly under a guilt, that is already in some 
degree punished, in their posterities degenerating 
firom the virtue of their ancestors, and their noble 
blood corrupted with the most abject and vulgar 
affections and condescensions; I say, these good 
men are not enough affected, to search and find 
out expedients and cures, to redeem these trans- 
gressions, and to wipe out the guilt from those 
who do heartily desire to expiate for the errors 
and faults of their forefathers. Many men are in- 
volved in sacrilege without their privity or consent, 
by inheritances and descents ; and it may be, have 
made purchases very innocently of lands which 
they never knew had been dedicated to the church : 
and it cannot reasonably be imagined that either of 
these, especially if they have no other estates, or 
very little, but what are marked with the same 
brand, will, out of the conscience of their great* 
grandfather's impiety, ransom themselves from a 
leprosy which is not discernible, by giving away all 
they havif; and which by established laws are as nn- 
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estiouably their owd, as any thing can be made 
belong to any man : bnt they will rather leave 
eir ancestors to pay their own forfeitures, and be 
ry indulgent to those arguments which would 
rsuade them, that what was sacrilege a hundred 
ars since, is so purged away in so many descents' 
at it ceases to be so in the present possessor : 
•wever, he will never file away the stain that may 
t remain in his skin, with an instrument that 
11 open all his veins, till his very heart's blood 
lue and be drawn out. Nor can it be expected 
at he who hath innocently and lawfully purchased 
lat was iunocently and lawfully to be sold, be- 
use he finds afterwards that those lands had so 
amy years since belonged to some religious house ; 
lich if he had known he would not have bought, 
U therefore lose his money, and leave the land to 
m whose conscience will give him leave to take 
; for though he might innocently, because ig- 
»rantly, buy it, he cannot after his discovery sell 
with the same innocence ; but he will choose a 
ivyer rather than a bishop for his confessor, and 
tisfy himself with that title which he is sure can 
defended. In a word, he must depart too much 
)m his natural understanding, who believes it 
obablc, that all that hath been taken from the 
urch in former ages, will be restored to it in this 
those which shall succeed, to the ruin of those 
uiy thousand families which enjoy the tUieoations, 
ough they do not think that it was at first with 
}tice and piety aliened ; but will satisfy them- 
ives with the possession, and by degrees believe, 
at since it must not be restored to those uses and 
ds, to which it was at first dedicated and devoted. 
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h may be as justly enjoyed by them ' 
other title, as by any other persons to 
maybe assigned. Whereias, if learned 
and conscientious men^^pon a serions di 
and reflection of the great mercy of Got 
wider the law he both permitted and 
ezpecUents to expiate fior trespasses an 
which, by inadvertency and without m 
frequently mn into, and therefore that 
piously hoped, that in a transgression < 
tnre, be will not be rigorously disposed t 
ntmost fiuthing from the heirs of the tnu 
who, with the authority of the govemn 
which they lived, and in many cases wit 
sent and resignation of those in whom t 
was folly invested, became unwarily owm 
in truth, in a manner, was talceu ih>m €to 
I say, if such men, upon such and olhf 
tions which might occur to them, wo* 
reasonable method, in which they who ' 
ed of estates and fortunes of that kir 
assign a proportion of what they enjoy I 
and charitable uses, as may probably 
good as those estates did when they < 
possession from whom they were tf 
not deprive the owpers of more t) 
.without great damage part vnth. 7 
sible, that rery many, out of the obf 
misfortunes which have often befall« 
of those who have been enunently er 
sacred spoils, and it may be out of 
flections and reluctancy which no^ 
interrupt the most cheerful diver 
dedicate somewhat of what they e 
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reparatipn of ivhat charity hath for a long time 
suffered ; and by this means the poor bishoprics, 
which cannot support the dignity of the fanctioOy 
may he better endowed^ poor vicarages comfortably 
suppUed, and other charitable works performed in 
the education of poor children, and the like. And 
they who thus contribute, out of the freedom 
and bounty of thdr own natures, will find a se- 
renity of mind that will please them, and make 
them believe that the rest will prosper the better, 
and that they have more left than they enjoyed be- 
fore ;* and when the matter hath been well and 
discreetly weighed, and good mediums instilled into 
the minds of men, by conference ^nd conversation,, 
the method and prescription will be most power- 
fully given by the Uberality and example of those 
who are wijfpight upon by the other, or by their 
own contemplation. 

It is observable, that in these violent and furious 
attempts against the church, albeit his majesty hath 
always publicly declared, that his not complying 
with them in that particular, (the doing whereof 
many have supposed would have procured him his 
desires in all other particulars) proceeds purely 
from matter of conscience, and principally from 
the conclusion, that what they desire is sacrilege ; 
there hath been no application to his person, nor 
any sober animadversion in writing, to inform his 
judgment that it is not sacrilege, but only some al- 
legations of former times, it may be too faulty in 
that particular, and the authority of that coundl 
which think they have power to compel him to coo- 
sent to it, whether it be sacrilege or not ; nor hath 
that assembly of divines, who have so frankly given 
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their oonaent to the destruction of Iki 
which they had formerly snbscrihed, 
80 ready to apply satisiactioii to tlie o 
men in many things which are ei^oioe 
light of their own, yet presumed to 
tiling to inform the minds of men in tli 
80 that there being so little sidd for i 
soever is done, a man cannot so ewdl 
thoughts in a disquisition against it ; 
enlaige his heart by prayer, that tl 
worldly power, or temptation of profit 
orerwhelm nor corrupt him, to what h 
reason, or understanding, can never 
Invited. 
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